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A letter from one in Boston^ to his friend in the country, 
in answer to a letter directed to John Burril^ Esq. 
Speaker to the House of Representatives^ for the PrO' 
vince of the Massachusetts Bag, in ^ew-Ef^landf 
printed in the year 1714. 

The distressed state of the tonm of Boston once more con^ 
sideredj and methods for redress humbly proposed, with 
remarks on the pretended countrymairs answer to the 
book ejititled ** The distressed state of the town ofBos- 
ton^*^ &c. With a scheme for a Bank^ and methods for 

bringing in silver money proposed. By John C • 

BostoUf printed for B. Uray, at his shop in King-street, 

The first of these productions is signed F — ^1 B-»-t. ; in the 
other, the name is partlj torn off in the copy made use of. 
Both (hese writers, argue in favour of a private Bank, and 
againsf its being the property, and under thedirection of the 
state; they shew that a bank on the latter plan, can never be 
maintained in credit. That the only chance of getting a 
silver currency again, is to lessen their importations from 
England, and sufibr silver to be exported as freely as it is 
Vol- IV. No. 10- 1 
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imported, because it caondt be kept in circulation so long as 
the ballance of trade is against them, and there is a quantity 
of depreciated paper in the market ; that silver will not be 
brought if it cannot be used like any other merchandise. It 
is humiliating to find, that in this earlj period of the countrji 
this subject was as well understood as it is at this moment; 
and that after all the experience of multiplied operations of 
banks and financial credit ; so manj parts of the United 
States should still keep floundering about amid the banks 
and obstructions of a gulph of depreciation. The latter 
writer proposes a scheme of a bank to be founded on land, 
every person to be concerned who chose to mortgage bis 
land to the bank, and receive two thirds its value, either in 
bills or in a credit like that of the bank of Amsterdam, that 
he should pay six per cent, interest for this, and all the pro- 
fits arising from the interest after the necess try charges were 
defrayed, should be expended in the purchase of silver mo- 
ney, till a aulBicient quantity was obtamed to redeem all the 
bills. 



A Chronological history of New-England in the form of 
Annals ; being a summary and exact accotwi of the most 
material transactions and occurrences relating to this 
country i in the order of time wherein they happened^from 
the discovery f by Captain Oosnold^ in 160*2, to thearri^ 
val of Governor Belcher^ in 1730. With an introduce 
Itofi, containing a brief epitome of the most remarkable 
transactions and events abroad from the creation ; in- 
eluding the connected lineoftimtf the succession of Pa- 
triarchs and Sovereigns of the most famous kingdoms 
and empires f the gradual discoveries of America^ and the 
progress (^f^ll^efonnation^ ftm^ lIMnopery of New- 
England. By Thomas Prince^ M. A. vol. 1 . Deut. 32, 7. 
Remember the days ofold^ consider the years of many 
generations. Job. 8. 8. For inquire^ I pray thee^ of the 
former age^ and prenare thyself to the search of their 
Fathers. Boston^ rJ. E. printed by Kneeland and 
Green^ for S. Gerrishy 1736, V2mo. pp. 370. 

This volume is marked in the title page as the first, 
though it is the only one ; the author continued the work in 
a few separate numbers, which having now become very 
scarce, will probably be hereafter republished by the His- 
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torical Society. The annals in this volume are brought 
down to the year 1630. Mr, Prince appears to have been 
Tery laborious and minute in ascertaining dates with exact- 
ness, and constantly refers to hisauthorifies, which he com- 
pared one with another with great diligence. One third of 
the volume is taken op with an introduction, containing a 
Chronology of the world, from the creation to the discovery 
of America. When he enters on the annals of New-En- 
gland he is very minute, and some of his items possess no 
Interest now. He dwells much on the first troubles experi- 
enced by the Puritans in England ; and his discussion on 
this point has a disproportionate length for a work of this 
kind. It is still a valuable book for every library of Ameri- 
can history, and will be convenient to those who are inves- 
tigating it. The following passage ifr a curious instance of 
the utility of a circulating: medium, whatever the material 
may be of which it consists. The Dutch at that period, 
1628, eager and enterprising in trade beyond all other na- 
tions, had come from their settlement on the Hudson, to 
trade with the people of Plymouth. This trade was useful 
to them, ** but that which in time turns most to our advan- 
tae^e is, their now acquainting and entering us in the trade of 
Wampum ; telling us how vendible it is at their fort Oratiici, 
and persuading us we shall find it so at Kennebeck. Upon 
this we buy about L50 worth. At first it sticks, and 'tis 
two years before we can put it off ; till the Inland Indiana 
come to know it, and then we can scarce procure enough for 
many years together. By which, and other provisions, we 
quite cut off the trade both from the fishermen and strag- 
gling planters. And strange it is to see the great alteration 
it in a few years makes among the savages ; for the Massa- 
chusetts, and others in these parts, had scarce any ; it being 
only made and kept among the Pequots and Narragansetts 
who grew rich and potent by it ; whereas the rest who use 
it not, are poor and beggarly.'' In the year 1629, he men- 
tions some of the charges of freight and ensurance from Eng- 
land, by which, particularly when the different value of 
money is considered, it will be seen how much is gained by 
the improvements in ships and navigation. The freight of 
goods was L4 per ton, and assurance, which was principally 
or wholly against sea risk, L5 per ct. Salem, Ipswich, 
Watertown, Dorchester and Charlestown, were settled be- 
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fore BoBtoo. After it was determiiied to occupy 4fcii point 
in 1630, the author thus proceeds. << Thus this remarkftble 
Peninsula^ about two oiiles to length and one in breadth, in 
those times appearing at high water in (iie form of tw« 
islands, whose Indian name was Skarvmut ; but I supposct, 
on account of the three contiguous hills appearing in a range 
to those at Charlesttmn^ hj the English called at first Tri- 
mtnintainy and now receives (he name of Boston ; which 
Deputy Oovernour Dudley says, they had before intended 
to call the place they first resolved on ; and Mr. Hnbbardy 
that they gave this name on the account of Mr. Cotton, the 
then famous Puritan Minister of Boston in England ; for 
whom they had the highest reverence, and of whose coamg 
ever they were dbubtiess in some hopeful prospect. And 
from the late Judge Sewally in comparison with the Charles-' 
town records, I learn, that this town was settled under the 
conduct of Mr. Johnsov,'^ whom Mr. Hubbard calls a war- 
ihygewllemanof note for piety and wiedom^ and the Rev. 
Mr. Danforth of Roxbury^ styles him a right Nathanidf 
eminent jor piety and virtue; and in another place, a gentle* 
man of singular piety and sincerity^** This Mr. Johnson 
married Lady Arabella Clinton, daughter of the Earl of Lin* 
coin, she died at Salem the year preceding. Of these hills 
which gave the first name to the town, one is the hill between 
Tremont and Somerset streets, covered with the gardens of 
different gentlemen, and which it may be hoped will always be 
preserved, another Beacon-hill has been entirely taken away, 
and the third, where Mount Vernon is situated, lowered one 
half. The tide formerly in flowing made the town two Islands, 
the nothern part of it is now constantly an island, the land on 
the neck of the peninsula has been raised above the reach of 
the tide. A fourth part perhaps, of the buildings in the town, 
BOW stand where the tide once covered eitber the flats or 
marshes. 

* Mr. JoliBseB*B lionfle, the first erected in Boston, was on Tre* 
aumt-street ( be was buried bf bis oirn directions in the spot now 
forming tbe Chapel burying ground ; being nrach beloTed by the peo* 
ple> they wished to be buried near him, and this was the origin of that 
burying place. It is perhaps not known precisely where his house 
stood ; in the same street, next to the mansion of^ Lieat. Governour 
Fhillips^ is a bouse which was built by the celebrated^Sir Henry Vane, 
and is tb^ oMest hfm^ in Boston* 
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Tke presetit stdie of New-Englanit with respect to the Indi- 
an war J ivherein i$ an account of the trtie reason thereof 
{as far as can be judged bv men) together with most of 
the remarkable passages that have happened from the 
20fk of June, till the 10/7i of November^ 1675. Faith- 
fully composed by a merchant of Boston, and commu- 
nicated to his friend in London. Licensed December 
13, 1675. Roger L^ Estrange. London, printed for 
Vorman Newman, at the King^s arms in the Poultry, 
1675. 

A comiimuiiion rf the siate of New^Engtani, being a far^ 
ihefmeemmt 43f Hte Indian warr, ana cfthe engagement 
betwixt the joynt forces of the United English Colonies 
and the Indians on the l^k of December, 1675 ; with 
the iruetmmberoftl\e slain and wounded, and the trans- 
actions of the ESnglish army since the said fight. With 
all other passages that' have there happened from the 
lOtfc of November, 1675, to theSh of February, 1675,6. 
Together with an account of the intended rebellion of the 
negroes in the Barbadoes. Licensed March 27, 1676. 
SUnry OUenbmg. London, printed for Dorman New- 
fnan,Jb€u 1676. Ifolio. 

These are two letters giving an account of <he origin of 
Fhilip's war, on which we remarked in the account of Hub- 
bardrs fndian wars. There are some interesting facts in 
these letters, and enough to show that humanity was often 
forgotten in the treatment of the Indians, which indeed is 
not unnatural, when the horrible barbarities they committed 
against the defenceless is considered. As to the justice of 
these wars, it is now a mere question of speculation, the In- 
diaas are long since extinct, the whites fortunately cultivate 
the wilds they traversed ; the wild species disappeared be- 
fore the civilized one. The following anecdote of a girl 
16 interesting, from th^. courage and presence of mind dis- 
covered by her. 

** On the Lord's day, the of July, an Indian came to 

Dorchester, (within half a mile of mother George^ s house,) 
to (he house of Mr. Minor, in sermon time, and there were 
then at home, the maid servant and two young children, she 
keeping the door shut for safety ; the Indian when he saw 
he could oot coni^ in at the door, went about to come in at 
ih^ window, «he perceiving his rescrfution, took two brass 
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kettles, under which she put the two children, she ran up 
stairs and charged a musket and fired at the Indian, (he 
having fired at her once or twice and missed her, but struck 
the top of one kettle under which a child was) and shot him 
into his shoulder ; then he let his gun fall and was just corn- 
ing in at the window, she made haste and got a fiire shovel 
full of live coals and applied them to his face, which forced 
him to flie and be escaped ; but one was found dead within 
five miles of that place afterwards, and was judged to be this 
by his scalded face." 

The battle fought with Philip on the 19th of November, 
1675, in which the number of Indians was estimated at 
4,500, was one of the most considerable engagements that 
has taken place with the savages. About 700 Indians were 
supposed to have been destroyed, and 207 fell on the aide 
of the whites, among these were almost all the officers, six 
captains of companies, which was the highest command ex^ 
cepting one general who commanded the whole, fell in the 
action, and almost all the officers were wounded. This was 
a serious loss at a time when the number of the colonists was 
extremely limited. 

The spirit of punning, which is so annoying to men of 
strait-forward minds in our own times, early infected this 
country, a proof of which without recurring to the innume- 
rable quibbles of Mather, may be found in the following ex- 
pressions in this work : *^ They that wear the rname of 
Praying Indians, but rather as Mr. Hezekiah Usher term- 
ed preying Indians^** &c. A part of this work, the official 
proclamations, are printed in black letter. 

NeW'Englands Prospect. A true^ lively^ and experiment 
tall description of that part of America^commonly called 
New-England : discovering the state of that cotrntry, 
both as it stands to our new-come English Planters ; and 
to the old Native Inhabitants* Laying down that which 
may both enrich the knowledge of the mind-travelling 
Reader^ or benefit the future Voyager. By William 
Wood. London^ printed by lohn Dawson^ and are to 
be sold by lohn Bellamy at his shop^ at the three Oolden 
Lyons in Comehill^ neere the Royall Exchange, 1639. 

This work is one of the earliest accounts of first settle- 
Vients on the Bay of Massachusetts. The work is now ex- 
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tremelj tcarre, and we shall therefore make rather copious 
exfracfa from it. A map accompanies it, which proTes how 
lillle thej knew of the interiour country. The work is di- 
▼ided Into two parts, the first treats of the soil, climate, natural 
productions of the country and the settlements of tbe whites, 
and the last of the Indians. It has, as was the custom of 
that a|;e, a ^dedication {to the righi ivorahipjnll my nnuh 
honored friend Sir William Armyne, KnigU and Baro- 
net) a preface, and some complimentary verses to the au- 
thor. We copy the preface, by which it appears the prac- 
tice of defaming this country, by false and scandalous re- 
ports from the sulphurious breath of every base ballad 
mongerf is a practice that hath the warrant of antiquity in 
its favour. 

<<TO THS READBE. 

^Coorteoiii&eider, 

<* Though I will promise thee no such voluptuous • dis- 
course, as many have made upon a scanter subject, (though 
they have travailed no further than the smoke of their owne 
native chimnies) yet dare I presume to present thee with 
the very true, and faithfull relation of some few yeares tra- 
vels and experience, wherein I would bee loath to broach 
any thing which may puzzle thy beleefe, and so justly draw 
upon my selfe, that unjust aspersion commonly laid on tra- 
vellers ; of whom many say, they may lye by authority, 
because none can controule them, which Proverbe had 
surely his original from the sleepy beleefe of many a home- 
bred Dormouse, who comprehends not either the raritie or 
possibility of those things he sees not : to whom the most 
classick relations seem riddles and paradoxes : of whom it 
may bee sayd as once of Diogenes^ that because hee cir- 
cled himselfe in the circumference of a tubbe, hee therefore 
contemned the Port and Pallace of Alexander ^ which hee 
knew not. So there are many a tub-brain'd Cynicke, who 
because any thing stranger than ordinary, is too large for 
the straite hoopes of his apprehension, he peremptorilye 
concludes it is a lye : But I decline this sort of thicxe wit- 
ted readers, and dedicate the mite of my endeavours to my 
more credulous, ingenious, and lesse censorious Country- 
men, for whose sakea I undertooke this worke : and I did 
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it the ra4b«ry beeause tbere bve some relatione heretofore 
past the Presse^c which have beene very imperfect^ as also 
becaufe there have beene many acaodsdoua aad false re- 
Boirtft past upon the Country, even from the sulphuriooa 
brealh of every base ballad monger : wherefore to perfect 
the one» and take off the other, I have layd downe the na- 
ture of the Country, wilbout any partiall respect unto it, as 
being my dwelling place where I have Uved these foure 
yearea, and intend God willing to retnrne shortly againe ; 
But my consicience ia to me a thousand witnesses, that 
what I speake is the v^ry truth, and this will informe thee 
almost as fully concerning it, as if thou wentest over to see 
H. Now whereas I have written the latter part of this re- 
lation concerning the Indians in a more light and facetious 
stile, than the former: because their carriage and beha- 
viour hath afforded more matter of mirth and laughter, than 
gravity and wisedome : and therefore I have inserted many- 
passages of mirth concerning them, to spice the rest of mj 
more serious discourse, and to make it more pleasant* Thus 
thou mayest in two or three houres travaile over a few 
leaves, see and know that, which cost him that writ it, 
yeares and travaile over sea and land, before he knew St ; 
and therefore I hope thou wilt accept it : which shall be 
my full reward, as it was my whole ambition, and so I rest^ 
Thine bound in what I may, 

W. W-" 

The author's account of the first settlement is interest* 
ing. The relative importance of different places is since 
greatly altered ; and the infant state of places that have 
since obtained some celebrity, will gratify the curiosity of 
those who are fond of researches of this nature. 

"Chap. X. 
" Of the seuerall plantaiions in particular. 
"Having described the situation of the countrey in general], 
with all his commodities arising from Land and Sea, it raay 
adde to your content and satisfaction to be informed of the 
situation of every severall plantation, with his conveniences, 
commodities, and discommodities, &€. where first I will be 
ing with the outmost Plantation in the Patent to the Soutfa- 
wrad, which is called Wichaguscusset an Indian name : this 
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as it 18 but a small Tillage, jet it is yevy pleasant, and health* 
full, very good ground, and is well timbred, and hath good 
store of Hey ground : it hath a very spacious harbour for 
shipping before the fowne, the salt water being navigable 
for Boates and Pinnaces two leagues. Here the inhabitants 
have good store of fish of all sorts, and Swine, having 
Acornes and Clamms at the time of yeare ; here is likewise 
an Alewife river, Three miles io the North of this is mount 
Wollesion^ a very fertile soyle, and a place very convenient 
for Farmers houses, there being great store of plaine ground 
without trees, Neere this place is Massack^setis fields 
where the greatest Sagamore in the country lived, before 
the Plague, who caused it to be cleared for himselfe. The 
greatest inconvenience is, that there is not very many 
Springs, as in other places of the countrey, yet water may 
be had for digging : A second inconvenience is, that Boatea 
cannot come in at bw water, nor shippes ride neere the 
shore. Sixe mile further to the North, lietb Dorchester: 
which is the greatest towne in New England^ (but I am 
informed that others equal] it since I came away) well 
wooded and watered ; \ery good arable grounds, and Hay- 
ground, faire Corne-fields, and pleasant Gardens, with 
Kitchio-gardens : lo this Plantation is a great many Cattle, 
as Kine, Goat^s, and Swine. This Plantation hath a reason- 
able Harbour for ships : Here is no Alewife-river, which is 
a great inconvenience. The inhabitants of this towne, were 
the first that set upon the trade of fishing in the Bay, who 
received so much fruite of their labours, that they in cour- 
aged others to the same undertakings. A mile from this 
Towne lieth Roxberry^ which is a faire and handsome Coun- 
trey-towne ; the Inhabitants of it being all very rich. This 
Towne lieth upon the Maine, so that it is well wooded and 
watered ; having a cleare and fresh Brooke running through 
the Towne: Vp which although there come no Alewi\es, 
yet there is great store of Smelts, and therefore it is called 
Smelt-brooke. 

'^A quarter of a mile to the North-side of the Towne, is 
another River called Stony-River ; upon which is built a 
water-mill. Here is good ground for Corne, and Medow for 
Cattle ; Vp Westward from the Towne it is something 
rocky, whence it hath the name of Roxberry ; the Inhabi- 
tants have faire houses, store of Cattle, Impaled corne- 

Vol. IV. No. 10. 2 
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fieklsi and fruitfull Oardenft* Here is no harboiir for ships, 
because the Towne b seated in (he Bottome of a shallow 
Bay, which is made by the nectLe of land on which Boston 
is built ; so that they can transport ail their goods from the 
Ships inBoates from BostoUf which is the nearest Harbour. 

** Boston is two miles North-east from Roxberry: His sit- 
uation is very pleasant, being a Peninsula, hemd on the 
South-side with the Bay of Roxherryy on the North-side 
with Charles River, the Marshes on the backe-iiide, being 
not halfe a quarter of a Mile over ; so (hat a little fencing 
will secure their Catde from the Woolves. «Their greatest 
wants, be wood, and Medow ground, which never were in 
that place ; being constrained to fetch their building timber, 
and fire-wood from the Hands in boates ; and their Hay in 
Loyters : It being a neck, and bare of wood, they are not 
troubled with three great annoyances, of Woolves, Rattle- 
snakes, and Musketoes. These that Hire here upon their 
cattle, most be constrained to take Farmes in the Countrey, 
or else they cannot subsist, the place being too small to con- 
taine many, and fittest for such as can Trade into England, 
for such commodities as the Country wants, being the chiefe 
place for shipping and Merchandize. 

** This iVecfce of Land is not aboue fovre miles in com- 
passe, in form almost square, having on the South-side at 
one corner, a great broad hill, whereon is planted a Fort, 
which can command any ship as shee sayles in(o any Har- 
bour within the hill Bay. On the North-side is another Hill, 
equall in bignesse, whereon stands a Winde-mill. To the 
Northwest is an high Mountaine with three little rising hills 
on the top of it, wherefore it is called the Tramount. From 
the top of this Mountaine a man may over-looke all the 
Hands which lie before the Bay, and discry such ships as 
are upon the Sea-coast. This Towne although it be neither 
the greatest nor the richest, yet it is the most noted and fre- 
quented, being the Center of the Plantations where the 
inonetbly Courts were kept. This town^ is greater and 
richer since I came away, and the Courts are now kept at 
New towne. Here likewise dwells the Governour : This 
place hath very good land, affording rich Corne-fields, and 
fruitfull Gardens ; having likewise sweet and pleasant 
Springs. The Inhabitants of this place for their enlargement, 
have taken to themselves Fume-houses, in a place called 
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Muddy'riteTi two mile from their Town ; where is good 
grouod, large timber^ and atore of Marsh-laod, and Medow- 
Ifl this place they keepe their Swine, and other Cattle in 
the Summer^ whilst the conie is on the ground at Boston^ 
and bring them to towne in Winter. 

" On the North*side of Charles River is Charles Towtu^ 
which is another necke of Land, on whose North-side runs 
Mistick^river. This towne for all things may be well parai- 
lei'd with her neighbour Boston^ being in the same fashion 
with her bare necke, and constrained to borrow cont'eniencei 
from the maine, and to provide for themselves Farmes in 
the Countrey for their better subsistence. At this Towne 
there is kept a Ferry-boate, to conveigh passengers over 
Charles Rivtr^ which between the twe Townes is a quarter 
of a mile over, being a very deep Channeil. Here may ride^ 
forty ships at a time. Yp higher it is a broad Bay, being 
aboye two miles betweene the shores, into which runs Stony- 
river^ and tnuddy-river^ Toward the Southwest in the midst 
of this Bay, is a great Oyster-bank : Towards the North- 
west of this bay is a great Creeke,upon whose shore is situ- 
ated the village of Medfordf a very fertile and pleasant 
5 lace, and fit for more inhabitants than are yet in it. This 
^I'owne is a mile and a halfe from Charles towne^ and at the 
lK>ttome of this Bay the River begins to*be narrower, being 
but halfe a quarter of a mile broad. By the side of this 
river is built New^towUf which is three miles by land from 
Charles towney and a league and a halfe by water, this place 
was first intended for a City, but upon more serious conside* 
rations it was not thought so fit, being too far from the Sea : 
being the greatest inconvenience it hath : This is one of the 
netest and best compacted towns in new England^ having 
many faire structures with many handsom contrived streets. 
The inhabitants most of them are very rich, and well stored 
with Cattell of all sorts ; having many hundred Acres of 
ground paled in with one generall fence, which is about a 
a mile and a halfe long, Which secures all their weaker Cat- 
tle from the wild beasts. On the other side of the River 
lieth all their Medow and Marsh ground for Hay. 

'< Halfe a mile Westward of this Plantation is Water towne, 
a place nothing inferiour for land, wood, medow, and water, 
to New tonmi Within halfe a mile of this Town is a great 
Fond, which is divided between those 2. townes, which di- 
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Tides tbeir bounds North ward. A mile and a faalfe from 
this Townct is a fall of fresh waters, which conveigh them- 
selves into the Ocean through Charles River, A little be- 
low this fall of waters, the inhabitants of fVaier4own have 
buiit a Ware to catch Fishi wherein they take great store of 
Shads and Alewives* In two Tides they have gotten an hun- 
dred thousand of those Fishes : This is no small benefit to 
the plantation : Ships of small burden may come up to these 
Townes, but the Oyster-bankes doe barre out the bigger 
Ships. 

"The next Towne is Mistickey which is three miles from 
Charles Towne by land, and a league and a halfe by water : 
It is seated by the waters side very pleasantly ; there be 
not many houses as yet. At the head of this River are 
great and spacious Ponds, whither the Alewives presse to 
spawne. This being a noted place for that kinde of Fish, 
the English resort thither to take them. On the West side 
of this River the Oovemour hath a Farme, where he keepes 
most of his cattle. On the East side is Master Cradockes 
Plantation, where he hath impaled a Parke, where he keepes 
his cattle, till hee can store it with Deere : Here likewise he 
is at charges of building ships. The last yeare one was up- 
on the Stocks of a hundred Tunne ; that being finished, 
they are to build one twice her burden. Ships without 
either Ballast or loading, may floate down this River ; other- 
wise the Oyster-bank woukl hinder them which crossed the 
Channel!. 

"The last Towne in the still Bay, is Winnisunei a very 
sweet place for situation, and stands very cemmodiously, be- 
ing fit to entertaine more Planters than are yet seated : It is 
within a mile of Charles Tawne^ the River onely parting 
them, The chiefe Hands which keepeout the winde and the 
sea from disturbing the Harbours, are first Dear Handy 
which lies within a flight-shot of Pullin point. This Hand 
IS so called, because of the Deare which often swimme 
thither from the Maine, when they are chased by the 
woolves : Some have killed sixteene Deere in a day upon 
this Hand. The opposite shore is called PttUtn-potnf, be- 
cause that is the tisuall Channell. Boats use to passe 
thorow in o the Bay ; and the tyde being very strong, they 
are constrained to goe ashore, and hale tbeir Boates by the 
seasing, or roades, whereupon it was called Pullin-poini* 



[ 
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<< The. next Hand of note is Long Iland^ so called from his 
longitade. Diveres other Hands be with in. these : vis. No- 
dies lie, Round lie, the Oovernoors Garden, where is 
planted an .Orchard and a Yinejard, with many other con- 
▼eoiences ; and Slate-Iland, Olasse-lland, Bird-Hand, &o. 
Those lies abound with woods, and water, and Medow- 
ground : and whatsoever the spacious fertile Maine aSbrds. 
The inhabitants use to put their cattle in these for safety, 
VIST, their Ramms, Goates, and Swine, when their corne is 
on the ground. These Townes that lie without the Bay, 
are a great deale nearer the Maine, and reape a greater bene- 
fit from the Sea, in regard of the plenty both of fish and 
Fowle, which they receive from thence : so that they live 
more comfortably, and at lesse charges, than those that are 
more remote from the Sea in the Hand Plantations. 

" The next Plantation is Saugus, sixe miles North-east 
from Winnesimil : This Towne is pleasant for situation, 
seated at the bottome of a Bay, which is made on the one 
Bide with the surrounding shore, and on the other side wilh 
a long sandy Beach ; which is two Miles long at (he end, 
whereon is a necke of land called Nahant : it is sixe miles 
in circumference ; well wooded with Oakes, Pines and Ce- 
dars : It is beside well watered, having beside the fresh 
springs, a great Pond in the middle, before which is a spa- 
cious Marsh. In this necke is store of good ground, fit for ^ 
the Plow ; but for the present it is only used for to put 
young cattle in, and weather-goates, and Swine, to secure 
them from the Woolves : a few posts and rayles from the 
lower water-markes to the shore, keepes out the Woolves, 
and keepes in the cattle. One Blacke William, an Indian 
Duke, out of his generosity gave this place in generall to 
this Plantation of Saugns, so that no other can appropriate 
it to himsetfe. 

" Ypon the South-side of the sandy Beach the Sea beat- 
eth, which is a true prognostication, to presage stormes and 
foule weather, and the breaking up of the Frost : For wh^n 
a storme hath beene, or is likely to be, it will roare like 
thunder, being heard sixe miles ; and after stormes casts up 
great store of great Clammes, which the Indians taking out 
of their shels, carry out in baskets. On the North-side of 
this Bay is two great Marshes, which are made two by a 
pleasant River which runns betweene them. Northward up 
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this Rireri goes great store of Alewiyes, of which they make 
good red Herrings ; in so much that they have beene at 
charges to make them a wajre, and a Herringhoose, to dr/ 
these Herrings in ; the last jeare were dried some foure or 
five Last for an experiment, which proved very good to ap* 
pearance, if they prove as well in a forraine market : this is 
like to proove a great inrichment to the land, (being a staple 
commoditie in other Countries) for there be such innume- 
rable companies in every river, that I have seene ten thou- 
sand taken in two houres by two men, without any weire at 
all, saving a few stones to stoppe their passage up the river. 
There likewise come store of Basse, which the Indians and 
English catch with hooke and line, somefiftieor threescore 
at a tide. At the mouth of this river runnes up a great 
creeke into that great Marsh, which is called Rumny Marsh, ^ 
which IS foure miles long and two miles broad ; halfe of it 
being Marsh ground, and halfe upland grasse, without tree 
or bush : this Marsh is crossed with divers creekes, wherein 
lie great store of Geese, and Duckes. There be conveni- 
ent ponds for the planting of Duckcoyes. Here is likewise 
belonging to this place divers fresh Meadowes, which afford 
good grasse, and foure spacious ponds like U(tle lakes, where- 
in is store of fresh fish : within a mile of the town, out of 
which runnes a curious fresh brooke that is seldome frozen 
by reason of the warmenesse of the water : upon this streame 
is built a water Mill, and up this riy^r comes Smelts and 
frost fish much bigger than a Oudgion. For wood there is 
no want, there being store of good Oakes, Wallnut, Cedar 
Aspe, Elme ; The ground is yery good, in many places 
without trees, fit for (he plough. In this plantation is more 
English tillage, than in all A^n; England^ and Virginia 
besides ; which proved as well as cotild be expected, the 
corne being very good, especially the Barly, Rye, and 
Oates« 

<< The land afibrdeth the inhabitants as many rarities as 
any place else, and the sea more : the Basse continuing from- 
the middle of Aprill to Michaelmas, which stayes not above 
halfe that time in the Bay : besides here is a great deale of 
Rocke-cod and Macrill, insomuch that shoales of Basse have 
driven up shoales of Macrill from one end of the sandie 
Beach to anolber ; which the inhabitants have gathered up 
in wheele-barrowes. The bay that lyeth before the towne 
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at alow apring tide, will be aU flattes for twa Miles togetfaer» 
wfom which is great store of Muscieban&es and Clamnie 
Makea, and Lobsters amongst the rockea and grassie boles. 
These flattes make it unnayigaUe for shippes, yet at high 
water great Boates^ Loyters, and pinnaces of twenty and 
thirty tun, may saile up to the plantation, but they need 
have a SkitfuU Pilote, because of many dangerous rocks and 
foamijq; breakers that lie at the mouth of that Bay. The 
▼cry aspect of the place is fortification enough to keep off 
an unknowne enemy, yet it may be fortified at a little charge 
being but few landing places there about, and those obscure. 
Foore miles Northeast from Saagna lieth iS>aIem, which 
stands on the middle of a necke of land very plesantly, 
having a South river on the one-side, and a North river on 
the other side upon this necke where the most of the houses 
stand is very bad and sandie ground, yet for seaven yeares 
together it hath brought forth exceeding good corne, by be- 
ing fished but every third yeare ; in some places is very 
good ground, and good timber, and divers springs hard by 
the sea side. Here likewise is store of fish, as Basses, Eeles, 
Lobsters^ Clammes, &c. Although their land be none of the 
best, yet beyond these rivers is a very good soyle, where 
they have taken Farroes,and get their Hay, and plant their 
corne ; there they crosse these rivers with small Cannowes, 
which are made of whole pine trees, being about two foote 
and a halfe over, and twenty foote long : in these likewise 
they goe a fowling, sometimes two leagues to sea ; there be 
more Connowes in this towne, than in all the whole Patent ; 
every household having a wafer-horse or two. This Towne 
wants an Alewife river, which is a great inconvenience : it 
hath two good harbours, the one being called Winter, und 
the other Summer harbours, which lieth within Derbins 
Fort, which place if it were well fortified, might keepe 
shippes from landing of forces in any of these iv^ places, 
Marvill Head is a place which lieth foore miles full South 
from Salem^ and is a very convenient Place for plantation, 
especially for such as will set upon the trade of fishing. 
There was made here a ships loading of fish the last yeare, 
where still stands the stages, and drying scaflTotds ; here be 
good harbour for boats, and safe riding for ships. Agowom^ 
fne is nine miles to the North from Salem, which is one of 
the most spacioils places for a plantalioni being neare the sea ; 
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it abonodetb with fish, and flesh of fowles and beasts, great 
Meads and Marshes, and p]aine plowing grounds, many 
good rivers and harbours, and no rattle-snakes. In a word, 
it is the b^t place but oce, in mj judgment, which is Merri" 
makCt lying eight miles beyond it, where is a river twenty 
leagues navigabie, all along the river side is fresh Marshes, 
in some places three Miles broad. In this river is Stur- 
geon, Sammon, and Basse, and divers other kinds of fish. 
To conclude, the Country scarce aflfordeth that which this 
place cannot yield. So that these two places may containe 
twice as many people as are yet in new England : there 
being as yet scarce any inhabitants in these two spacious 
places. Three miles beyond the river of Mertimake is the 
outside of our Patent for the Massachusetts Bay. These 
be all the Townes that were begun, when I came for Eng^ 
land, which was the Idth of August 1633." 

He describes some of the principal Indian nations sepa- 
rately, and then devotes some chapters to a description of 
their general customs and manners. At the end of the book 
is a pretty extensive nomenclature erf" the Indian language, 
which is now as useless as the Indian translation of the bible 
by the pious, humane, and learned Elliot. The nations 
themselves are utterly extinct, and their language forgotten. 
His fourth chapter contains a description of the Aberginu 
anSf or the Northern Indians. The various tribes were^of 
different character. These Northern Indians, till they be- 
came involved in the general confederacy excited by Philip, 
were commonly friendly to the whites ; the Pequods were 
warlike ; the Narragansetts were industrious, trading and 
accumulated wealthy but they have all disappeared. 

*«Chap. IV. 
^Of the Aberginians or Indians Northward. 

^^First of their Stature, most of them being betweene five 
or sixe foote high, straight bodied, strongly composed, 
smooth skinned, merry countenanced, of complexion some- 
thing more swarthy than Spaniards, blacke hair'd, high 
fore-headed, blacke ey'd, oot-nosed, broad shouldered, 
brawny arm'd, long and slender handed, out-brested, smal 
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wasted, itak bellied, well tbigfaed, flat kneed, handsome 
growne legs, and small feete : In a word, take them when the 
blood briskes in their Teioes, when the flesh is on their 
bsckes, and marrow in their bones, when they frollicke in 
their antique deportments and Indian postures, and they 
are more amiable to behold (though onely in Adams livery) 
than many a compounded phantasticke in the newest fash- 
ion. It maj puzzle beliefe, to conceive how such lusty bo* 
dies should have their rise and daily supportment from so 
slender a fostering ; their houses being meane, their lodging 
M homely, commons scant, their drinke water, and Nature 
their best cloatbing ; in them the old proverbe may well be 
verified ; {Natura paucis contenta) for though this be their 
daily portion, they still are healthfuU and lusty. I have bin 
in many places, j^t did I never see one that was borne 
either in redundance or defect a monster, or any that sick- 
nes had deformed, or casualty made decrepit, saving one 
that had a bleared eye, and another that had a wenne on his 
cheeke. The reason is rendred why they grow so propor- 
tionable, and continue so long in their vigour (most of them 
being 50 before a wrinkled brow or gray haire bewray their 
age) is, because they arer not brought down with suppress- 
bg labour, vexed with annoying cares, or drowned in the 
excessive abuse of overflowing plenty, which oftentimes kits 
them more than want, as may appeare in them. For when 
they change their baris^/tidtan commons for the plenty of 
Englands fuller diet, it is so contrary to their stomacks, 
that death or a desperate sicknes immediately accrews, 
which makes so few of them desirous to see England. 
Their swarthinesse is the Suns livery, for they are borne 
faire. Their smooth skins proceed from the often annoynt- 
ing of their bodies with the oyle of fishes, and the fat of 
Eagles, with the grease of Rackoones, which they hold in 
summer, the best antidote to keepe their skin from blister- 
ing with the scorching Sun ; and it is their best armour 
against the Musketoes, the surest expelier ojf the hairy ex- 
crement, and stops tbe "pores of their.bodies against the nip- 
ping winters cold. Their black haire is naturall, yet it is 
brought to a more jetty colour by oyling, dying and daily 
dressing. Sometimes they weare it very long, hanging 
downe in a loose dishevel'd womanish manner : other while 
Vol. IV. ^o. 10. 3 
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tied up hard and short like a horse taile, bound close with a 
fillet which thejr say makes it grow the faster, thej are not 
a little phantastical or castom^sicke in this particular : their 
bojes being not permiUed to weare their faaire long till six- 
teene yeeres of age, and then they must come to it by de- 
agrees : some being cut with a long foretop, a long locke on 
the crowne^ one of each side of his head, the rest of his 
haire being cut even with the scaipe : the young men and 
souldiers were their haire long on the one side, the other side 
being cut short like a screw ; other cuts they have as their 
fancy befooles them, which would torture the wits of a cu- 
rious Barber to imitate. But though they be thus wedded 
to the haire of their head, yon cannot woe them to weare it 
on theit* chins, where it no sooner growes, but it is stubbed 
up by the rootes, for they count it as an unusefuU, cumber- 
some, and opprobrious excrement, insomuch as the call him 
an English mans bastard that hath but the appearance of a 
beard, which some have growing in a staring fashion, like the 
beard of a Cat, which makes them the more out of love with 
them, chusing rather to have no beards than such aa would 
make them ridiculous." 



FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

Explanation of the Musical Scale. 
Stir, 

A friend of mine, for the instruction of his daughter, 
composed the enclosed account of 4he origin of the Musical 
Scale, and of the grounds on which it is constructed- The 
subject is an abstruse one, but I think is so clearly explained 
here, that any person desirous of instruction, may compre- 
hend it with a little attention. As a general fondness for 
musick prevails in this country, and no house b without mu- 
sical instruments of some kind, it may perhaps be a satisfac- 
tion to some young persons, to obtain a knowledge of the the- 
ory of harmony. For this purpose, I procured leave to 
make the copy I enclose, which I place at your disposal. 

B. 

To tbe Editor. 
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Ifch 20th, 1816. 
My dotr Daogfater^ 

You doubtless remember, that during your )ast va- 
catioD, while amusing a circle of friends at the piano-forte, 
llie questions were asked, by whom was the Scale of Musick 
now in use formed, and why was it divided in the manner 
we find it ? These queries excited an interest in all present ; 
but, although much was said on the subject, nothing was in 
fact explained. My own ideas were much confused on 
those points, but what was then said determined me to look 
into the subject; which I have done, sufficiently to satisfy 
at least my own curiosity. It is a subject, in some parts 
father abstruse, and a reference to many books iif necessary 
to a tolerably understanding of it ; or at least it has been so 
vitb me.^ As you exhibited, on the occasion alluded to, a 
Tery laudable inquisitiveness, and as this branch of musical 
]rnowledge is seldom expounded by practical teachers, I 
shall endeavour to unfold it to you, as promised ; and in a 
manner more simple than I have been fortunate enough 
to meet with it myself ; and which a little reflection will 
enable you to comprehend. If in doing this, I seeui rather 
to mingle history with theory, it is because the matter apr- 
pears to me better illustrated in that form. 

Before entering on the subject, however, it may be best 
to explain the meaning of some terms, which must of neces- 
sity be used. Harmony is defined to be the coexistence 
of two or more sounds, when pleasing to the ear, or the 
pleasing effects of them when sounding together ; in which 
sense it is nearly synonymous with concord ; others, how- 
ever, define it to mean a pleasing succtssion of such con- 
cords : I shall use the word, however, in the former sense. 

* The theory of harmony, which explains the last of these points, is 
the only branch of musical knowledge, perhaps, tliat can be said to par^ 
take of science ; the practical part, or that of performance, is merely 
an act, and may be skilfally executed without any acquaintance with 
the theory. This, indeed, is a matter of mere speculative inquiry, 
but at the same time Is highly curious. Most treatises on musick 
blend so much its theory with its practice, and contain so many refine- 
ments of science ' that cannot be comprehended, and of harmony that 
cannot be felt by a new inquirer, that he is repulsed by difficulties at 
the Tery threshold, and gets hardly a glimpse of the beautiful strut* 
^nre of the interiour. 
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" 'J^eiM^i^yilpi&altrig stf^efif^tm^ single sounds ; faarmonj 
is produced when you pla}!^ both bass and tenor on your pir 
ano ; and melody when you play the ur only, withoot ac- 
companiment. The pleasing effect of melody itself, ho#« 
ever, is best explained, as Dr. Franklin remarks in a letter 
to Lord Kaimes,^ on the principle of harmony ; for ahbough 
each sound be single, yet to be pleasing it must harmonize 
with those preceding, the impression of which is retained in 
the mind ; musick being the effect of such risings or fallinga 
in sound, as are agreeable to the ear, these are called by mil* 
sicians intervals ; because a sorl of space is left, or skipped 
over, in which many others might be placed. Between the 
notes C and D, for instance, on your piano, many other 
sounds might be placed, a)l higher than C and not so high 
as D, of which a good ear would disHnguish at least twenty. 
As the rising or falRng may be more or less, there are oi 
course a great variety of these intervals ; thus from the note 
C to that ^ D,or in other words, the differenee between them, 
is an interval called a tone ; and from E to F is a semitone. 
Among larger intervals there are what musicians call a 4tb, 
which is equal to two tones and a semitone ; and the 5tb, 
equal to three tones and a semitone ; and the octave, which 
is equal to five tones and two semitones, and so on.f Yon 
will thus, I hope, get a pretty good idea of what is meant 
by an interval in musick. It is proper perhaps to remark, 
that these sort of terms, the 4th, 5th, octave, &c. are used 
not only to denote intervals, but also as the namen of notes 
or sounds situated at those distances apart ; thus F is called 
the 4th to C, 6 its 5tb, and the next C above or below, is 
called its octave.^ Musicians, in modern times, have 

"" In the Brit. £ncj. this letter is quoted a^ being addressed to Dr. 
Price. 

\ An octave was called by tlie Greeks a diapason ; a 5tli, diapente ; 
and a 4tb, diatesseron. 

X You probably know already, that sound, according to theory, and 
as far as wc can judge by experience, is nothing more than a species of 
nndulatien in the air, caused by vibrations io sounding bodies ; whicli 
undulations our organs of bearing are fitted by nature to receive and ap- 
preciate ; when uose vibrations are regular, technically termed^ iso^ 
chronous, the sound they create is musical ; but when irregular it is only 
a confused noise. Euler asserts, we cannot appreciate a sound of less 
than thirty, or mere than seven thousand vibrations in a second; this, 
however, is a sufficient compass, being nearly eight octaves. 
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agreed to 'designate the seyen sounds, composing the oc- 
tavoi by the seven first letters of the alphabet, as A to G ; 
and it is the practice, the reason of which i have not seen 
explained, to begin the octave with C. 

Whoever considers, that the number of different sounds 
is almost infinite, which might be placed between two noteS| 
one an octave above the other, must naturailj feel a strong 
desire to know why the precise number now in use was 
adopted ; or, in other words, why the octave was divided into 
seven notes, and why five of these are tones and two semi- 
tones ; or, as a question still antecedent to this in its nature, 
why the whole range of sounds, of which our voices or in- 
struments are capable, should be first of ail divided into oc- 
taves* The division of sounds, if no regard were had to 
harmony, would be purely arbitrary ; we might divide the 
whole compass of one voice, or any given part of it, in many 
wayB different from that in use ; that is, we might admit 
many onore, or much fewer notes within a certain compass 
than we now do ; or with the same number we might vary 
at pleasure their distances apart; but as the chief end of 
musick is to please, if there are any sounds situated at a cer- 
tain distance apart, through the whole range or compass, 
which harmonize remarkably with each other, we should 
agree upon such sounds as best calculated to produce the 
desired effect, that is, to please. Now this appears precise- 
ly the reason why sounds were first divided into octaves, 
and then further subdivided as they now are« The karnio- 
oy or concord between two notes, an octave apart, is so pe- 
culiar that it forces itself, as it were, upon our notice ; and 
we almost take them to be the same note. What proves it 
to be naturally so, is, that if we wish to accompany any one 
in a song, and our voice is too low or too high, we impercep- 
tibly and without thought, fall into the octave above or be- 
low the person we accompany ; and even then often are not 
aware we are not in the same pitch. Females usually sing 
an octave above men, and yet when singing together, how 
few are sensible this is the case. Indeed two sounds, just 
an octave apart, when they strike the ear approach so near 
to identity, that the division of sounds into octaves existed 
forages, while the mode of dividing the octave itself was va- 
rious* The cause of this peculiar harmony, as well as of 
those less striking, we shall see in the sequel. 
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The division of theoctave, as we now have it^or in other 
wordsy the scale now in use, called the diafonick, was compos* 
ed by the Grecian musicians, or perhaps taken by them part- 
ly from the Egyptians, after trying for ages various other 
divisions ; it was formed gradually, by many successive ap- 
proximations, and at last was universally assented to, as 
containing the most pleasing gradation of sounds of any that 
ever had been proposed ; and we find it such at the present 
day.* 

In determining the exact sound, which each of the seven 
notes ought to have, the Greek musicians were guided en- 
tirely by the ear ; but in calculating the intervals left be- 
tween them, they were governed by the length of the 
strings, which by experience they found necessary to pro- 
duce them. 

In regard to the vibrations of strings, upon which the 
theory of harmony is now explained, they appear to have 
kopwn merely that long strings vibrated slower than short 
ones ;t it did not, to be sure, escape the sagacity of some 
of the Greek musicians, to conjecture that the vibrations of 
strings were in the inverse proportion to their lengths ; but 
this was at that time so far from being proved, that it does 
not seem to have been even generally believed, that there 
existed any such exact connexion or proportion. 

For the discovery and demonstration of this very impor- 
tant fact in musical science, we are indebted to the illustrious 
Galliieo. He discovered and shewed the analogy between 

^ By Grecian musicians, I mean snch of their philosophick and tbeo- 
retick meni as turned tiieir attention to this subject, and made it a 
matter of calculation. Among them may be mentioned Aristoxenes, 
Pythagoras, Didymus, Ptolemy, Euclid and many others ; of these Py- 
thagoras perhaps did more than any one, and as he resided many years 
in Egypt, tliere is reason to believe he acquired there some valuable 
ideas relating to mnsick. Indeed, in most scientifick matters, the Gre* 
dans were more indebted to the Egyptians, and other eastern nations, 
than is generally supposed, or than their admirers are always willing 
to admit. 

f The rapidity of vibrations in the very slowest string, emitting an 
audible smmd is much too great to be counted, and the state of mathe* 
matical science, at that time, was inadequate to a solution df the 
problem. In tlto hands of moderns, however, the powers of this 
sublime science have been so much extended, as to be capable of ac- 
complishing this and numberless other objects, unattainable by the an'-- 
;pients. 
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the yibrationa of strings, and the motions of pendulums ; 
and with the aid of mathematicks, he demoostrated, that the 
rapidity of vibration was precisely in the hiverse proportion 
of the length ; that is, that strings vibrated faster exactly in 

Eroportjon as they were shorter ; the thickness and tension 
eing supposed the same. 

He demonstrated also, that any string which sounds an 
octave above another, vibrates just twice as fast ; so that 
two vibrations of the higher, is made in the same time ex- 
actly, as one of the lower. 

This remarkable coincidence beuig proved and abundant- 
ly confirmed since, the greatest that can possibly take place 
i>etween two strings giving different sounds, it explained in 
a beautiful manner the charming concord of the octave, and 
led to the adoption of the theory, that all harmony depends 
on coincidence of vibrations. 

I have before remarked, that universal experience has for 
ages approved of the diatonic k scale now in use ; which di- 
vides the octave into seven notes or sounds, or in other 
words, which interposes six sounds between two others, just 
an octave apart. 

It should be noticed here, that in dividing or fixing the 
sounds of an octave, we are obliged to use both extremes of 
it ; that is, in taking C as one sound and placing six others 
above, or between that and its octave C ; we are obliged to 
^se this higher C, for otherwise we should not know if the 
highest sound of the six was placed at the proper distance 
froin it; therefore, although the octave consists only of 
seven notes, yet we are obliged to use eight in dividing it ; 
and it is from this circumstance it takes the name of octave. 
But this higher C, although used in this way, serves also as 
the commencement of another octave above, to which it in 
fact belongs. The universal approbation of the scale thus 
divided, and the theory of coincidence above stated, recipro- 
cally justify and confirm each other ; for we shall find that 
the six sounds, thus interposed between two others an oc- 
tave apart, coincide with each other and with the two ex- 
tremes, in their vibrations to a remarkable degree, perhaps 
even in the greatest degree possible. This, perhaps, will 
be rendered more apparent, if instead of merely stating what 
these coincidences are, we should proceed as if we were 
forming a scale founded on this theory. Let us then search 
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for tbe most frequent coincidences of vibratiooB tbftt we can 
imagine, and place the soonds accordingly ; and then notice 
as we proceed how thej agree wifh those of the natural dia- 
tonick scale now in ase, that is without flats or sharps. We 
will denote the first sound or kej note C, aa usual, and sup- 
pose it to make two hundred and forty vibrations per second, 
which is about what the lowest C but one on the piano real« 
ly has ; the next C above, which may be distinguished in 
future by a small c, will of course make according to the 
theory four hundred and eighty vibrations ; every two vi- 
brations of tbe latter, are therefore made in the same time, 
or coincide as to the time employed with every one of the 
former. The object now is, to place six sounds between 
these two. It is evident, there cannot be any whose vibra- 
tions would coincide (any given number of them) with each 
one of C, for if we took Sounds vibrating as three or four to 
one of C, they would be far above our limits. We are 
forced, therefore, in seeking for the next most frequent co- 
incidence, to take sounds that make a certain number or se- 
ries of vibrations in the time that C makes two ; there is 
but one sound that will even do this, and that vibrates three 
to every two of C ; for if we took one making four to two of 
C, that would be the same as two to one, and would be its 
octave c ; and if we took five or more to «very two of C, 
they would of course be too high : a sound, therefore, vi- 
brating as three to two of C, is absolutely the only one with- 
in our limits, whose vibrations can agree with every twoof 
C ; such a one vibrates one half faster than C, or three hun- 
dred and sixty times per second ; this is precisely the note 
now in use, designated by 6, and forms with C the next 
most perfect concord to the octave ; as compared with C it 
is called a 5th, find leaves between them an interval of the 
same name. The ratio of its vibrations compared with C, 
IS stated arithmetically 3-2. 

This being the only sound within our limits, having a se- 
ries of vibrations agreeing with every two of C, we are now 
constrained to seek for such, as will make a certain number 
while C makes three : of these there are but two, one vibrat- 
ing four and tbe other five times while C vibrates three ; for 
if we take six to three, it will be its octave, and if seven or 
more to three it will be above ; so that we may be sure there 
are but these two within our limits that would agree with 
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every three of C ; of these you will perceive, that the one 
vibrating as four to every three of C, must move ooe third 
fasferi and therefore not so fast as the note O already fixed ! 
this one is exactly the note designated F, and makes three 
hundred and twenty vibrations per second, C being always 
supposed to make two hundred and forty. It forms with C 
the concord called a 4th, and an interval between them of 
that name : its ratio with C is of course 4-3. The other 
sound, vibrating five times to every three of C, you per- 
ceive must move two-thirda faster, and is therefore high- 
er than G ; it is precisely the note A now in use, 
and vibrates four hundred timea per second ; it forms 
with C the concord called a 6th major, and leaves with it 
an interval of that name ; its ratio is 5-3. We have thus 
found three sounds between C and its octave c, making each 
of them a certain number or series of vibrations, while C 
makes either two or three ; and these being, to a certainty, 
the only ones of that description, we are now obliged, in 
searching for the next most frequent coincidence, to take 
such whose vibrations will agree with every four of C : the 
nearest of these we can possibly have, is one that makes five 
vibrations while C makes four ; such a one moves of course 
but one quarter faster than C, an^ therefore not so fast as F ; 
it is, in fact, the note E now in use ; it vibrates three hun- 
dred times per second, forms withC the charming co'ncord 
of the 3d major, and the interval between them bears that 
name. *'--' 

These four sounds, E, F, G, A, interposed between C, &c. 
seem to divide the octave in the most harmonious way we 
can imagine ; and thus far it appears we should have placed 
them upon our theory, exactly where we find them ; but 
perhaps the two remaining sounds D and B we should have 
^ placed differently ; indeed we certainly should, if we pro-^ 
* ceeded as hitherto, in searching for the next most frequent 
coincidence of vibrations ;^ we might take coincidences 
that would give us in D and B, the itfhior 3cl and minor 7th 
with C ; but the Grecians do not appear to have recognized 
these concords at all ; whether, however, in placing D and B 
so as to produce these concords, instead of discords as thej 

* By this is meant, that possibly musicians of the present daj, if 
they bad to compose a scale, would fiare placed D nearer to £, and B 
nearer to A than they now are, so as to give with C the minor 3d and 
minor 7th. 

Vol. IV. No. 10. 4 
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are now generallj esteeoied, we should not have met with 
Inconveoiences enough to counterbalance it, may be doubt* 
ed ; one very conBiderabie inconvenience is easily perceiv- 
ed, which is this, that instead of three kinds of intervals, 
which now are found between the eight notes, w« should 
have had at least six : besides, we now command those con- 
cords by the intervention of flats and sharps, which is a con- 
trivance of later years. 

But let us proceed with the scale : on measuring the fivd 
intervals thus left, after placing these four sounds, the Gre- 
cians found that the intervals between C and E, and be- 
tween A and c, were much greater than either of the others, 
though all as they now stood were different, the ques- 
tion then became how to divide these two largest; in doing 
f hi?, they were not perhaps so much governed by the ear 
as by csjculation. Almost the only concords, recognized 
at that time, or were then attainable by their imperfect in- 
struments, being those of the 4th and dth, which are formed 
by F and G sounding with C, and it having been found 
by the length of strings, the difference between these two 
sounds F and G was 1-8th, they seem tp have taken this as 
a guide in fixing the sounds we now call D and B ; and to 
have measured off from C and from A, a similar interval ; 
that n to say, they placed a sound just as far above C, and 
another just as far above A as O is above F, and these 
sounds are the notes D and B now in use.^ This manner 
of placing D and B had at least this happy and remarkable 
effect, it reduced the five intervals before existing, and all 
different, to three kinds ; at the same time that it increased 
the number of them to seven, which you will see presently. 
The octave being thus completed, let us place in one view 
the ratio in vibrations which each bears to C, the last 
figures indicating those of C : 

D E F O A B c 
9-8 5-4 4-3 3-2 5-3 15-8 2-1 
and by this we percieve at once, that the coincidence is by 
no means so great in D and B as in the others. It should 
have been before remarked, that D forms with C a discord- 
ant interval called a 2d, whose ratio with C is 9-8th ; and 
B another discordant interval with C, called a 7th, whose 

* See Bnraey^ftastory of Mosick, page 444. 
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ratio with C is 15-8th. Having stated the interral which 
each fflalLes with C» or in other words the distance of each 
from C, lei us now state the intervals between each as thej 
rise. This I shall do, however, by placing over each note 
the proportionate rising in tone, or the increase in vibra- 
tions of each, beyond the note below or preceding it ; and 
bjr placing underneath the exact number of vibrations made 
by each in a second, it being supposed that C makes two 
hundred and fortj ; 

1-8 1*9 M5 1-8 1*9 1*8 M6 
CDEFOABc 
240 270 300 320 360 400 460 480 
by this you see that D rises one-eighth, or makes one- 
eighth more vibrations than C ; E makes one-ninth more 
than D, and sb on ; and the correctness of this calculation 
is easily verified, for the result gives to c just twice the 
number of vibrations of C, which is precisely what it 
ought to have according to theory. 

On comparing these ratios of increase one above another, 
you will find three kinds; the smallest is that of l-15th, as 
from E to F and B to C, and it being but little more than 
half either of the other ratios, these intervals from £ to F 
and B to C,are called semitones major, or simply semitones ; 
the next ratio of increase is l-9th, as from D to E and G to 
A, and these intervals are called minor tones ; the greatest 
ratio of increase is that of l-8th, as from C to D, F to 6, and 
A to B, and these intervals are called major tones. There 
are, therefore, these three sorts of intervals formed between 
one note and the next, in the natural diatonic scale, without 
flats or sharps ; and of these, as we have seen, there are 
three major tones, two minor tones, and two major semi- 
tones. These seven notes or sounds, which form the oc- 
tave, are such as are produced by the white finger-keys on 
the piano-forte, beginning with one C, by which all the 
others are tuned, and ending with the next above ; and the 
whole range of white keys on such instruments are but a suc- 
cession of octaves thus composed. 

I have thus far spoken only of the pleasing concords, 
which are formed in this scale by sounding each with C, the 
original or key note ; but the beauties of musick would be 
extremely limited, if we could not rise harmoniously from . 
either of the notes as well as from C, or if we could not 
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descend haraionioasly as well as ascend. It is really, how- 
ever, worthy of admiration, that in this scale we have near- 
ly the same advantage in rising from most of the other notes 
as from C ; and as to descending, it is sufficient io remark, 
that any interval which is harmonious in rising is so also in 
failing. Indeed, in starting from the other notes, we can 
often get the pleasing concords of the 3d minor, 6lh minor, 
and 7th minor, which we cannot get from C without flats or 
sharps, the use of which will be explained by and by. The 
ratios of vibrations of two strings or sounds, forming these 
minor concords, are as six to five, eight to five, and nine to 
five ; and the ratios of the other concords are before stated. 
Let 08 now take a view of the various concords, which form 
harmony when sounding together, or melody when in succes- 
sion, that we can command rising from each note in the 
scale, when rigidly tuned ; bearing in mind that the ^th, 4th, 
6th major, and 3d major have, next to the octave, the most 
frequent coincidences that can possibly be, as we have 
shown ; and that they present to the ear also the most per- 
fect concords. In rising from each note we have the fol- 
lowing concords, the notes in the octave above being marked 
in small letters : 
C forms with E a 9d major, a 4th with F, dth with O, and a 

6th with A ; 
D forms a 4th with O, and a 6th major with B ; 
£ forms a 3d minor with O, a 4th with A, a 5th with B, 6th 

minor with c, and a 7th minor with d ; 
F forms a dd major with A, and a 5th with c ; i 
O forms a 3d major with B, a 4th with c, a 5th with d, and a 

6th major with e ; 
A forms a dd minor with c, a 5th with e, a 6th minor with f, 

and 7th minor with g ; 
B forms a 3d mipor with d, a 4th with e, and a 6th minor 

with g ; 
all these concords we can form from each of these notes ; 
keeping within the scope of an octave from the note we be- 
gin at, and without using flats or sharps ; b)kt with their use 
all others also would be at our command."^ Besides the 

* It appears bj tbis, we conld get bat two concords within the com- 
pus of an octaTc, in rising from D or from F, witboat nsing flats or 
sharps ; which shows, thi^t without the aid of these, harmony would bet 
eansiderably liputed. It ought in fairness to be remarked, that the 
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two Bemitones in the Dattiral scale, which are more properly 
called major semitones, others are formed by an artificial 
contriTance of later years ; that is, by dividing the five ma- 
jor and minor tones : this is done by interposing five other 
sounds, called flats and sharps, which are distinguished on 
the pianO) and siicb like instruments, by the black finger- 
keys. The five tones being thus divided into ten semitones, 
these together with the two before existing in the natural 
scale, compose the twelve successive half notes, of which 
every octave in the piano and such instruments now con* 
sists. These flats and sharps take their names from the 
contiguous note ; those above C, D, F and 6 are called 
sharps, and another half way below B is called B flat ; 
this is the way they are named ; but in reality sharps and 
flats are convertible terms, for a sharp to one note is 
also a flat to the next above ; by this contrivance we 
get every one of the concords, before enumerated, start 
ing from each note, or from either of the flats or sharps 
themselves, which however we sometimes could not do 
without their aid ; from C, for instance, we get the dd 
minor with D sharp, the 6th minor with G sharp, and 7th 
minor with B flat. 

The semitones, however, which are obtained by dividing 
the five tones are not, strictly speaking, so great as the two 
semitones major in the natural scale ; nor, indeed, could the 
whole tones be exactly divided ; nor would they give the 
concords precisely that we seek for if they were ; for if we 
placed, for instance, a sharp to D just half ways between D 
and E, it would not be a perfect minor 3d with C ; and so 
with the 6th and 7th minor to C. This could be demon- 
strated by a calculation of the ratios of vibrations necessary 
to produce the various concords, and it is an imperfection 
inherent in this and probably every other scale that could 
be formed. It is this imperfection that renders necessary 
what is called temperament, by which we lessen a very little 
the semitones of the natural scale, and enlarge those formed 
by dividing the tones ; by which means all are brought near- 
er to an equality ; and the advantages of this are very im- 
portant, for by thus altering these and some of the other 

JBinor 7th, which I bare considered a concord, is not generally aHowed 
to be sach ; bat I am not enough in the practice or niusick to know, 
whether its harmony is casilv perceived or not « it certainly ought 
td b^, acoordlo]^ to theory. 
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note* 10 the natural scale, icarcelj bo aa to be perceived^ 
we are enabled to command any concord from any note we 
please to start ; and without which, although some might be 
more rigidly exact, yet others would be much less so. Of 
precisely the best mode of tempering instruments, musicians 
are not agreed ; it is generally admitted, however, that the 
5ths and most other concords will boar a little alteration, but 
the octaves none at all. The necessity of temperament 
may perhaps be better conceived, however, from the follow* 
ing circumstance ; if we tune four 5ths upwards from C, 
and then from the highest point we arrive at, tune down<» 
wards two octaves, it will fall upon E ; but if this tuning be 
rigidly exact, this E will not be an exact major 3d from C 
as it ought, but will be perceptibly too high ; %nd this also 
the theory shows, for by calculation it would be about a 
tenth part of a tone major too high, which is a difference 
easily perceived by a good ear. Now as the octaves must 
be exact, either the major 3ds must be increased a little, and 
the 5thB decreased a little, or else the 5thB must be lessened 
all this difference ; but as it can be divided among the four 
5ths, making only a quarter part to each, this may be done 
without any perceptible want of harmony in each step, and 
this is the usual way. This alteration is temperament.^ 

I have thus endeavoured to exhibit, in as plain a way as 
I could, the pretty exact conformity of the diatonic scale to 
the theory of coincidence ; but if, after all, I have not done 
it intelligibly, I know not where you could be better referred, 
than to Euler's letters to a German princess ; where the 
subject may by some be better comprehended, under a dif- 
ferent form. 

I am aware, that some musicians think all harmony can 
be explained, on the doctrine of Fundamental Bass, as 
adopted and theorised by Rameau, an eminent French mu- 

* It is a singular fact in musical science, that no harmonious interval* 
unless it consists of an even Dumber of octaves, can be divided into tfro 
or more harmonious intervals equal to each other : we cannot, for in- 
stance, divide an octave or any smaller concord into halves, thirds, or 
quarters. Yet, however, it is worth/ of remark, that they may be di- 
vided in various ways harmoniously, but unequally ; thus, an octave is 
composed of, and may therefore be divided into a 4th and 6th ; or into 
a 4th, 3d, and 3d minor ; or 6th and 3d minor ; or 3d and 6th minor : 
a 6th may be divided into a 4th and 3d ; a 6ih into a 3d and 3d minor, 
and so on. 
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flkian of the last centarf • This ^octrme is founded on a 
curioas circumstance, first noticed by the same Gallileo; 
-which is this, that every musical cord, besides the principal 
SM>und, gives out as that dies away, two other, higher sounds ; 
which experienced ears acknowledge to be a 12th above, (or 
an octave to its 6th,) and a l7th, (or a double octave to its 3d 
major,) the former being first beard and afterwards the latter. 
These auxiliary sounds, which ar^ called its natural harmo- 
nies, are however so faint and so high, as not to be distinct- 
ly perceived, except when the principal sound is a low one. 
Now the I2th above any sound vibrates, compared with 
fliat, exactly as three to one^ and the l7th as five to one ; 
and these coincidences are the greatest possible, next to the 
octave two to one, and the double octave four to one ; and 
greater than can occur, between any two sounds within the 
compass of an octave. The fact, therefore, of a principal 
sound being attended by others, having in their vibrations 
such striking coincidences with it, seems to me r^ither a con-, 
firmation of our theory ; and, indeed^ a sort x>f natural ex- 
emplification of it. At any rate, however, these two doc- 
trines, if they may be so called, do not militate ; for D' Alem* 
bert, who has unfolded Rameau's system in a peculiarly lu- 
cid manner, resorts continually to ratios of vibrations ; and 
thus, in some degree, blends the two doctrines together. 
This may be seen by reference to the article Musick, in the 
Ency, Brit. 

Tou will observe, however, that ail this theory is designed 
to establish, is, that a certain agreement in the vibrations of 
sounds, is necessary to render them either harmonious or 
melodious ; to search further, and inquire why this agree- 
ment should produce this effect, would be a fruitless task ; 
and we might as well ask, as an elegant writer remarks, why 
the perfume of a rose delights us, or the odour of a poppy 
disgusts ; these are secrets nature will never disclose. 

The perception of harmony, is with every person in a 
greater or less degree innate, but like the reist of our facul- 
ties, is susceptible of vast expansion by exercise. Almost 
every ear perceives the harmony of the octave, but a culti- 
vated one can also appreciate every other concord designat- 
ed by musicians ; and not only feels a different degree, but 
perhaps also a different sort of pleasure excited by each. 
Attempts, indeed, have not been wanting, to characterise 
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and define their various pleasing impressbns. The concord 
of the 5th is considerecT peculiarly sweet, that of the Sd is 
gaj and exLhiliratingy the 3d minor plaintive, and so on with 
the others, each of which is said to inspire a peculiar feeling. 
But it seems more probable, that a cultivated ear may re- 
ceive various impressions from the different concords, than 
that the same concord should produce a similar effect on 
many different individuals, let, however, the effect of 
some sorts of musick is pretty general ; few persons, perhaps, 
are insensible to the soothing melancholy of the slow Scotch 
musick, or the enlivening gaiety of their dances ; but again, 
how much of this is fairly attributable to a peculiar strain of 
melody, or how much to the various sorts of time and mea- 
sure, is not easy to determine ; on this point every practised 
ear must be its own judge, but one quite uncultivated can 
hardly judge at all. 



Character of Mr. Sheridan. 

[The followiug character of Sheridan, is copied from the 
Salem Oasettey into which paper it was extracted from the 
London StatesmaHf and we have not observed it in any 
other of our papers. It is so well written, and with so much 
impartiality and discrimination, that it may be safely pre- 
dicted, that no better account of this extraordinary man will 
ever be given in the same compass.] 

«< It is with deep regret we announce to our readers, the 
death of the right honourable Richard Brinslev Sheri- 
dan, who, after a severe and protracted illness, expired yes- 
terday at noon, in the 65th year of his age. 

<*The various sensations under which we, witb^therest of 
the world, contemplated the course of this extraordinary 
man while living, have been so far recalled to us by the re- 
cent event of his decease, that we cannot dismiss the ac- 
count of it like a common-place article of the obituary. We 
do not strive to check the pangs of grief and pity, which 
mingle with our admiration for a lost son of genius. It is al- 
ways interesting, whether gratifying or painful, to meditate 
the history of a distinguished man ; and more especially oC 
a man, from the materials of whose character even more of 
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^frarnisg than example may be collected. From the mixture 
and counteraction of high endowments with vulgar infirmi- 
ties, and unfortunate habits, ordinary men derive lessons of 
candour and contentment. We cease to murmur at any 
seeming partiality in the distribution of intellectual gifts 
among mankind, when we see the most useful qualitiea 
withheld from, or disdained by those upon whom the most 
splendid ones have been munificently lavished. It extends 
our charity , and abates our pride^ to reflect with calmness 
on the fate of one, who was equally the delight of society, 
and the grace of literature ; whom it has been for many- 
years the fashion to quote, as a bold reprover of the selfish 
spirit of party ; and throughout a period fruitful of adie 
men, and trying circumstances, as the most popular speci- 
men in the British senat^ of political consistency, intrepici^- 
ty and honour. 

** Panegyrick becomes worthless when it is no longer true ; 
and we do not mean to eulogise Mr. Sheridan in unqualified 
terms* Neither fact nor principle will beac out the silly 
adoration with which, ibr some days past, he has been wor- 
shipped by the most furious of his old detractors ; by men 
who seem inclined to pay their debts to his character with 
usurious interest, as if they were discharging a post-obit 
bond. 

** It is needless to say much on those intellectual powers, 
whose living memorials are formed to command the admira- 
tion of every future age. The astonishing talent for obser- 
vation, and knowledge of character, displayed by Mr. Sheri- 
dan IB his dramatick writings, will surprise us more when we 
recollect that he composed the Rivats^ while yet a boy, and 
that his School for Scandal was written at four and twen- ' 
iy. Those who are best acquainted with the history of the 
stage, for an hundred years preceding their appearance, can 
best appreciate the obligations of the publick to an author, 
whose dialogue has the spirit of reality without its coarse- 
ness; who neither wearies nor offends his audience; but 
whose sentiment is animated, and his wit refined. His ope^ 
ra is another specimen of various power, which has eclipsed 
all but one of those which went before it ; and all, without 
exception, of those which have followed. The Duenna has 
but a single rival on the stage ; and if the broad licentious* 
nesB of the Beggar^s Opera, has given its suthor the means 

Vol. IV. J^o. 10. 5 
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of indulging a nervous and pregnant vein of satire, to* he 
found in no otlror English work) Sheridan has combined io 
the plot and language of his Duenna^ the charms of delicacy, 
elegance and ingenuity ; and in his songs has discovered a 
taste and pathos of high poetical beauty. 

<< If we pursue Mr. Sheridan into political life, we shall 
hare equal cause to admire the vigour and versatility of his 
genius. The field on every side of him, was occupied by 
the ablest men who had appeared in parliament for more 
than half a century. Burke, whose mature mind was rich- 
ly furnished from the intellectual stores of all. ages and of all 
nations ; Pitt and Fox, not left like Sheridan to chance, but 
trained and moulded into orators and statesmen ; these were 
formidable checks to the rise of an adventnrer, recommend- 
ed neither by character nor connexion ;^p^^^ educated for 
publick life ; beset by a thousand mi8chieV64iri habits ; crust* 
ed over with indolence, and depressed by fortune* Some 
wonderous internal power buoyed him up, and a temper in* 
vulnerable to <;ommon attacks, left him at all times in posses- 
sion of his unshaken faculties. In cooperation, therefore, 
or rivalry, or hostility, iKiith the first men of his day, he dis- 
tinguished himself amongst them, by wielding with success 
the various weapons for which they were respectively cele- 
brated. In flow of diction he yielded not even to Mr. Pitt; in 
force and acuteness he must justly be compared with the 
great opposition leader ; while in splendour of imagination he 
equalled Burke, and in its use and management far excelled 
him. His sarcasms were finer, but less severe, than those ' 
by which Mr. Pitt indulged his anpier ; and the wit display- 
ed by Sheridan in parliament was, perhaps, from the suavi- 
ty of his temper, much less sharp than brilliant. 

" But the quality, which predominated over all its com- 
panions, in the mind of Mr. Sheridan, was his exquisite and 
highly finished taste. In this rare talent he bad no competi- 
tor ; and this it was which gave such inimitable grace to his 
expressions, and which ip arguing or declaiming, in eulogy 
or invective, disposed his thoughts with an efiect so full and 
admirable. We cafinot expatiate farther on his rhetorical 
qualifications than by observing, that he joined to the high- 
er attributes above spoken of, the natural advantages of a 
clear and melodious voice, a distinct, emphatick, and unaf- 
fected utterance ; and a manly and becoming action. As 
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Mr. Sheridan has produced a comedj which may be de- 
scribed as nearly the best in our language, so did he by 
a cariouB felicity of genius put forth, in his speech on the 
trial of Hastings, the finest specimen of English senatorial 
eioqiience of which modern times can boast. Of this divine 
oration, although nose but those who heard it can adequately 
judge, enough remains to justify our praises in the fragments 
handed dawn to us by the publications of that period, and 
in the recorded sentiments of the leaders of all parties, who 
hung in rapture and amazement on his words. Mr. Sheri- 
dan then reached the pinnacle of his fame. No length of 
days could add to the celebrity at that moment poured 
around him, as an orator and statesman of comprehensive 
and transcendant powers ; no human fortune could have 
■urpaased th«* «*^pectatioos then formed of his future emi- 
nence. Wh^ uey have not since been realized, is a ques- 
tion which posterity will not fail to ask. 

** We pass by the details of his parliamentary progress, 
from the discussions on the Regency in 1789, to those on 
the same subject in 1811. Many important questions, many 
a dangerous crisis, which arose in the long interval between 
these periods, gave Mr. Sheridan the means to establish for 
Umself an occasional interest with the people of England, 
distinct from any that could have been derived from mere 
proofs of talent, or influence of party . On the mutiny at the 
Nore, he enjoyed the credit of essentially contributing to 
save the state. Whenever the liberty of the press was at- 
tacked, that bulwark of the constitution found in him its moat 
zealous and consistent defender ; and when the early burst 
of Spanish patriotism had raised a strong sympathy thtough- 
out this country, it was Mr. Sheridan who first gave form 
and expression to the feeling which swelled every English 
heart ; and who traced in parliament the natural relation be- 
tween the support of Spain, and the deliverance of Europe. 
Without instituting a too severe or invidious scrutiny into 
the justice of those high encomiums which have been passed 
on Mr. Sheridan's patriotick spirit, we shall merely observe, 
that one object of our admiration is, the exquisite judgment, 
the dexterity of tact, with which he at all times seized the 
full tide of publick sentiment, and turned it into the proper 
channel. But it must be acknowledged, that the longer he 
femaioed in the House of Commons^ and before the publick, 
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the more hi« petrsooal coBsequeiice declined. Mr. Sberid&a 
had never, in bis happiest ds^ys, effected an j thing by steady 
application. He wa^ capable of intense, but not of regular^ 
atudy. When publick duty urged hira, he endured tbe bur- 
den as if asleep under its pressure. At length, irben the 
pain could no longer be borne, he roused himself with one 
mighty effort, and burst like a lion through the toils. There 
are reasons for believing, that his constitutional indolence 
began its operation upon his habits at an early age. His very 
first drainatick scenes were written by snatches, with conr 
siderable intervals between them. Convivial pleasures had 
lively charms for one, whose wit was tbe soul of the table : 
and the sparkling glass, the medium of social intercourse* 
had np small share of his affection. These were joys to be 
indulged without effort ; as such they were too well calcu* 
lated to absorb the time of Mr. Sheridan, and sooner or later 
to make large encroachments on his character. His attendr 
ance in Parliament became every year more languid ; the vU 
inertia more incurable ; the plunges by which his genius 
had now and then extricated him in former times, less frequent 
and more feeble. We never witnessed a contrast much more 
melancholy, than between the brilliant and commanding 
talent displayed by Mr. Sheridan throughout the first regen^ 
cy discussions, and the low scale of nerve, activity, and ca^ 
pacity, to which he seemed reduced, when that subject was 
more recently agitated in parliaments But indolence and 
intemperance banish reflection, if not corrected by it ; since 
no man could support the torture of perpetual self-reproach. 
*' Aggravated, we fear, by some such causes, the natural 
careless temper of Mr. Sheridan became ruinous to all his 
better hopes and prospects. Without a direct appetite for 
spending money, he thought not of checking its expenditure. 
The economy of time was as much disregarded, as that of 
money. All the arrangements, punctualities, and minor ob- 
ligations of life were forgotten, and the household of Mr. 
Sneridan wa9 always in a state of nature. His domestick 
feelings were originally kind, and his manners gentle : but 
some bad habits seduced him from the House of Commons, 
and from home ; and equally injured him as an agent of the 
publick good, and as a dispenser of private happiness. It is 
painful, it is mortifying, but it is our sacred duty, to pursue 
this history to the eijid. Pecuniary embarrassments often 
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le^d men to shifts and expedieots : these exhausted, to others * 
of a less doubtful colour. Bluuted sensibility ; reneirefll ' 
excesses ; loss of cosf in society ; follow each other in 
melancholy succession, until solitude and darkness clc»toie the 
scene* , 

'* It has been made a reproach by some persons, inlameQt- * 
ing Mr. Sheridan's cruel destiny, that ** his friends" had 
not done more for him. We freely and conscientiously de- 
clare it as our opinion, that had Mr. Sheridan enjoyed ten. 
receiYorships of Cornwall instead of one, he would not have 
died in affluence. He never would have atlained to comfort 
or independence in his fortune. A vain man may become 
rich, because hb vanity may thirst for only a singfe mode of 
gratification. An ambitious man, a 6oti tivMU a sportsman, 
may severally control their expenses ; but a man who is 
inveterately thooghtless of consequences, and callous to re» 
proof ; who knows not when he squanders money, because 
ne feds not those obligations which constitute or direct hs 
mes ; such a man it is impossible to rescue from destruc- 
tion. We go further, we profess not to conjecture to what 
individuals, the above reproach of forgotten friendship has 
been applied. If against persons of illustrious rank, there 
never was a more unfounded accusation. Mr. Sheridan 
throughout his whole life, stood as he ought.to have done in 
the quarters alluded ip. He then received the most sub- 
stantial proofs of kind and anxious attachment from these 
Eersonagea : and it is to his credit that he was not insensi- 
le to their regard. If the mistaken advocates of Mr. Sheri- 
dan were so much his enemies, as to wish that he had been 
raised 'lo some elevated office, are they not aware that even 
one month's active attendance out of twelve, he was at all 
times utterly incapable of giving ? But what friends are 
blamed for neglecting Mr. Sheridan ? What friendship did 
he ever form ? We more than doubt whether he could fair- 
ly claim the rights of friendship with any leader of the Whig 
Administration. We know that he has publicly asserted 
Mr. Fox to be his friend, and that he has dwelt with much 
eloquence on the sweets and enjoyments of that connexion : 
but it has never been our fortune to find out, that Mr. Fox 
had on any publick or private occasion, bound himself by re- 
ciprocal pledges. Evidence against the admission of 
fiuch ties on his part, may be drawn from the well known 
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anecdotes of what occurred within a few days of that atates- 
man's death. The fact is, that a life of conviviality and 
intemperance seldom favours the cultivation of those better 
tastes and affections, which are necessary to the existence!^ 
Ultimate friendship. That Mr. Sheridan had as many ad« 
ffiirers as acquaintances there is no room to doubt ; but they 
admired only bis astonishing powers ; there never was a 
second opinion or feeling, as to the unfortunate use which he 
.made of them. 

** We have now performed an honest duty, and in many 
particulars an humbling and most distressing one we have 
found it. Never were such gifts as those which Providence 
showered upon Mr. Sheridan so abused-^never were talents 
so miserably perverted. The term ** greatness" has-been 
most ridiculously, and, in a moral sense, most perniciously 
applied io the character of one, who, to speak charitably of 
him, was the weakest of men. Had he employed his match- 
less endowments with but ordinary judgment, nothing in 
England, hardly any ^hing in Europe, could have eclipsed 
his name, or obstructed his progress. It is the peculiar 
praise and glory of our political constitution, that great 
abilities may emerge from the meanest station and seize the 
first honors of the community. It is the nobler praise, and 
purer happiness of our moral system, that great rices throw 
obstacles before the march of ambition, which no torce nor 
superiority of intellect can remove.'' 



From the London New Monthly Btagasinefor August. 

Thb following j€ti d'espn/ was written by SirJosHna 
Rbtnolds, to illustrate a remark which he had made— < 
<< That Dr. Joaxsoir considered Oarrick as his property, 
and would never suffer any one to praise or abuse him bnt 
himself." In the first of these supposed dialogues, Sir 
Joshua himself, by high encomiums upon Garrick, isrepre* 
sented as drawing upon him Johnson's censure ; in the se* 
cond, M. Gibbon, by taking the opposite side, calls forth 
his praise. 
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Dft. JORmON AlTD Sn JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Reynolds. Let me alone^ I'll bring bim out (Mtde.) I 
hxwe been thinkiiigy Dr. JobosoD, tbia morning on a matter 
that baa puzzled me very much ; it is a subjeet that I dare 
lay has often passed in your thou^ts, and dbough I cannot, 
1 dare say you haye made up your mind upon it. 

Johnson. Tilly fally, what is all this preparation — ^what 
is all this mighty matter ? 

JZ. Why it ia a very weighty matter. The subject I 
have been thinking upon is— Predestination and Free-wili, 
two things I cannot reconcile together for the life of me ; in 
my opinwn, Dr. Johnson, Free-will and Fore-knowledge 
cannot be reconciled. 

J. It is not of very great importance what your opinioB 
is upon such a question* 

A. But I meant only. Dr. J. to know your opinion.*^ 

J. Noy Sir ; you meant no such thing : you meant only 
to shew these gentlemen that you are not the man they took 
you to be, b^'t that you think of high matters sometimes, 
aod that you may have the credit of having it said, that you 
held an argument with Sam Johnson on Predestinatbn and 
Free«wiil ;— a subject of that magnitude as to have engaged 
the attention of the world— to have perplexed the wisdom 
of man for these two thousand years ;--a subject on which 
the fallen angels, who had yet not lost all their original 
brtgfMness, find themselves in wandering mases lost* That 
such a subject could be discussed in the levity of a convi- 
vial meeting, is a degree of absurdity beyond what is easily 
conceivable. « 

R. It is so as you say to be sure ; I talked once to our 
friend Garrick upon this subject, but I remember we could 
make nothing of it. , / 

J. O noble pair! /-'- ' • 

R. Oarrick was a clever fellow, Dr. J. ; Garrick take 
him altogether was certainly a very great roan. 

J. Garrick, Sir, may be a great man in yotir opinion, as 
far as I know, but he was not so in mine ; little things are 
great to little men. 

R. I have heard you say, Dr. Johnson 

•J. Sir, you never heard me say that David Garrick was 
a great man ; you may have heard me say that Garrick was 
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a good repeater-K>f other men's words ;.-word8 put into hii 
mouth by other men ; this makes bat a faint approach to*- 
wards being a great man. 

R. But take Garrick upon the wholei now^ in regard to 
conversation 

J. Well, Sir, in regard to conrersation, I never d!scov« 
ered in the conversation of David Oarrick any intellectual 
energj, any wide grasp of thought, any extensive compre- 
hension of mind, or that he possessed any of those powers 
to which greai could, with any degree of propriety, be ap« 



R. But still 

J. Hold, Sir, I have not done-^there are to be sure in 
the laxity of colloquial speech, various kinds of greatness ; 
a man may be a great tobacconist, a man may be a great 
painter, he may be likewise a great mimick ; now you may 
be the one, and Oarrick the c^er, and yet neither of you 
be great men* — 

R. But, Dr. Johtison ■ 

J* Hold, Sir ; I have often lamented how dangerous it 
is to investigate and to discriminate character, to men who 
have no discriminative powers. 

R. But Garrick as a companion, I heard you say— no 
longer ago than last Wednesday, at Mr. Tbrale's table— 

J. You teaze me. Sir. Whatever you may have heard 
me say, no longer ago than last Wednesday at Mr. Tbrale's 
table, I tell you I do not say so now ; beside, as I said be- 
fore, you may not have understood me— you misapprehend* 
ed me— you may not have heard me. 

jR. I am very sure I heard you. 

J. Besides, besides, Sir, besides— do you not know- 
are you so ignorant as not to know, that it is the highest 
degree of rudeness to quote a man against himself? 

R. But if you differ from yourselF, and give one opinion 
to-day— 

J. Have done, Sir, the company you sec are tired, t» 
well as myself. 



I 
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T other side. 

DR. JOHNSON AJXV MR. GIBBON. 

Johnson. No, Sir ; Garrick*8 fame was prodigious, not 
only in England, but all over Europe ; even in Russia, I 
have been told, he was a proverb, I when anj one had re-* 
peated well, he was called a second Garrick. 

Gibbon. I think he had full as much reputation as he 
deserved. 

J. 1 do not pretend (o know, Sir, what your meaning 
may be, by saying he had as much reputation as he deserv- 
ed. He deserved much, and he had much. 

G. Why surely. Dr. Johnson, his merit was in small 
things only. He had none of those qualities that make a 
real great man. 

J. Sir, I as little understand what your meaning may 
be, when you speak of the qualities that make a great man* 
It is a vague term. Garrick was no common man. A man 
above the common size may surely, without any great im« 
propriety, be called a great man. In my opinion he has 
very reasonably fulfilled the prophecy which he once re- 
minded me of having made to his mother ; when she asked 
me how little David weiit on at school, that I should say to 
her, that he would come to be hanged, or come to be a great 
man. No, Sir ; it is undoubtedly true, that the same quali- 
ties united with virtue or vice, make a hero or a rogue ; a 
great general or a highwayman. Now Garrick, we are sure, 
was never hanged, and in regard to his being a great man, 
you must take the whole man together.— It must be consid- 
ered in how many things Garrick excelled, in which every 
man desires to exceil. Setting aside his excellence as an 
actor, in which he is acknowledged to be unrivalled, as a 
man, as a poet, as a convivial companion, you will find but 
few his equals, and none his superiour. As a man he was 
hind, friendly, benevolent, and generous. 

O. Of Garrick's generosity I never heard. I under- 
fitood his character to be totally the reverse, and that he 
was reckoned to have loved money. 

X That he loved money nobody will dispute ;— who 
docs not ? but if you mean by loving money, that he was 
parsimonious to a fault, Sir, you have been misinformed. 

Vol. IV. No. 10. 6 
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To Foote, and such scouqdreb, who circulated those re- 
ports—to such profligate spendthrifts prudence is meanness, 
and economy is avarice. That Garricic in early youth was 
brought up in strict habits of economy, I believe, and that 
they were necessary,! have heard from himself. To suppose 
that Garrick might inadvertently act from this habit, and 
be saving in small things, can be no wonder ; but let it be 
remembered at the same time, that, if he was frugal by hab- 
it, he was liberal from principle : that when he acted from 
reflection, he did what his fortune enabled him io do, and 
what was expected from such a fortune. I remember no 
instance of David's parsimony but once : when he stopped 
Mrs. Woffington from replenishing the teiapot, it was al- 
ready, he said, as red as blood ; and this instance is doubt-* 
ful and happened many years ago. In the latter part of bis 
life 1 observed no blamable parsimony in David. His table 
was elegant and even splendid ; his house, both in town and 
country, his equipage ; and, 1 think, all his habits of life, 
were such as might be expectecl from a man who had ac- 
quired great riches. In regard to his generosity, which 
you seem to question, I shall only say, there is no man io 
whom I would apply, with more confidence of success, for 
the loan of two hundred pounds to assist a common friend 
than to David ; and this too with very little, if any, proba- 
bility of its being repaid. 

Q. You ^ere going to say something of him as a writer. 
Tou don't rate him very high as a poet. 

J. Sir, a man may be a respectable poet, without being 
a Homer ; as a man may be a good player without being a 
Garrick. In the lighter kinds of poetry, in the appen- 
dages of the drama, he was, if not the firsts in the vtry first 
class. He had a readiness and facility, a dexterity of 
mind that appeared extraordinary even to men of experi- 
ence, and who are not apt to wonder from ignorance. Writ- 
ing prologues, epilogues, and epigrams, he said he consider- 
ed as his trade ; and he was what a man should be always, 
at all times, ready at his trade. He required two hours for 
a prologue or epilogue, and five minutes for an epigram. 
Once at Burke's table the company proposed a subject, and 
Garrick finished his epigram within the time. The same 
experiment was repeated in the garden, and with the same 
success. 
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6. Oarrick had some flippancy of parts, to be sure, and 
was brisk and livelj ip company ; and, by helpof mimickry 
and story-telling, made himself a pleasant companion : but 
here the whole irorld gave the superiority to Foote, and 
Garrick himself appears to have felt as if his genius was re** 
buked by the siiperiour powers of Foote. It has been often 
observed, that Garrick never dared to enter into competi- 
tion with him, but was content to act an underpart t6 bring 
Foote out. 

J. That this conduct of Garrick mi^ht be interpreted 
by the gross minds of Foote, and his friends, as if he was- 
afraid to encounter him, I can easily imagine. Of the na- 
tural superiority of Garrick over Foote, this conduct is an 
instance : he disdained entering into competition with »uch 
a fellow, and made him the buffoon of the company ; or, as 
you say, brought him out. And what was at last brought 
out, but coarse jests and vulgar merriment; indecency and 
impiety; a relation of events which, upon the face of them, 
could never have happened; characters grossly conceived 
and as coarsely represented ! Foote was even no mimick. 
He went out of himself, it is true, but without going into 
another man. He is excelled by Garrick even in this, which 
is considered as Foote's greatest excellence. Garrick, be- 
sides his exact imitation of the voice and gesture of his ori- 
ginal to a degree of refinement of which Foote had no con- 
ception, exhibited the mind and mode of thinking of the per- 
son imitated. Besides, Garrick confined his powers with- 
in the limits of decency— he had a character to preserve ; 
Foote had none. By Footers buffoonery and broadfaced 
merriment, private friendship, publick decency, and. every 
thing estimable amongst men were trod under foot. We all 
know the difference oJT their reception in the world. No 
man, however high in rank, or literature, bat was proud to 
know Garrick, and was glad to have him at his table ; no 
man ever considered or treated Garriek as a player : he may 
be said to have stepped out of his own rank, into an higher, 
and by raising himself, he raised the rank of his profession* 
At a convivial table his exhilarating powers were unrivalled. 
He was lively, entertaining, quick in discerning the ridicule 
of life, and as ready in representing h ; and on graver sub- 
jects there were few topicks in which he could not bear his 
part. It is injnrious to the character of GsMrrjck to be nan- 
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ed ia the same breath with Foote. That Foote was adaiif* . 
ted sometimes into good coaipanj (to do the man what ere* 
dit I can) I wHI allow; but then it was merely to play tricks. 
Foote's merriment was that of a buSoon^ and Garrick's that 
of a gentleman. 

Q. I have been told, on the contrary^ that Garrick in 
company had not the easy manners of a gentleman. 

J. Sir, I don't know what yt>u may have been told, or 
what your ideas may be of the manners of gentlemen. Gar- 
rick had no vulgarity in his manners. It is true, Garrick had ^ 
not the airiness of a fop ; nor did he assume an affected in- 
difference to what was passing. He did not lounge from the 
table to the window, and from thence to the fire ; or whilst 
you were addressing your discourse to him, turn from you 
and talk to his next neighbour ; or give any indication that 
he was tired of his company* If such manners form your 
ideas of a fine gentleman^ Garrick had them not. 

O. 1 mean that Garrick was more overawed by the pre- 
sence of the ^reat, and more obsequious to rank, than Foote, 
who considered himself as their equal, and treated them 
with the same familiarity as they treated each other. 

J. He did so, and what did the fellow get by it ? The 
gros&^oss of his mind prevented him from seeing that this 
fkmiiiarity was merely suffered, as they would play with a 
dog. He got no ground by effecting to call peers by their 
surnames. The foolish fellow fancied that lowering them was 
raising himself to their level. This affectation of familiar- 
ity with the great, this childish ambition of momentary ex-^ 
altation, obtained by the neglect of those ceremonies which 
custom has established as the barriers between one order of 
spciety and another, only shewed his folly and meanness. 
He did not see, that by encroaching on others dignity he 

I)ut himself in their power ; either to be repelled with help- 
ess indignity, or endured by clemency and condescension. 
Garrick, by paying due respect to rank, respected himself. 
What he gave was returned, and what was returned was kept 
forever. His advancement was on firm ground — he was re- 
cognized in publick, as well as respected in private ; and as 
no man was ever more courted, and better received by the 
publick, so no man was ever less spoiled by its flattery. 
Garrick continued advancing to the last-— till he had acquire 
ed every advantage that high birth or title could bestow 
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except the precedence of going into a room ; but when he 
was there, he was treated with as much attention as the first 
man at the table. It is to the credit of Garrick that he 
never laid any claim to this disfin<ltion. It was as volunta- 
rily allowed as if it has been his birth right. In this, I con- 
fess, I looked upon David with some degree of envy; not so 
much for the respect he received, as for the manner of its 
being acquired. lYhat fell into his lap Unsought,! have been 
forced to claim : — I began the world by fighting my way. 
There was •something about me that invited insult, or at 
least, a disposition to neglect ; and I was equally disposed 
to repel insult and to claim attention ; and I fear continue 
too much in this disposition now that it is no longer neces- 
sary. I receive at present as much favour as I have a right 
to expect. I am not one of the complainers of the neglect 
of merit. 

O. Your pretensions, Dr. Johnson, nobody will dispute. 
I cannot place GarrJcK on the same footing. Your reputa- 
tion will continue increasing afler your death, when Garrick 
will be totally forgotten. You will be forever considered as 
a classick. 

J. Enough Sir, enough. The company would be better 
pleased to see us quarrel than bandying compliments. 

O. But yoD must allow, Dr. Johnson, that Garrick was 
too much a slave to fame, or rather to the mean ambition of 
living with the great — terribly afraid of making himself 
cheap even vith them ; by which he debarred himself of 
much pleasant society. Employing so much attention, and 
so much management upon little things, implies, I think, a 
little mind. It was observed by his friend Colman, that he 
never went into company but with ar plot how to get ont 
of it. He was every minute called out, and went off or re- 
tumedj as there was or was not a probability of his shin- 
ing. 

/. In regard to his mean ambition, as you call it, of liv- 
faig with the great, what was the boast of Pope, and is ev- 
ery man's wish, can be no reproach to Garrick. He who says 
he despises it, knows he lies. That Garrick husbanded his 
fame, the fame which he had justly acquired both at the 
theatre and at the table, is not denied : hut where is the 
blame either in the one case or the other, of leaving as little 
as he could to chance ? Besides, Sir, consider what you 
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have said. You first deoj Oarrick'a pretensions to fame, 
and (hen accuse him of too great an attention to preserve 
what he never possessed. 

O. I don't understand^-*—- 

J. I can't help that. 

6. Welly but Dr. JobnsoOy you will not vindicate him 
in his over and above attention to his fame ; his inordinate 
desire to exhibit himself to new men ; like a coquette ever 
seeking after conquests, to the total neglect of old friends 
and admirers. 

** He threw off his friends like a huntsman his pack,"^^ 
always looking out for new game. 

J. When you quoted the line from Goldsmith, you 
ought in fairness to have given what followed. ^' He 
knew when he pleas'd he could whistle them back.'' 
which implies at least that he possessed a power over other 
men's minds approaching to fascination ; but, consider Sir, 
what is to be done. Here is a man whom ev^ry other man 
desires to know. Garrick could not receive and cultivate 
all, according to each man's conception of his own value. 
We are all apt enough to consider ourselves as possessing 
a right to be excepted from the common crowd. Besides, Sir, 
I do not see why that should be imputed to him as a crime, 
which we all so irresistably feel and practice, We all make a 
greater exertion in (he presence of new men than of old ac^ 
quaintances. It is undoubtedly true, that Garrick divided 
his attention amQUg so many that but litde was left to (he 
share of any individual ; like (he ex(ension and dissipation 
of water into dew, there was not quantity united sufficient 
to quench any man's thirst ; but this is the inevitable state 
of things. Garrick, no more than another man, could unite 
what in their natures are incompatible. 

fif. But Garrick was not only excluded by this means 
from real friendship, but accused of treating those whom he 
called his friends with insincerity and double dealing. 

J. Sir, it is not true. His character in that respect is 
misunderstood. Garrick was to be sure, very ready i^ 
promising ; but he intended at that time to fulfill his prom- 
^e. He intended no deceit. His politeness,or his good nature, 
call it which you will, made him unwilling to deny. He 
wanted the courage to say no even to unreasonable de- 
aands. This was the great errour of his life. By raising ex^ 
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pectationa which he did not, perhaps could not, gratify, he 
made maajr enemies ; at the same time it must be remem- 
bered, that this error proceeded from the same cause which 
produced many of his virtues. Friendships from warmth 
of temper^ too suddenly taken up, and too violent to con- 
tinue, ended, as they were like to do, in disappointment. 
His friends became his enemies ; and those having been foa« 
tered in his bosom, well knew his sensibility to reproach, 
sad they took care that he should be amply supplied with 
such bitter portions as they were capable qjT administering. 
Their impotent eflbrts he ought to have despised ; but he 
felt them; nor did he affect insensibility. 

O* And that sensibility {Nrobably shortened his life. 

/• No Sir, he died of a disorder of which you or any 
other man may die, without being killed by too much sen- 
sibility* 

O. But yoQ will allow, however, that this sensibility, 
those fine feelings, made him the great actor he was. 

J. Thb h all cant ; fit only for kitchen wenches and 
chambermaids. Oarrick's trade was to represent passion; 
not to feel it. Ask Reynolds whether he felt the distress 
of Count Hiigolino when be drew it. 

0. But surely he feels the passion at the moment he is 
representing it. 

J. About as much as Punch feels. — That Garrick him-* 
self gave into this foppery of feelings, I can easily believe | 
but he knew at the same time that he lied. He might think 
it right, as far as I know, to have, what fools imagined he 
ought to have ; but it is amazing that any should be so ig** 
norant as to think that an actor will risk his reputation by 
depending on the feelings that shall be excited in the pre^ 
sence of two hundred people, on the repetition .of words 
that he has repeated two hundred times before in what ac- 
tors call their study. No, Sir, Garrick left nothing to 
chance. Every gesture, every expression of countenance, 
and variety of voice, was settled in his closet before he set 
his foot upon the stage. 

[We think every reader will admit that the preceding 
lively article is an original production of Sir J. Reynolds. 
There is such an intimate knowledge of .the characters of 
Johnson and Garrick ; so much good taste in imitating the 
manner of the former, without caricature, that it carries in- 
trinsick marks of its being genuine.] 
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Mr. Adamses Letter io the Abbe de Mably^ &e. 

[In our last number we mentioned being in possession of 
the following interesting article. After the publication of 
the anecdote from Grimm's Memoirs in the Dailj Adyer- 
tiser, Mr. Adams was written to by the gentleman to whom 
his reply is addressed, for information on the subject of this 
pretended application to the Abbe de Mably, urimm him- 
self, in a subsequent volume, contradicts the story he bad 
previously inserted. Those who are interested in Ameri- 
can history, or are pleased with literary anecdote, will be 
gratified with an autnentick account of this transaction, and 
which places it in a clea^ point of view. The letter to the 
Abbe de Mably, which is published, except in one edition, 
of the *< Defence of the American Constitutions," inFrencb^ 
is a very valuable guide to all those who may wish to in- 
vestigate or write upon the subject of Americap histo- 
ry, and on this account alone it is an important document. 
Two original notes follow; one from the Abbe de Mably, 
and the other from Marmontel, who in his quality of His- 
toriographer of France, to which he had been recently 
named, had requested to see the letter. The note of de Ma- 
bly is almost ludicrous, from the sort of panick with which 
he declines the task, when told what preparations would be 
necessary to achieve it, after he bad so boldly in conversa- 
tion, asserted his intention of writing *^ thewhole.^^-^lt may 
be excusable to add, that we are particularly gratified in 
publishing this statement.] 

Quincj, Sept. 14th, 1816. 

SBAK SIR, 

SoMR of those publications, which in France, as you 
very well know, are called foreign Gazettes and Journals, 
announced to the world, in 1782, that the Congress of the 
United States of America, had directed Dr. Franklin 
and Mr. Adams to request the Abbe De Mably, to furnish 
them with a plan of a code of laws for their future govern- 
ment. By whom so ridiculous a fiction was imagined, and 
how it found its way into those publick prints, I never knew, 
and always thought it idle to inquire. But if you recollect 
the ambition of the French Philosophers, and their ardent 
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desire to be distinguished by foreign States anfl Princes $ 
the examples of J. J. Rousseau, Abbe Condillac, D'Alem- 
bert, Diderot, La Harpe, &c ; you will not be surprised that 
the report of such glory to De Mably, as fo be the Legisla- 
tor of the New World and of hundreds of millions of future 
people, became a " scandal to philosophy,*' and spread 
jealousy and envy through the whole Coterie, of which 
Gh-imm was a principal member, both at the baron D'HoI- 
bach's and at Mr. Necker's. 

The Ahbe de Mably himself, in his observations on 
our Constitutions, has said that ** Mr. Adams desired his 
sentiments." This is true. But the meaning and the cir- 
cumstances of that ** desire," ought to be known, that those 
who think it of any consequence, may understand in what 
sense it is true. 

Upon Mr. Adams's arrival in Paris from the Hague, upon 
the business of the Peace, in 178*2, the Abbe de Mably's 
work, " on the manner of Writing History" was put into 
his hand. At the conclusion of that publication, the learn- 
ed and ingenious Abbe declared *^ his intention of writing 
on the American Revolution." 

Meeting the Abbe de Mably soon afterwards at dinner, 
at the country seat of Monsieur de Chalut, the Farmer- 
General, the Abbes De Chalut and*Arnou, who were of the 
party, and to whom Mr. Adams had been somewhat fami- 
liarly known in 1778, 1779, and 1780: informed him, that 
their friend the Abbe de Mably, was about writing ** Thb 
History ol^ the American Revolution !" and would 
be obliged to Mr. Adams, for any facts or memorials, that 
might be in his possession or within his power. 

Mr. Adams asked << what part of the Revolution, was 
.intended to be written? The answer was ** the whole !" 
Adams asked ** Where had the Abbe obtained the mate- 
rials ?" the answer was " It was supposed they might be ob- 
tained from the publick papers and inquiry of individuals." 
In reply to this, many difficulties were started by Mn 
Adams, and the conversation was long and lively. Neither 
of the three Abbe's understood the American language. 
Adams's French was miserably bad. At last the gentlemen 
requested Adams's sentiments in writing, said they would 
get them translated into French, and consider them more 
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matutelj. Accordingly, in a few days, Adams wrote lo 
the Abbe de Mablj, the following letter ; by which you 
will see that the invitation to (be Abbe to write waa a mere 
compliment, and rather a civil admonition not to expose bis 
reputation by attempting a history for which he was wholly 
unqualified, than any formal or serious request that he 
would write at all. 

" We ought to be obliged to any gentlemen of letters in 
Europe, who will favour us with his candid thoughts and 
advice : but in general the theory of Government is as well 
understood in America, as it is in Europe ; and by great 
numbers of individuals, is every thing relative to a freb 
GOVERKMBNT, infinitely belter comprehended, than by the 
Abbe de Mably, or Mr. Turgot, amiable, learned and in- 
genious as they were." 

Mr. Adam's letter, to the Abbe de Mably, was as fof- 
lows. 

To (he Abbe de Mabljf. 

It is with pleasure that I have learned your design, to 
write upon the American Revolution ; because your other 
writings, which are much admired by Americans, contain 
principles of legislation, policy and negociation, which are 
perfectly analogous to their own. So that you cannot write 
upon this subject, without producing a work, instructive to 
thepubiick, and especially to my fellow citizens* 

But I hope, Sir, you will not accuse me of presumptioD, 
of affectation, or of singularity, if I venture to express my 
opinion, that it is yet too soon to undertake a complete his- 
tory of that great event; and that there is no man, either 
in America or in Europe, at this day, capable of perform^ 
ing it, or is in possession of the materials requisite and 
necessary for that purpose. 

To engage in such a work, a writer ought to divide the 
history of America into several periods. 

1. From the first establishment of the Colonies in 1600, 
to the commencement of their disputes with Great Britain 
in 1761. 

2. From the commencement of those di>«putes in 1761, 
occasioned by an order of the Board of Trade and Planta- 
tion!^ in Great Britain, sent to the oflicers of the Customs m 
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America, to carry into execation, in the strictest manner^ 
the acts of Trade, and to apply to the Courts of Judica- 
ture for writs of assistance, for that purpose ; to the com- 
mencement of hostilities, on the 19th of April, 1775. Dur- 
ing this period of fourteen years, there was little more than 
a war of the quill. 

3. From the k>attle of Lexington, to the signature of the 
treaty with France, on the 6th of February, 1778. During 
this period of three years, the war was exclusively between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

4. From the treaty with France, to the commencement of 
hostilities, between Great Britain and France, in the first 
place, afterwards with Spain, then to the gradual progress 
of the armed neutrality, and the war of England against 
Holland. Finally, all these scenes have their catastrophe 
in the negociatious of the peace. 

Without a distinct knowledge of the history of the Colo- 
nies in the first period, a writer will find himself embarrass- 
ed from the begibning to the end of bis work, to account 
for events and characters which will present themselves in 
every step of his path, as he advances to the second, third, 
and fourth periods. To acquire a sufficient knowledge of 
the first period, it will be necessary to read all the charters 
granted to the Colonies, and the commissions and instruc- 
tions given to Governours ; all the codes of laws of the 
different Colonies, (and thirteen volumes in folio of dry and 
disgusting Statutes cannot be read with pleasure, nor in a 
short time,) all the records of the Legislatures of the several 
Colonies, which cannot be found, but in manuscript, and by 
travelling in person from New-Hamshire to Georgia ; the 
records of the Board of Trade and Plantations in Great 
Britain, from its institution to its dissolution ; as also the 
files in the offices of some of the Secretaries of State. 

There is another branch of reading which cannot be 
neglected if the former might be omitted. I mean those 
writings which have appeared in America, from time to 
time. I pretend not however, in the place where I am, at 
a distance from all books and writings, to make an exact 
enumeration. The writings of the ancient governours 
Winthrop and Winslow, Dr. Mather, Mr. Prince, Neal'a 
History of New-England, Douglases Summary, the Pro- 
gressive Amelioration of the Lands and the present state 
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sachusetts Bhv, Smith's History of New- York, Smith's 
History of New-Jersey, the Works of Wtiiism Penoy 
Dum aer% Defence of the New-England Charters, the His* 
tory of Virginia, and many other publick writings. Ail 
these were anteriour to the present quarrel, which began in 
1761. 

During the second period, the writings are more nnme* 
rous, and more difficult to be procured. There were then 
given to the pubiicL, works of great importance. In the con* 
troversies between those who were actors in this scene, as 
writers, there are some who ought to be disiinguished* 
Among Them, are the governb<irs, under the king, Pownali 
Bernard and Hutchinson, lieutenant governour Oliver, Mr. 
Sewall, the judge of Admiralty for Halifax, Jonathui May- 
hew, D. D. James Olis, Oxenbridge Thatcher, Samuel 
Adams, Josiah duincy* Joseph Warren; and perhaps the 
following have not been less important than the foregoingt 
viz. the writings of Mr. Dickenson, of Mr. Wilson and Dr. 
Rush, of Philadelphia, of Mr. Livingston and Mr. M'Dou- 
gal, of New- York, of Col. Bland and Arthur Lee, of Vir- 
ginia, and of many others. The records of the town of 
Boston, and bspbcialit of the committeb of cor- 
HEBPOjiDEifCfi; the bbcords of the board of com<« 
MissioNBRs OF THE CUSTOMS in BostoH, the journals of 
the house of representatives, and of the council of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay ; moreover, the gazettes of the town of 
Boston, not forgetting those of New*York and Philadel* 
phia, ought to be collected and examined, from the year 

1760. All this is necessary, in order to write with preci- 
sion, and in detail, the history of the discussions before 
hostilities commenced ; during the period, from the year 

1761, to the 19th of April, 1765. 

During the third and the fourth period, the records, 
pamphlets and gazettes of the thirteen states, ought to be 
collected, as well as the journals of Congress, (of which 
nevertheless, a great part is still secret,) and the collection 
of the new constitutions of the several states. The Beroem- 
brancer^ and the Annual Begister, periodical papers pub- 
lished in England ; the affairs of England and America, and 
the Mercury of France, published in Paris, and the Dutch 
Politician, printed at Amsterdam ; the whole course of the 
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corregpondence of General Washiogton with Congress, from 
the month of July, 1775^ to this day, which has not yet been 
ubiished, and which will not be published till Congi'ess 
ihall order or permit it. Albw me to say, that until this 
Tast source of information shall be opened, it will be scarce* 
Iv possible for any man to undertake the history of the 
American war. There are still, other writings of importance, 
m the office of the secret committee of Congress, in^ the 
Committee of foreign affairs, in the committee on the trea* 
sury, in the marine or naval committee, in the board of war, 
as iong as it existed, and of the departments of war, of the 
oayy, the finances, and of foreign affairs, from their institu- 
tion. There are also letters of American ministers in 
France, Spain, Holland, and other parts of Europe. 

The greatest part of the documents and materials being 
still secret, it is premature to undertake a general history 
of the American revolution* But too much labour and care 
cannot be employed in making collections of these materi- 
ala* There exist, however, in fact, alfxady two or three 
general histories of the American war, and the American 
revolution, published in London, and two or three others 
published in Paris. Those in the English language, are 
only materials indigested and confused, without discern- 
ment ; and all these histories, both in French and English, 
are only monuments of the complete ignorance of the wri- 
ters of their subject. 

The whole of a long life, to begin at the age of twenty 
years, would be necessary, to assemble from all nations and 
from all parts of the world, in which they are deposited, the 
documents proper to form a complete history of the Ameri- 
can revolution ; because it is indeed the history of man- 
kind during that epoch. The histories of France, Spain, 
Holland, England, and the neutral powers, must be united 
with that of America. The materials ought to be assem- 
bled from all these nations ; and the documents the roost 
important of all, as well as the characters of actors arid (be 
secret springs of action, are still concealed in cabinets and 
enveloped in cyphers. 

Whether, you, sir, undertake to give a general history, 
or only observations and remarks, Kke those you have pub- 
lished concerning the Greeks and Romans, you will pro- 
duce a work, very interesting and instructive, in morality, 
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policy, and legislation ; and I ahail esteem it an honour and 
a pleasure to furnish you with any little assistance in my 
power to facilitate your researches. 

It is impossible for me to say, whether the government 
of France would wish to see any work profoundly written 
and by an author of great celebrity, in the French language* 
Principles of government must be laid open, so different 
from those which we find in Europe, especially in France, 
that such an essay perhaps, would not be seen with indifibr* 
ence. But of this 1 am not a competent judge. 

Permit me, sir, before I finish this letter, to point at a 
key to all this histtory. There is a general analogy in the 
governments and characters of all the thirteen states. But 
it waf^ not, till the debates and the war began in Massachu- 
setts Bay, the principal province of New-England, that 
their primitive institutions produced their first eflfect. 
Four of these institutions ought to be amply investigated 
and maturely considered,^ by any person who wishes to 
write with correct infoi*mation upon this subject, for they 
have produced a decisive effect, not only in the first de- 
terminations of the controversies in writing, and the first de- 
bates in councils, and the first resolutions to resist in arms ; 
but also, by the influence they had on the minds of the oth- 
er colonies, by giving them an example to adopt more or 
less the saute institutions and similar measures. The four 
institutions intended, are 

1. The towns or districts* 
' 2. The congregations. 

3. The schools. 

4. The militia. 

The towns are certain extents of country, or districts 
of territory, into which Massachusetts Bay, Connect- 
icut, New-Hampshire and Rhode Island are divided. 
These towns contain upon an average, say, six miles or two 
leagues square. The inhabitants who live within these lim- 
its are formed by law into corporations, or bodies politick, 
and are invested with certain powers and privileges ; as, 
for example, to repair the great roads or highways, to sup- 
port the poor, to choose their municipal officers, called se** 
lectmen, their constables, their collectors of taxes, and 
•th^r officers ; and above all, their representatives in the 
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legislatiire ; as also, Ihe right to assemble, whenever they 
are sammoned by their selectmen) in their town halls, there 
to deliberate upon the publick affairs of the town^ or to give 
.instruction to their representatives in the legislature. The 
consequences of these institutions have been, that the in- 
habitants, having acquired from their infancy the habit of 
discussing, of deliberating and of judging of publick affairs ; 
it was in these assemblies of towns or districts, that the sen- 
timents of the people were formed in the first place, and 
their resolutions were taken, from the beginning to the end 
of the disputes and the war with Great Britain. 

The congregations are religious societies, which compre* 
hend the whole people. Every district contains a parish 
or religious congregation* In general they have but one, 
though some of them have several. Each parish hag a tern- 

Ele for publick worship, and a minister maintained at the pub- 
ck expense. The constitutions of these congregations are 
extremely popular, and the clergy hate little influence or 
authority, beyond that which their own piety, virtues, and 
talents naturally give them. They are chosen by the peo*' 
pie of their parishes, and receive their ordinations from the 
neighbouring clergy. They are all married, have families, 
and live with their pacishonaers in an intimate and perfect 
friendship. They visit the sick ; they are charitable to the 
poor ; they solemnize marriages and funerals, and preach 
twice every Sunday ; the smallest imputation on their mor^ 
al character, would destroy their influence and ruin them 
for ever. They are therefore wise, virtuous, and pious men. 
Their sentiments are in general conformable to those of their 
people, and they are jealous friends of liberty. 

3. There are schools in every town, established by an 
express law of the colony. Every town, containing sixty 
families, is obliged, under a penalty, to maintain constantly, 
a school and a schoolmaster, who shalKteach his scholars 
reading, writing, arithmetick, and the rudiments of the La- 
tin and Greek languages. All the children of the inhabit- 
ants, the rich as well as the poor, have a right to go to these 
publick schools. There are formed the candidates for ad- 
mission, as students into the colleges at Cambridge, New- 
Haven, Princeton, and Dartmouth. In these colleges are 
educated future makers for these schools, future ministers 
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for these cotigregations, doctors of law and medicine, and 
magistrates and officers for the government of the eonntry. 

4. The militia comprehends the whole people. By yir- 
tue of the laws of the countrj, everj male inhabitant be* 
tween sixteen and sixty years of age, is enrolled in a com- 
pany and a regiment of militia, completely organiaed with 
all its officers. He is enjoined to keep always in his house 
and at his own expense, a firelock in good order, a powder 
horn, a pound of powder, twelve flints, four and twenty 
' balls of lead, a cartouch box, and a knapsack ; so that the 
whole country is ready to march for its own defence npon 
the first signal of alarm. These companies and regiments 
are obliged to assemble at certain times in every year, nn* 
der the orders of their officers for the inspection of their 
arms and ammunition, and to perform their exercises and 
manoeuvres. 

Behold, sir, a little sketch of the four principal sources 
of that prudence in council, and that military ' valour and 
ability, which have produced the American revolution; 
and which I hope, will be sacredly preserved as the foun- 
dations of the liberty, happiness and prosperity of the peo- 
ple. 

If there are any other particulars, concerning which 
I can give you any information, be so kind as to point them 
out. I have the honour to be, &c« 1782. 

JOHN ADAMS 

[In another letter to the same gentleman on this subject, 
Mr. Adams makes the following remarks in relation to 
Grimm and his memoirs :] 

<< 1 never saw the Baron till 1785, when I left Paris, never 
to see it more, he was then only a secret correspondent of 
the Empress of Russia, and some of the Sovereigns of 
Germany. He was soon appointed a publick Minister, ad- 
mitted into the diplomatick Corps, and consequently be- 
came known to Mr. Jefferson." 

^< The Baron's great work in fifteen volumes, will be read 
with different views. The lovers of Romance founded in 
truth, will find it an exquisite entertainment. I need not 
fell you how the Amateurs and Connoisseurs' of the -Fine 
Arts, Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Statuary, Musick, 
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Poetrjy EloqueQcei and everj species of theatrical in* 
atraction and amasement, will be delighted with it." 

** I own to yoa, I admire it, as the best history of (he 
causes, the rise, and progress, of the French Revolution to 
1790, that I have seen.'^ 

L'abbc de Mabi.y est bien faeh6 de ne sVtre pas troav^ 
ehez 1u! quand Monsieur Adams lui a fait I'honneur 6y passer* 
II a celul de luiremettre I'ecrit quMI a addresser jamais TAbb^ de 
Mably ne s'est propoa^ d*6crire rbistoire de la revolution d'Ame- 
rique, II seroit mort avant que 'd*a voir rasaembl6 lamoltifi del 
materiaox d'tin si important ouvrage. II sera tres oblige il Moor 
sieor Adams sHi vent avoir la booti de loi faire tirer une cople 
de la dernlefe partie de cet ecrit, en y joignant quelques remain 
qnes sur le genie et les interets de quelques unet des ptemieri 
eonfeder^s, et surtout sur I'etat actuel des ricbesses ou fortnnea 
des particuliers, et sur la nature du luxe connu en Amerique^ 

Mr. Marmotttel a l^honneur de faire raille eompHmens a Mod« 
sieur Adams, et de lui renvoyer Tezcellente lettre qu'il a eu la 
bonis de lui confier^. EUe lui fait sentir plus que jamais Textreme 
besoin qu^il a de ses secours et de ses Inmieres pour etre en etat 
d'^crire passableinent I'histoire de la grande revolution, qui U&t 
la gtoire de TAmerique septentrionale et qui assure ison bonheur, 

<Oe.$,MuB, 17831 
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Naumlceag, »■ 
Sia, 

Iir the 7th number df your Journal, I proposed furnish* 
ing you with some observations on ** the antiquity of the 
United States ;" respecting which, I bad been led to enter 
lain an opinion in a degree different from the one, generally 
held on the subject. A further investiglttion has opened 
such a wide field of proof and illustration^ that to embrace 
the whole would require a more elaborate work, than I shall 
perhaps ever be willing to undertake. Being desirous how- * 
ever, to place before the publick a few hints on this interest- 
ing topick, I have thought the simplest mode of doing this» 
would be Uf throw an abstract of these researches into tb^ 

Vol. IV* No. 10. 8 
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fortn of an irregular meiaoir. This paper I bow inclose, and 
after what has been said, it is not neceasarj to apologiae for 
the absence of all pretension to extraordinary learning, or 
regularity of system ; if at any fature time the latter shonid 
be produced, it cannot be without some ^id from the former. 
In the mean time, I trust that no plagiarist will take ad^an- 
tage of the open manner in which these primary sketches 
are given to the publick, to forestall me in the completion o£ 
a larger work. As i observe that you do not secure the 
copy-right of your journal, and 1 have already suffered on 
another occasion, from having my thoughts taken, without 
any credit being given for them, I am the more cautious to 
dwell upon this point. I certainly shall not see my ideaa 
pilfered with impunity; and if any person should be dispos*' 
ed to engage 4n so nefarious a design, let me warn him in 
the animated language of a favorite author to beware : The 
benevolent Calvin^ in accusing the learned Pighius of pla- 
giarism, has the following remarks: Vellem nunc scire 

qtio jure aut tituloj mea sic pro suis murpei. Si ^ua nutg* 
na esset inter nos necessUudo^ ego fiane confidentmm ami'* 
citiae non difficuUer concederem. Sed nunc hmc venial 
non est locals. An quia hostia sum, se jm direptionis m 
omnia mea habere pxUai? At hoc praedae gtmts nuUo^nec 
jure^ nee more, defendi potest. Unus ergo praetextue re* 
statf homini docto potuisse non minus venire in mentem 
quae dixeram^ quam mihiprius venerant. Sed lectorehob^ 
secro^ si tantum habeant o/it, ut caput primum libri Pig-' 
hiptii (^m primO'Instikttionis meae capite conferat. Nt- 
hitdtto^^iA^(^idd''hon isint risu a>c stomaeho perspicieni 
nimis perditam hominis impudetitiam. Quod si ulteriu9 
pergere libeal^ percttrrant quae de justifiaUione traetai in 
altero illo opere, et ad sextum Institutionis meae caput eX" 
igant: mirum^^i bilem continere queant. Neque enim 
danculum piratur aut carptim : neque artificio tegere ita 
Btudet suas rapinas^ ut apud se natum videatur^ quod apud 
me legiti sed iia palam mea ad verbum recHat^ nt nideatur 
pt^inas ipsas totas pigritia assuisse, quo describendi la- 
boremfugeret* Sifaterdur authoremj cum dicerem mu- 
tuari : nunc quid causari potest^ quo minus plagiarius 
palam vocetur.^ 

* Calria respons. contra Pigbinm de libeio arbitrio p/l40 opuscal. 
Thcolog. 
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Attotber motive in making this extract, unconnected with 
the immediate sobjectof this letter, wasi that it furnishes ui 
from this great man himself, with an infaHible test to discover 
his genuine disciples ; these words st bilem continere que" 
anty are the true touchstone; timidity, locality, credulity 
may make ostensible Calvinists, but such are without an in-^ 
qnisitorial spirit, and are merely Christians. The real Cal- 
' vinistB are those^ with whom the bilem eotUinere is an im- 
possibility. 



MEMOIR ON THE ANTI^VITY OF THE tTNITED STATES. 

This hage rotundity we tread grows old. Dr. Jrmtir&f^. 

■■ 8 eptem circamstantiaf morales emimeraty quis, quid, circa qnid, 
et in quo, quo, cqius gratia, et qualiter. Bradmardinw, p, 305»yb/. ed, 

Beguyrd thus with delight ofnorelties* 
And natarall desire of coootryes utate. 
So long they redd in those antiquities. 
That how the time was fled they quite forgate. 

Spenstr Faery Qnuen. 

— ^t oDght nererthelets to be remarked, that there are maily impor- 
tant advantsgei derived to oor reasonifig from Jhis present manner of 
coosidedng the subject. The principles being now established, they 
will be supported by a further induction of facts and occurrences, to 
an extent and amount, that it is impossible at this moment fairly to ei-> 
timate. Dr.MiickiU. 

The first peopling of America, and many other questions 
connected with the early history of this country, hare en- 
gaged the attentbn and industry of many learned men, who 
after the most laborious investigation, have displayed avast 
variety of opinions, and come at last to the most opposite 
conclosions on the subject* To borrow a sentence of great 
elegance, it may be said^ that, ^* one has fancied one thing, 
miother another, and a third has guessed a third."* All 
these theories have some circumstances to support them, 
and this only tends to increase the confusion. There is 
no system more palpably absurd than that of DePau, who 
maintained that this continent had recently emerged from 
the ocean, and that its soil and climate were not yet suffi- 

"* Dr^ Sykoses paraphrase on the epistle to the Hebrew! : introdaotioa* 
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cientlj dried and matured, for (he advantageous prodoclioa 
of animal and vegetable life. We are still under obligations 
to htm for bis visionary system, since it might have been the 
first cause of our considering a directly opposite plan to get 
rid of the obscurity and contradiction in which the matter 
was involved ; and thus to strike out a theory which it may 
be hoped will be hereafter incontrovertibly established, by 
which it will be clearly seen that this continent is the pri-' 
meval one, and that the United States are the most ancient 
nation on the globe. 

A superficial view of the subject may render some averse 
to this conclusion who found their opinions on chronology, 
a science of ail others the most uncertain. It is related of 
8ir Walter Raleigh, that having been an eye witness of a 
scene that passed under his windows, and hearing the next 
day the various relations which were given of it by differ- 
ent witnesses, he was tempted to throw the manuscript of 
his History of the world, that he was then composing, into 
the fire. How many examples of recent events will create 
the same feelings, and induce* us to view all history founded 
only on chronology, with suspicion. For example, how 
many volumes have been composed on the subject of the 
priority of ** the Mreneh decrees and the Bfiiish Orders In 
Council ;'* and though the whole business was involved in 
ttnceitaioty, yet both those generous and magnanimous 
governments assumed that the other was the aggressor, aqd 
on this ground alone, felt themselves obliged out of a pure 
and noble love of iustice, to take our property wherever it 
could be found. Surely it behooves us to appreciate this 
science properly ; no nation ever suffered so severely for a 
mere errour in chronology; 

Facts of the same nature, though not quite of the same 
importance, which might be easily multiplied, shew how 
vain is all dependence on chronology. The language there- 
fore of Plutarch in his life of Solon» may be quoted as un- 
answerable : — <' I cannot persuade myself to reject it be- 
cause of some chronological canons, as they call them, 
which hundreds of authors correcting, have not yet been 
able to' constitute any thing certain, in which they could 
agree among themselves about repugnancies."^ 

* I had hesitated in the citations from Plutarch and Plato, whether 
the^ should be givea in the origiaal Greek ; a (^isincliiiatiop to an/ 
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The divine Plato, while giving an account of the Atfaeoi- 
enses in bis Thimeum and Atlanticum, speaks of their hav» 
ing defeated kings, and great crouds of people arho came 
bj sea from the great Insula AUantica* He makes men- 
tion of many remarkable things in this island, as it. was inyo 
property called, of the customs of the inhabitapts, describea 
a magnificent temple they possessed, the walls of which were 
lined with gold and silTer. He saysi that this land coro«' 
menced near the pillars of Hercules, and was held to be 
greater than Asia and Africa, that it contained ten king- 
doms, which Neptune divided among his ten sons, giving 
Atias the greatest empire. He also tells us that 9000 years 
before his time, the sea increased with such mighty power, 
thvit the island was sunk. The commentators Marcinus, 
Ficinns and Plantinns, say Plato was writmg literally, not 
aliegorically, of which it seems impossible that any persoii 
should have a doubt. Eudo:sus would have us calculate 
these years after the manner of tbe Egyptians, which would 
make them only months: all the ancient historiographers and 
cosmographlers called the sea where this island was sunk 
Hathanticum.^ Every person who reads these two books 
of Plato and the enlivening remarks of his commentators^ 
will be fully convinced of the existence of the great island 
or continent, Atalantis, and will be ready to exclaim, 

'It must be so, Plato, tbou reasonest well.^ 

thing like a parade of learning, which will be sufficiently apparent in 
the course of this memoir, decided me to give tliem io English. Those 
who wish to consult tlie originals, will find which are the best editions 
of these authors, by refexring to Dibdin*s classicks. It is possible, 
however, after I have pnrsu^ the subject in an elaborate manner, t 
may publish a Personal Narrative separately, in whirJi, as the pablick 
will naturally look for amusement, I shall give whole pages of calcnla« 
I tions, with lists of aathors whose very names they never beinre heard, 

* A recent Tnrkish traveller, Ali Bey, has invented a fancifal sys<* 
tern which would have made the Atalaiitis to have formed part of 
Africa, and that the portion which ^iras sank occupted the present Bay 
of Tripoli to the Aea m its vicinity, while the great desert of Africa 
was formerly the bottom of the Atlantick.^Tlie Turks ma^ oppress 
the modem Greeks, but they most prostrate themselves betbre their 
ancestors . This memoir is too serious to dwell upon snch trifling ; Ali 
Bey cannot prove an aUbi in this cate of tbe Atlantis ; he mast npt 
oppose himself t^ Plato. 
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Th9 unquestiooable aathorifj of Spenseri may be relied 
upon to sheir more particularly, the origin of the firat inhabit 
taots of the Atalantia, or America, as it baa been recently 
called. In the 1 0th canto of the aecond book of his immortal 
Faery Queen^ from the 70tb to the 78th stanza, he gives the 
origin of these inhabitants ; he proves, that they were the 
descendants of the man made by Prometheos, aad which he 
animated by stealing fire from heaven ; end this is still more 
interesting, because some doubts existed respecting the fate 
of that singular individual's progeny. To remove all possi- 
bility of cavil he gives us the names of the diflferent sovereigns 
from El£e to Olorian* The singular and romantick origin of 
this race, furnishes reasons to suppose that there was some 
difference in their formatbn from that of our species, and 
perhaps it may not be extravagant to suppose, that the bones 
of a nondescript kind which have been found in various 
parts of the United States, and which have paaxled naturalists 
so much, may be the remaina of this class of men. The 
supposition at least is worthy of some investigation. The 
following verses contain a brief account of the wbde 
genealogy. 

But Guyon all this while bU book did rsfti, 
Ne yet has ended ; for it was a great 
And ample volume, that doth far exceed 
My leisure so long leaves hereto repeat : 
It told how first Prometheus did create 
A man of many parts from beasts deryv'd, 
And then stole fire from heven to animate 
His worke, for which be was by Jove depryvM 
Of life himselfe, and heartstrings of an eagle lyv'd. 

That man so made he called Elfe, to weet 

Quick, the first author of aH Elfin kynd ; 

Who, wandriog through the world with wearie feet. 

Did in the ganlens of Adonis fynd 

A goodly creature, whom he deen*d in mind 

To be no earthly wight, but either sprlght 

Or angell, th* author of all woman kynd ; 

Therefore a Fay he her according Ught, 

Of whom all Faeries spring, and fetch their lineage right. 

Of these a mighty people shortly grew, 

And puissant kingies which all the world warrayd 
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And to tbeniBelveft ail natlont did tabdew. 

The first aad eldest, vhicb tliat sceptre sway^di 

Was Elfin; liini all India obayM, 

And all that now America men call : 

Next him was noble Eifinan, who laid 

Cleopolis foundation first of all. 

But Elfilitte enclosed it with a golden wall. 

His Sonne was Elfinell, who overouae 

The wicked Ckibbelines In bloody field; 

But Kfant wasof most renowned fame. 

Who all of christall did Panthea build : 

Then £lfar« who two brethren gyauntes kild, 

The one of which had two heades,th' other three; 

Then Elfinor who was in magic skilled ; 

He built by art upon the glassy see 

A bridge of bras, whose sound heren's thunder seem'd to be« 

He left three sonnes, the which in order raynM, 
And all their offspring in their dew descents ; 
Even seven hundred princes, which maintaynd 
With mighty deedes their sondry governments, 
That Were too long their infinite contents 
Here to record, ne much materiall ; 
Tet should they be most fnmous moniments^ 
And brave ensample^ both of martiall 
Aad civil rule to kings and states imperial!. 

After all these Elfideos did rayne. 
The wise Elfideos ! in great majestic 
Who mightily that sceptre did sustayne, 
And with rich spoyles and famous victorie 
Did high advaunce the crown of Faeiy. 
Be left two sonnes of which fayre Elferon, 
The eldest brother, did untimely dye, 
Whose empty place the mighty Oberon 
Doubly supplide in spousall and dominiott» 

Great was his power and glorie over M, 

Which him before that sacred scale did fill. 

That yet remaines his wide meoloriall. 

He cfying, left the fairest Tanaquill 

Him to succeed therein by his last will ; * ** 

Fairer and nobler liveth none this howre, 

Ne like in grace, ne like in learned skill ; '^ 
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l^berefore they Gloriaacall that Glorioas flowre; 

Long mayst thou, GloriaD ! live, la glory and great powrei 

BeguylM thus with delight of noveltieir, 

Andnaturall desire ofcountryea state. 

So long they redd in those antiquities. 

That how the time was Oed they quite forgate; • 

Till gentle Alma seeing it so late. 

Perforce their studies broke, and tliem besoaght 

To thiniie how supper did them long awaite; 

Bo half unwilling from their bookes them brought 

And fayrely feasted, as Bo noble knighCes she ought* 

A writer in the Port Folio for the month of March 181d« 
aeems to have bad a glimpse of this fine system, and to have 
lost it untimely. A perusal of Plato had brought him on the 
trUe scent, but having unfortunately started a particular 
word, he has hunted it through all its doublings and windings, 
till he has lost the fine idea which was in full view, 'the 
Hebrew word Peleg caught his attention, and like a German 
University he has devoted his whole time to the investiga- 
tiocrof a single Irord, and is ufcourse nearly as bare of ideas, 
as some thousand of folios produced by German commenta- 
tors. The following paragraph will shew how near he was 
to a brilliant discovery. *' We think there is sufficient reason 
to believe, that land once connected America to the old 
world, in place of which now roll the Atlantick and Pacifick 
Oceans. Over this continuous land men and animals passed, 
^his land, which, it is probable, was of very considerable 
extent, was all snbmereed, except in those parts of it which 
now appear as islands m those seas." More regret will be 
felt that this deserving author should have been thus led 
away, since he discovers so miich of that genuine modesty 
which accompanies real merit. There is something almost 
aflfecting in the timid manner with which he suggests, that 
the land which occupied the place of the Atlantick and 
Pacifick Oceans was, " it is probably of very considerable 
itxtent.*' 

One more authority only will be adduced for this branch 
6f the subject, but that one will be conclusive. The learned 
D. Mtlchill, {Centumvir olim) of New York, who in second- 
ing the opinion of Mr. Jefferson, Lafon and others, throws 
80 much light on the subject as to place it beyond dispute* 
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Ab abstract of his opinims, will be sufficient to carrj convic* 
lion to every candid mind. 

** I avoided the opportunity which this grand conclusion 
afforded me, of stating jthat America was the cradle of the 
human race ; of tracing its colonies westward over the Pa- 
cifick ocean, and beyond the sea of Kamschatcka, to new 
settlemeqts; of following emigrants by land and by water, 
until they reached Europe and Africa ; and lastly, of follow- 
ing adventurers from the former of these sections of the 
globe, to the plantations and abodes which they found aod 
occupied in America. I had no inclination to oppose the 
current opinions, relative to the place of man's creation and 
dispersion. I thought it was scarcely worth the while to 
inform an European, that on coming to Amer^ he had left 
the new world behind him, for the purpose oTvisitiog the 
old. It ought nevertheless to be remarked, that there are 
many important advantages derived to our reasoning from 
this present manner of considering the subject. The prin- 
ciples being now established, they will be supported by a 
further induction of facts and occurrences, to an extent and 
amount that it is impossible, at this moment fairly to esti- 
mate. And the conclusions of Jefferson, Lafon, and others 
favourable to the greater antiquity of American population, 
will be duly reinforced and confirmed.''^ 

That America was the oldest continent, and its inhabit* 
ants the most ancient people on the globe, is now fairly prov* 
ed; and if this supposition .did not accord with reason at 
first sight, the weight of so many great names, as have been 
cited, will certainly be sufficient to induce every loves of 
truth to give the matter that careful investigation, which will 
be inevitably rewarded with, conviction. This being es- 
tablished, the second point to be considered, is the antiqui- 
ty of the United States ; and the extreme remoteness of 
this, could not be placed beyond a doubt, unless the ancient 
existence of the continent had been first demonstrated. 

Although this part of the subject is more obvious, it is 
not unaccompanied with difficulties to minds which reflect 
deeply. To those indeed, whose frivolity and credulity 
make them receive implicitly, the common cant of this be* 
ing, '< an infant nation, a youthful nation," &c. and who re- 

* Dr. Mitehill's syllabui of a course of lectures in Nataral Hiitoiy. 
Vol. IV. No. 10. 9 
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Ij upon the most fallible and cdnfosM of ail sciences, chfo- 
nologjy for their belief, it will be in vain to display i phifo- 
Bophical argument; bat to more sound and robust intellects^ 
the conclusions will appear inevitable. The most embar- 
rassing difficulty is, that there are some reasons for carry- 
ing back this antiquity to a period so remote, as to involve 
a considerable degree of contradiction with other known 
dafa« One only of these will be particularly aHuded to, and 
that is, the practice of chewing the narcotick plant, nicotia- 
na, or tobacco. The learned, Caledonian patrician, lord 
Monboddo, first shewed satisfactorily, that the human race 
is derived from a particular species of monkey, which once 
inhabited th^hores of the Mediterranean ; and who hav- 
ing by chanVscquired the use of the muscle which mo^es 
the thumb, the paw of the animal was at once converted in- 
to the human hand, and the prodigious advantages arising 
from this source, enabled them gradually to improve their 
moral and physical faculties, obliterate their tails, and be- 
come men. It is certain, that in the course of this trans- 
formation, they passed through the state of ruminating ani- 
mals ; but it is almost impossible, that this should not have 
taken place previous to acquiring the use of speech. Now 
our ruminating animals have the faculty of speech, and yet 
it seems cruel, and discordant, when the general benevo- 
lence of nature is considered, that possessing the highest 
fkculties of men, they should still be subjected to this, in 
them, hideous, filthy, disgusting process of chewing the 
cud. This point may perhaps be elucidated hereafter by 
further researches. 

The most infallible method of deciding on the real stand- 
ing of a nation, is not the examination of a few meagre dates, 
but a comparison of its institutions, its monuments, its man- 
ners, with those of others./ How many leading circumstan- 
ces are there, that place us on the exact parallel with the 
most ancient relations, and even conjectures of the primi- 
tive state of society. Philosophers have said, that before 
the formation of society, men roamed at large independent 
of each other, that they gradually sacrificed a portion of 
dieir rights to obtain the security of government. Are we 
not at &e first stages in thh respect, and agreeing perfectly 
with the state of things in the earliest antiquity ? the first 
beginnings of the arts were rude and imperfect, architec- 
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iw€f the most ancient lof them all, was sloir in its progress 
towards perfection. Are we not coeval with its first ad- 
vances ? do not our buildings plainly manifest, that Ibey were 
erected when the principles of the art were yet unsettled ? 
do we not behold dorick columns withCorintbian proportioned 
and all the incongruities that accompany ibe origin of an 
art ? The knowledge of figures was much posterioor to that 
of letters, and though the use of the latter js generally 
known, the former is still in its infancy : men in a savage 
primeval state can make long speeches, and yet are not 
able to count i for have we not lately seen a Convention, the 
majority of which, was so deplorably ignorant, that they 
could not tell what constituted five-ninths of a given num- 
ber ! it would be tiresome to exhibit all the illustrations thai 
present themselves. 

TJiere is one monument among perhaps a thousand, that 
may be particularized. In the city of London, there is a 
stone placed against a wall, which is called London slone^ 
It issupposed on solid grounds to be an ancient milliarium 
of the Romans, and it is presumed that it was previously 
a sacred stone of the Druids ; there is therefore a tole- 
jrably clear history of this monument. Now there is in 
Boston, a quadrangular stone, called the Boston siontt of 
which nothing is known, its origin is lost in the night of time* 
It is of the granitick class, which are admitted by geologists 
to be the most ancient, if this stone then, primitive in eve- 
ry sense, is so ancient tinit its history. is lost, and the Lon^ 
don stone^ is traced for two or three thousand years, is it 
not probable that this is vastly older, since nothing is known 
respecting ft ? Would it not be harder, than its own sub- 
stance to deny this conclusion ? The rock itself is primi- 
tive, every vestige of its origin is forgotten, it has therefore 
existed from the creation of the world. The clearness of 
this reasoning can only be equalled by the following pas- 
sage from the celebrated archbishop Bradwardine"^ in his 

^ * I have heard with great satisiactioa from a friend who ascertained 
the ftet, that the lioadoa folio edition of 1610. of this too much ne- 
glected aathor*8 valuable writings, de causa Dei contra Pelagium ei de 
natura eoMorum, is in the Boston Athenenm. The young men irho 
>freqaent that excellent institution will do well to study this volame, 
and they will regret that there is but one. 
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lidmirablc tseatise io foIio> de nainra cAusarunif (page 853.) 
** Quis enim negaverit necesse esse hac necessitate seqiten- 
te, deumfacere quicquid immediate fit ab ipso^ sictU et kac 
necessitate omne quod estj quando est necesse est esse^ et 
quod At et factum est, fieri et factum esse, et deum vdle sic 
esse. 

If it were possible, that a doubt coald remain on thi^ sub- 
ject, do not the existence of our learned societies prove its 
absurdity. The Historical Society of Massachusetts btm 
been formed more than twenty years, and has devoted it- 
self constantly to collecting and investigating the antiquities 
of the country, on which it has published many volumes* 
Next came the Historical . Society of NenhYork, which 
faas been engaged for some years in the same pursuits* 
Still the field was too vast for the labourers ; the American 
Antiquarian Society was established two years ago, and 
its location fixed .at Worcester, because the road to New*- 
Tork passes through that town. Now may it not be asked 
with confidence, — if the profound archaiologists who compose 
that society, would have formed their association after so 
many similar ones already existed, if the objects ofitsre- 
search were not inexhaustible, and this country the most 
ancient io the world ? 



SELSCTED POBTBT* 

[A small volume, under the title of Essays in Vhyfne, on 
Morals and Manners, by Jane Taylor, has recently been 
republished by Wells & Lilly. The style recalls that of 
Crabbe and Cowper ; the minute and lively description of 
the former, and the religious feelings and moralizing of the 
latter. We should presume it would be a popular book» 
The following extracts will give an idea of the author's 
manner; they are taken from the first poem in the coUec* 
tion, called " Prejudice."] ' 

" In yonder red-brick mansion, tight and square, 
Just at the town's commencement, lives the mayor. 
Some yanls of shining gravel, fenc'd with box, 
liead to the painted portai—rwbere one knocks : 
There, in the left-hand parlour, all in state, 
Sit he and she, on either side the grate* 
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Bat though their goods and ehattels, sound and nSk 
Bespeak the owners wry weU todoy 
His worship^ wig and morning suit, betray 
Slight indications of an humbler day. 

*' That long, low shop, where still the name appeaif^ 
Some doors below« they kept for forty years : 
And there, with various fortunes, smooth and rough^ 
They sold tobacco, coffee, tea, and snuff. 
There labeled draw'rs display their spicy row,—- « 
Clove, mace, and nutmeg : from the ceiling low 
Dangle long twelves and eights^ and slender rush^ 
Mix'd with the varied forms ofgenns brush i 
Cask, firkin, bag, and barrel, crowd the floor. 
And piles of country cheeses guard the door. 
The frugal damei came in from far and near. 
To buy their ounces and their quarterns here* 
Hard was the toil, the profits slow to count ; 
And yet the mole-hill was at last a mount : 
Those petty gains were hoarded day by day. 
With little cost, (nor chick nor child had they;) 
Till, long proceeding on the saving plan. 
He found himself a warm^ fore^handed man ; 
And being now arrived at lifers decline, 
Both he and she, they formed the bold design, 
(Although it touched their prudence to the quick) 
To turn their savings into stone and brick. 
How many a cup of tea and pinch of snuff. 
There must have been consumed to make enough ! 

^ At length, with paint and paper, bright and gay, 
The box was finished, and they went away. 
But when their faces were no longer seen 
Amongst the canisters of hUuk and green^ 
— TlKwe well known faces, all the country round — 
'Twas said that had they levell'd to the ground 
The two old walnut trees before the door. 
The cnstomers would not have missed Asm more. 
Now, like a pair of parrots in a cage, 
They live, and civick honours crown their age: 
Thrioe, since the Whitsuntide they settled there. 
Seven years ago, has he been chosen mayor : 
And nowyou*d scarcely know they were the same^, 
Conscious he struts, of power, and wealth, and fame,. 
Proud in oflfeialdignity, the dame ; 
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Aniibxtra statelioeM of dress And mton» 
During the mayor'Kj, is plainly seeo ; 
With nicer care bestowed to poff and pin 
The august lappet that contains her chin. 

** Such is her life ; and like the wiae and great. 
The mind has joumeyM hand in hand with bU: 
Her thoughts, unused to talte a longer flight 
Than from the left-hand counter to the right> 
With little change, are vacillating still, 
Betweeii his worship's glorj and the till. 
The few ideas that travej, slow and dull, « « 
Across the sandy desert of her skull, 
Still the same course must follow, to and fro, 
/ i first they traversed three-score years ago ; 
i rom whence, not all the world could turn them hack, 
C" lead them out upon another track. 
What once was right or wrong, or high or low 
In her opinion, always must be so i — 
You might, perhaps, with reasons new and pat, 
Have made Cebmbus think the world was flat. 
Or, when of thought and controversy weary, 
Have got Sir Isaac to deny Ms theory $ 
But not the powers of argument combinM, 
Could make this dear good woman change her mind. 
Or give her intellect the slightest clue 
To that vast world of things she never knew. 
Were but her brain dissected, it would show 
Her stiff opinions fastened in a row j 
Ranged duly, side by side, without a gap. 
Much like the plaiting on her Sunday cap. 

^ It is not worth our while, but if it were, 
We all could undertake to laugh at her ; 
Since vulgar prejudice, the lowest kind, 
Of course, has full possession of her mind ; 
Here, therefore, let us leaVe her, and Inquire 
Wherein it differs as it rises higher. 

" — As for the few who claim distinction bere^ 
The little gentry of our narrow sphere, 
Who occupy a safe enclosure, made 
Completely inaceessifole to trade-* 
Where^ should a foot plebian pass the bound, 
'Tjs like a trespass on Tern TtekUr^e grwnd ;-— 
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Wide as the dfatance that wecboose toofifilce 
For pride, precedesce, and for custom^s take. 
Yet, pbilosophick eyes (though passing fine) 
Could scareely ascertain the boundary line; 
So that, if any should be found at all, 
ll'be diffVence must be infinitely small. 
The powdered matron, who for many a year 
Has held her mimick routs and parties here; 
(Exchanging just the counter, scales, and till, 
For cups of cofiee, scandal, and quadrille) 
Could boast nor range of thought, nor views of life,' 
Much more extended than our grocer^s wife. 
Although her notions may be better drest, 
They are but vulgar notions at the best ; 
— Mere petrifactions, formed as time runs by, 
Rard and unraalleable, and dull and dry, 
Ne^er placed in reason^s crucible — ^in short, 
Opinions stade by habit, not by thought. 

^ Then let inquiry rise, with sudden flight. 
To reason^s utmost intellectual height; 
Inhere native pdwers, with culture high oombin'ilf 
Present the choicest specimen of mind* 
— Those minds that stand from all mankind aloof, 
To smile at folly, or dispense reproof; 
Enlarged, excursive, reason soars away, 
And breaks the shackles that confine its sway : 
Their keen, dissecting, penetrating view, 
Searches poor human nature through and through ; 
But while they notice all the forms absurd, 
That prejudice assumes among the herd. 
And every nicer variation see, 
'^Theire lies in thinking that themselves are free.^ 



** There is a tender, captivating glow 
Which certain views on certain ol^ects throw^ 
Taste and poetick feeling range alone, 
A fairy world exclusively their own ; 
And gather airy delicates that rise 
Where'er they torn, unseen by vulgar eyes. 
Their dainty aliment serenely floats 
On every breeze — they live like gnats on motes. 
There they might safely, innocently stray; 
But when they come and stand in Reason's way^ 
They blind her views, demeaii her princely air, 
And do more mischief than their sniiles repair* 
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Why she their interference should ref train, < 

A simple instance shall at once explain. 

^ When Paul the walks of beauteous Athens trod. 
To point its children to their * unknown God,' 
If some refined Athenian, passing by. 
Heard that new doctrine, how would he reply? 
Regarding first, with polished scornful smile, 
The stranger's figure and unclassick style. 
Perceiving then, the argument was bent 
Against tfa« gods of his establishment, — 

He need but cast hie tutor'd eye around, «^ 

And in that glance he has an answer found : 
— Altars and theatres, and sacred gioves, 
Temples and deities where'er it roves : 
Each long perspective that the eye pervades. 
Peopled with heroes, thick'ning as it fades ; 
— Those kwful forms that hold their silent 8way# 
Matchless in grace, while ages roll away. 
There, softly blending with the ev'ning shade, 
Less light and less, the airy colonnade : 
Here, in magnificence of attick grace, 
Minerva^s Temple, rising from its base; 
Its spotless aurble forming to the eye, 
A ghostly outline on the deep blue sky : — 
* Enough — the doctrine that would undermine 
These forms of beauty, cannct be divine.' 
Thus taste would doubtless, intercept his view 
Of that ' strange thing,' which after all was — true. 

# 

*'' When Luiher^s sun arose, to chase away 
The ' dim religious light' of Romish day. 
Opposing, only, to the mellow glare 
Of gold and gems that deck the papal chair. 
And each imposing pageant of the church, — 
Good sense, plain argument, and sound research,— 
Here taste, again, would prove a dang'rous guide, 
And raise a pr^udice on errour's side. 

— Behold the slow procession move along t j 

The Pontiffs blessing on the prostrate throng ; ^ 

The solemn service, and the anthem loud, 
The altar's radiance on the kneeling crowd. — 
Or seek, at summons of the convent bell. 
Deep, sacred shades, where fair recluses dwell ; , 
See the long train of white-rob'd sisters come. 
Appearing now — ^now lost amid the gloom. ' 
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Chauntiiig shrill vespers Id the twilight dim, 
-The plaintive mastck of the virgin's hymn. 
Then woakl not taste and fancy join the cry, 
Against the rude, barbarian heresy, 
That sought tbode sacred walls to overthrow. 
And rend the veil from that seducing show ? 
And yet, according to our present light, 
' That barbarous, tastless herelick — ^was right." 

'* That is the truly philosophick miod, 
Which no inferiour influences bind; 
Which all endeavours to con&ne were vain, 
Though the earth's orbit were its length of chain. 
— But not that boldness which delights to break 
From what our fathers taught from licence sake. 
Through all dry places wand'ring, still in quest. 
Like lawless fiends, of some unhallow'd rest ; 
The love of truth is manly, when combinM 
With unaffected humbleness of mind : 
He values most, who feels with sense acute 
His own deep int'rest in the grand pursuit. 
Who heav'n-ward spreads his undiverted wing. 
Godly simplicity the moving spring. 
No meaner power can regulate his light. 
Too much is atak'd upon his going right. 
Dry, heartless speculation may succeed. 
Where the sole ol^ect is to frame a creed ; 
The sophist's art may suit their eager quest. 
Who only aim to prove their creed the best : 
But not such views his anxious search control. 
Who loves the troth because he loves his soul. 
Truth is but one with Heav'n, in his esteem. 
The sparkling spring of life's eternal stream; 
And hence with equal singleness of heart. 
He traces out each less essential pari : 
No worldly motives can his views entice ; 
He parts with all to gfin the pearl of price. 

*< Why is opinion singly as it stands. 
So much inherited like house and lands ? 
Whence comes it that from sire to son it goes. 
Like a dark eye-brow or a Roman nose ? 
How conies it, too, that notions, wrong or right, 
Which no direct affinities unite. 
On every side of party ground, one sees. 
Clung close tc^ether like a swarm of bees ? 

Vol. IV. No. 10. 10 
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"Where one is held, through habit, form, or force, 

The rest are all cooseoted to of course, 

As though combiaM by some interiour plot ; — 

Is it necessity, or chance, or what ? . , i 

Where'er the undiscovered cause be sought. 

No man would trace its origin to thought : \ 

Then we shall say with leave of Dr. GaU^ 

It comes to pass from thinking not at ail ? 

** Though man a thinking being is defin*J, 
Few use (he grand prerogative of mind : ^ | 

How few think justly of the thinking few ! 
How many never think, who think they do! 
Opinion, therefore — such our mental dearth — 

Depends on mere locality or birth. i 

Hence, the warm tory, eloquent and big j 

With loyal zeal bad he been iam a whig, 
Would, rave for liberty witli equal flame« 
No shadow of distinction but the name. 
Hence, Christian bigots, 'neath the pagan cloud, 
Had roar'd for * great Diana' Just as loud ; 
Or dropp'd at Rome, at Mecca, or Pekin, 
For Fa, the prophet, or the man of sin. | 

'' Much of the light and soundness of our creed, i 

Whatever it be, depends on what we read. I 

How many clamour loudly for their way. 
Who never heard what others have to say : 
Fist where they are, determin'd to be right, 
They fear to be disturb'd by further light; 
And where the voice of argument is beard. 
Away they run, and will not hear a word. 
Form notions vague, and gather'd up by chance, ^ 

Or mere report of what you might advance; 
Resolve the old frequented path to tread. 
Am; still to think as they were born and bfed. 

** Besides this blind devotion to a sect, 
Custom produces much the same effect, ^ i 

Our desks with piles of controversy groan ; 
But still, alas ! each party's with itb own. 
Each deems his logick must conviction bring, 
If people would but read, — but there's the thing I 
The sermons, pamphlets, papers, books, reviews, | 

That plead our own opinions, we peruse ; 
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And these alone, — as though the plan.had beeii 
To rivet an our prejudices in. 
'Tis really droll to see how people's shelves. 
Go where you will, are labelled like themselves. 
Ask if your neighbour — he whose party tone« 
Poleniick, or political, is known — 
Sees such a publication^ — naming one 
That takes a different side, or sides with none ; 
And straight in flat, nncomrortable^wise. 
That damps all further mention, he replies, 
** No, sir, we do not see that work — ^I know 
Its genWl views, — we take in so and so.^ 
Thus each retains his notions, every one, 
Thus they descend complete from sire to son ; 
Ami hence, the blind contempt so freely shown, 
For every one's opinions but our own.'' 

The following paragraph is taken from th^ next poem in 
the work called 'VJEJxperience." 

** A tatter'd cottage, to thp view of taste. 
In beauty glows, at needful distance plac'd : 
Its broken panes, its richly niin'd thatch. 
Its gable grac'd with many a mossy patch. 
The sunset lightning up its varied dyes, 
Form quite a picture to poetick eyes ; 
And yield delight that modern brick and board, 
Square, sound, and well arrang'd, would not afford. 
But cross the mead to take a nearer ken, — 
Where all the magick of the vision then? 
The picturesque is vanish'd, and the eye 
Averted, turns from loathsome poverty ; 
And while it lingers, e'en the sun's pure ray 
Sieem's almost sullied by its transient stay. 
The broken walls with slight repairs emtniss'd. 
Are but cold ccHnforts in a winter's frost : 
No smiling, peaceful peasant, half refin'd, 
There tunes his reed on rustick seat reclin'd ; 
But there, the bending form and haggard face. 
Worn with the lines that vice and misery trace. 
Thus fades the charm by vernal hope supplier) 
To every object it has never tried ; 
—To fairy visions and elysian meads. 
Thus vulgar cold reality succeeds^ 



/ 
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[The followiitg lines from the pen of Moore, are taken from 
the London Morning Chronicle* The death of Sheridan, 
was too good an occasion to be omitted, for abusing the 
Prince Regent. If his conduct was heartless towards 
this eminent man who had been for so many years his inti- 
mate companion, no one itronld be surprized ; but these 
sarcasms are doubtless in a degree .unjust. In proof of this, 
we may refer to a previous article in this number, the charac- 
ter of Sheridan, extracted from the Statesman, a violent 
opposition paper, where this subject is touched upon, and 
the Prince exonerated from all blame. It is still humiliat- 
ing to see a man whose talents, and whose services had been 
so brilliant, dying besieged by balifis, while a mere conrtier 
like Lord Arden, was enjoying a sinecure of 30,000 pounds 
a year I] 



LI9KS on TBE DEATH Or 



Principibus placuine viris ! ! 

Yes, grief will have way^but the fast falling tear 
Shall be mingled with deep execrations on those. 

Who would bask in that Spirits' meridian career, 
And yet leave it thus lonely and dark at its close :•— 

Whose vanity flew round him only while fed 

By the odour his fame in tlie summe^time gave ! — 

Whose vanity now with quick scent for the dead, 
Re-appears-^like a vampire to feed at his grave I 

Oh ! it sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow 
And spirits so mean in the great and high-bom; 

To think what a long line of titles may follow, 
The rellcks of him who died— friendless and lorn ! 

How proud they can press to the fnn'ral array, 
Of him, whom they sfaun'd in his sickness and sorrow ;— ^ 

How baliffs may seize his last blanket to-day. 
Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow ! 

And thou, too, whose life a sick epicure^s dream. 
Incoherent and gross, even grosser bad passed. 

Were it not for tiiat cordial and soul-giving beam. 
Which his friendship and wit o*er thy nothingness cast ;— - 

No, not for the wealth of the land that supplies thee 
With millions to heap upon Foppery's shrine;*** 
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No, not for the riches of all who despise thee, 

Tho^ this woald make £urot>e*B whole opulence mine ;-— 

Would I suffer— what ev'n in the heart that thou hast 
Ail mean as it is^-^must Imve consciously burn'd 

When the pittance which shame bad wrung from thee at last, 
And which found all his wants at an end, was returned ! 

'* Was this then the fete'^ — future ages will say, 
When some names shall live but in history^s curse; 

When truth will be heard and these Lords of a day, 
Be forgotten as fools, or remembered as worse ; — 

» Was this then the (ate of that high-gifled man, 
'' TheT^rldd \* the^pakico,*>fli«iM^'r vnd the hall, 

*• The oratoV, dramatist, minstrel — ^who ran 
*< Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all t 

'^ Whose mind was an essence compounded with art 
** From the finest and best of all other men^s powers; — 

*« Who ruled like a wtszard, the world of the heart, 
'' And could call up its sunshine, or bring down its show'rs 1 

** Whose faumoor, as gay as the fire fly's light, 
'' Play'd round every sul^ect, and shone as it play'd ; 

^ Whose wit in the combat as gentle as bright 

** Ne'er carried a heart-stain away on its blade ; — 

^* Whose eloquence — ^brightening whatever it tried, 
Whether reason or fancy, the gay or the grave,— 

** Was as rapid> as deep, and as brilliant a tide 
'* As ever liore freedom aloft on its wave 1" 

Tes, such was the man, and so wretched bis fate; 

And thus sooner or later, shall all have to grieve, 
Who waste their morn's dew in the beams of the Great, 

And expect 'twill return to refresh them at eve ! 

In the woods of the north there are insects that prey. 
On the brain of the Elk to his very last sigh;^ 

Oh Genius ! thy patrons, more cruel than they. 
First feed on thy brains, and then leave thee to die t 

T. B. 

* Naturalists have observed that, upon dissecting an Elk, there was 
fimnd In iti head some large flies, with its brain almost eateu away by 
them. History qf Poland, 
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Elements of Logickj or a Summary of ihe Otneral Prin- 
eipies and Different Modes of Reasoning. By Levi 
Hedgef A^M. Professor of Logicky Meiaphysicks and 
Eihicks in Harvard College, Cambridge^ printed ai 
the University Ufesf^Jby ^iJHyAfind Mdicalf 1816. 




Be not alarmed genfle reaiders of novels and odea at fbe 
name of logick, for we do not intend to use this word as 4 
charm to conjure up the ghosts of the irrefragable doctors 
of the fifteenth century, in their syllogislick terrreors, nor 
do we propose \o puzzle and bewilder you with dilemmas and 
sophisms, and barbarous Latin* Though we cannot promise 
not to be dull^ we will endeavour to avoid being absurd or 
unintelligible. Afi the art of which we speak has been the 
source of much ridicule, we expect the lovers of wit to 
read our remarks with a wistful gravity, that by know« 
ing something of the subject, they may better relish the 
ridicule, just as one listens more attentively to a speaker 
whom he has seen taken off by a mimick. And we have 
the authority of Milton himself to require the attention of 
those whose less vigorpus natural powers need artificial cor- 
roboration, to whom he strenuously recommends this art^ 
and for whose particular use he made a book on the sub- 
ject ; at the same time we ought not io conceal that he does 
not advise such as possess superiour native faculties to 
<< subject themselves to these analytical tortures." Yet 
we confess that we shall be more pleased, at present, if 
they follow Milton's example, for he was a laborious culti- 
vator of what the doctors called the divine art of logick^ 
insomuch, that while he wm yet a lad in the university, he 
composed a poetical enigma on one of the ten predicaments. 
Logick is a different thing as it is exhibited by different 
writers ; we may well laugh at it in Hudibras and Martinus 
Scriblerus, be mazed with it in Burgersdicius, find it a 
i^ollection of useful rules and just remarks in Collard, and in 
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Duncan and Condi^ac it will appear to be a profound and 
dignified science. This is not peculiar to logick, it may 
be said of any science, the rudiments of which wer« 
known before the sixteenth century. Chemistry, for ex- 
afflpici (which now attracts philosophers, ladies, men of the 
world, all^ in short, who pretend to a smattering in letters,) 
sprung from the absurd alchymy of the middle ages ; and 
yet, though we may be amused with the labours of some 
indefatigable alchymist, who spent his life tn melting and 
dissolving copper, expecting every new experiment would 
transmute it into gold, we are not therefore the less interested 
in Davy's discovery of a metal in potash, having the lustre 
of silver. Physiology and anatomy are considered as use- 
ful and reputable studies, and they have been the occasion 
of absurdities quite as wild, though not so perplexing, as 
those of the logicians. Take for instance, Plato's account 
of tbe animal economy, which Longinus calls divine, and to 
write which he supposes the author must have been super- 
naturally inspired. The lungs are there supposed to be 
placed near the heart, as a pillow for (hat organ, and like- 
wise as a ventilator to moderate its temperature, lest in the 
effervescence of passion, it should be consumed by its owa 
heat. He supposes the liver to be. a mirrour, which by 
the reflection of images, conveys intelligence from the intel- 
lectual to the animal soul. Our chemistry has sonvetbing 
in common with the alchymy of the <* enlightened" doctors, 
since both treat of the changes caused by corpuscular 
action. In like manner, proposilions and syllogysms be-» 
long equally to the antiquated and the modern dialeclicks, 
but the uses of the crucible in the successive stages of one 
of these sciences, are not more unlike, than those of the 
proposition, at the different periods of (he other. 

While a science is in its rudiments, the want of know- 
ledge is supplied by invention. History commenced with 
fables, in astronomy the imagination supplied the place of 
the telescope, and instead of investigating the laws of the 
celestial motions by observation and calculation, a complete 
system of the heavens was formed at once by imagining the 
barmonious revolutions of nine concentrick spheres. 

Logick gave no play to the fancy, in which circumstance 
it resembled the scholastick theology. But invention was 
aot on that account the less active. It could not adorn 
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them with wild and fal«e, though splendid and pleasing 
ifnagefl, but spent itself in the heavy dnidgerj of coining 
*' words of little or no meaning," and fabricating skeletona 
df argument without reasoning. It has thence happened 
that the reformation of these sciences has been so tardy 
and difficult ; for when men think wrong, there is good 
hope that they may be brought to think correctly ; but 
when they have formed the habit of repeating words and 
phrases, without meaning, they are almost beyond the reach 
of common sense. Theology will probably never be puri- 
fied from this abuse. The reformation of logick is yet 
partial and imperfect. The Organon is said to be studied, 
even at this day, m the university of Oxford. In the Span- 
ish colleges they study the logick of Mendoza, written about 
two centuries ago. In our own university the students 
have, till very lately, been required to toil at a work writ- 
ten by the good Dr. Watts, in which there are some 
remnants of scholastick notions, blended with the just think* 
ing of modern times. 

Logick is both an art and a science ; it is an art, in as much 
as it gives rules for the use of language, and the conduct 
of the understanding in reasoning ; as far as it investigates 
the foundations of evidence and the laws of our intellectual 
processes, it is a science. It is commonly treated as an art, 
and as the art of navigation is demonstrated by mathemat- 
icks, and that of colouring by chemistry, so the dialectick 
art is founded upon the science of the mind and of language. 
The same remark is applicable to the arts generally, but it 
does not thence follow that an art cannot be practised before 
its rules are demonstrated, on the contrary, it most fre- 
quently happens, that some ingenious artist invents a pro- 
cess for proaucing a desirable effect, and then the philoso- 
phers step in and shew him upon what principles he has 
succeeded. There were good musicians before the prin- 
ciples of harmony were scientifically understood, and ora- 
tors and actors were skilled in moving the passions, long 
before they were analyzed by the philosophers. It is the 
business of a teacher to prove and illustrate the truth and 
utility of the rules whtcn he inculcates, and accordingly 
the modes of teaching any art will vary with its objects, 
and also with the prevailing habits of thinking. In the 
history of logick more than in that of any other art, are 
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displayed tracesof the progress, the regress, thd wbdiogt 
and doublings, of the human mind, from the first rude at* 
temps at investigation, up to the consummation of the art 
of thinking* In this retrospect we find the logicians and 
metaphjsjcians groping during' sixteen centuries within the 
narrow circle, where they bad been spell^'bound by the 
genius of Aristotle* By the mist of their comments and 
refinements, they made the darkness, jn which he had en* 
▼eloped them, more obscure. They did not labour to dis« 
cover new truths, but laboured to shew that Aristotle had 
anticipated his successors in every species of knowledge^ 
that he had explored all the secrets of nature, and left to 
them only to study and admire his works^ and eulogise their 
author. They found something prophetick in his name, 
and discovered by etymological analysis, that it signified 
the organ of truth. Scaliger calls him the eagle of human 
geniuSf and others the Lapis Lydias of philosophers* 
According to Suidas be was the secretary of nature, and 
dipped his pen in intellect. Arguments were construct* 
ed to prove that his soul was saved, notwithstanding his 
paganism. Some thought him inspired, and many of the 
German clergy read passages pf his works to their congre- 
gations, instead of the Scriptures* It is not surprising (bat 
these devout worshippers of the Grecian^ were shocked, 
when Peter Ramus, m the beginning of the sixteenth cen« 
tory, proposed as a theme, that his principles of logick were 
false and his doctrines pernicious, and defended it against 
all the doctors and students of the college of Navarre* But 
the secretary of naiiire had able advocates, who had argu-^ 
ments to advance in his support, other than those which 
his writings supplied — they caused the profane Ramus to 
be arraigned before a judicial tribunal, and after four daya 
spent in argument and a change of the court by the sub- 
stitution of compliant judges, bis animadversions upon 
Aristotle were condemned, and it was prohibited to him to 
teach or write upon any branch of philosophy* Some 
idea of this trial may be formed from the debates of the 
first day, which was taken up in discussing the question, 
whether a definition of the art is an essential part of a trea« 
ti^ on li^ick (for by the way, Aristotle's works contain 
none) and it was decreed by the learned court, that such 
a definition is not an essential part of a perfect^ .system of 
Vol. IV. No. 10* 11 
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logick. Bat the wordiippers of the inventor of i^Dogi«ait 
bs^d not to cootend only wilh a Parisian student, they wag-i 
ed an unequal war with the reviving energies of intellect* 
Men began to shake off their slumbers and no longer dozing 
over dogmas and indulging in visions, while the <* inspired 
tool of Plato unfolded to them 

what vast regions hold 

The immortal miod that has forsook ' 

Her Buoirion In this fleshly nook ; 

they opened their eyes to the objects that sarroondeil 
them, aiid to discover truth, resorted to nature, its fountain* 
A spirit of inquiry spread itself in science and roligion. 
Luther, with a rough hand, shook the old fabricfc of suoer- 
■tition. Descartes overthrew the fancifal theories wnieli 
liad been called systems of philosophy, and supplied their 
place with a system of his own, no less imaginary than those 
be had exploded. But though he did not introduce the 
true method of investigation, he cleared the way by liberat- 
ing philosophers from the bondage in which Aristotle had 
held their understandings, and Plato, their imaginationa. 
Genius was made free, and excited to exertion by the no« 
velty of truth and the prospect of glory. Copernicus reviv- 
ed the true system of the world ; Gallileo confirmed and 
illustrated his doctrines. Kepler announced some of the 
great laws oC matter, which Newton denuinstrated, and. 
initiated men into the secrets of physical action- You ask, 
what part had the logicians in these tranaactions ? While 
tiie natural philosophers were taking observations of phy« 
•ical operations, they were observing the philosophers them- 
aelves. Descartes made remarks on the mental poweraand 
modes of reasoning. Bacon published his profound views 
of the methods of inquiry and investigation, by which dis« 
coveries could be most successfully made, and the sci- 
ences most rapidly advanced. Locke investigated the laws 
of the mind, while Newton was demonstrating those of mat- 
ter. He disincumbered the philosophy of the mind from 
some of the errours and absurdities which still clung to it, 
analysed the intellectualpowers, and considered to what they 
ire equal, and was the first to assign to language its true im- 
portance in the art of thinking. We are not however among 
those wh€wMiaiire» iodtscriminately, whatever he has writ- 
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ten. The fimes in which he wrote, gave to some of his 
tNibjects a Gonsequence, which they have since lost. Re* 
petition* frequently occur in his writings. He is some- 
times greviously prolix, and there is in some of his argu< 
ments more of subtilty than conclusive reasoning. 

Since the time of Locke, many profound and luminous 
treatises have been published, upon the philosophy of the 
mind and the arts ot thinking and reasoning. 6ut it is a 
long time before a new truth, discovered by the philosopher 
in his closet, finds its way into the text-book and is used 
bj^he pupil at school. In the first place, the philosophers 
have to dispute a long while among themselves, and are 
not apt to cease from their warfare of words upon any 
subject, till a new dispute calls off. their attention, and 
gives them an opportunity to commence hostilities in a dif- 
ferent quarter. When they have agreed upon, and ratified 
an articleof science, it remains sometime, perhaps, a secret 
to the makers of popular books. At length some one of 
these authors inserts the novel proposition in his work. IC 
it happen to clash with popular opiniort or prejudice, or in- 
Iferfere with the common habits of thinking and acting, k 
clamour is raised, ne^ parties are formed, and the animosity 
excited will be inversely as the importance of the subject. 
Suppose this fermeAt allayed, and the novelty to be gener- 
ally acquiesced in, a great obstacle still remains. The su- 
peritttendants and instructors of colleges and schools, have a 
certain way of executing their ftnictions, which is rendered 
easy by habit, and sometimes sacred by prejudice. Pride 
is also concerned. Men who are in the practice of prescrib- 
ing and commanding, and such in general are those who su- 
perintend education, are not the most ready to admit, that 
their mode of proceeding can possibly be modified or chang- 
ed for the better. It is doing very well then if a proposi- 
4ion, which has the assent of (he learned and intelligent^ 
^omes to be generally acted upon, at the end of one or two 
centuries. We do not state these facts as altogether sub- 
jects of complaint and regret. In most affairs, and to the 
greiiter part of mankind, experience is a much safer guide 
-than reason. Things as they exist have a certain congrui- 
ty and adaptation, and the utility of any practice or opin- 
ion depends no less on its relation to others, than on its in- 
Iriiisick and absolute character. It is dangerous to be rash^ 
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]y taking to pieces and putting together, lest in our atteinptt 
to reform a systeoii we in the end. Bad ourselves without 
one. 

A single instance will show, tha^t the logiclc which has 
been taught in colleges, is not the same that baa been re« 
ceived by the learned. The nature and importance of in* 
ductive reasoning was forciblj and clearly stated and illua^ 
trated in various parts of lord Bacon's workst By induc- 
tion we infer general truths from particular facts. Thus 
the sailor having been accurately guided by the compass ia 
pne voyage, does not doubt that the same thing will t^e 
place in as many voyages as he has a mind to make. When 
we see a man thrown into an ecstatic intoxication by breatht 
ing nitrous oxid gas, or iqto a sleep by a dose of opium, we 
conclude that similar results will take place again, in like 
circumstancest T^bh impression of the necessary connex-r 
ion between cause and eroct, and of the stability of the lawa 
of nature, is universal ; it is a principle of action which b& 
men adopt, and is the same in the conduct of life and in ex<« 
pertmental philosophy, that axioms, qr the relations of quan-* 
tity and dio^ension which are intuitively pepceived, are in 
demonstrative science. Analogy has a near affinity to in-t 
duction, and is by some confounded with it, It is a mode 
of reasoning by which from some circumstances of resem^ 
blance we infer others, Thus when we see a spacious 
building with a steeple, we conc!ude that it contains pews 
and a pulpit, not because there is supposed to be any con<< 
iiexion between a pulpit, pews, and a steeple ; but because 
we have been accustomed to 6nd them together. It 
was upon this principle, that NewtoU} observing water 
and the diamond to possess a property pf refracting light 
in common with combustible bodies, concluded, that they 
were combustible^ We are generally led (o a new truth by 
analogy, Now these two modes pf reasoning are the foun* 
dation of all our knowledge, eiicept that belonging to the 
demonstrative sciepces. We say, without qualification, 
ell o(|r knowledge, Almqst every action of every man'a 
life, may be resolved into them, We cannot even think 
without adopting them as first principles and guides. Yet, 
before the publication of Professor Hedge's book, thia 
Qietbod pf reasoning had not been justly and adequately de«r 
Scnbed, iq any system of logick designed for classical in* 
ItrflCtipQ, y\fe W^ seen bt^^ ppe work pf this sort, w 
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which it is menttoned, and that is a <' Concise Sjstem of 
JjOgickSt** published at New- York, by Mr. William Best, 
It is there but slightly and hastily treated. There is in 
many of the logicks an article under the head of induction, 
but it is not the inductiop which we use in experimental 
philosophy and the ordinary affairs of life, ana that has 
been treated of by Bacon and Stewart. This is readily 
perceived by consulting any of their books ; compare, for 
instance, the induction in use with that described by Dun- 
can, who has written one of the most philosophical and in- 
structive treatises upon this, art. He defines it to be a 
'* way of reasoning where we infer universally concerning 
any idea what we had before affirmed or denied separately, 
of all its several subdivisions and parts." How can this be 
applied in experimental philosophy or any other kind of 
reasoning? When Sir Humphrey Davy had decomposed a 
mass of potash, and found il to be constituted of a metal of 
the lustre of silver combined with oxygen, his induction 
from this experiment was the general proposition, that pot* 
ash is an oxid of a metal, to which he gave the name of pot* 
asBium. Now, according to Duncan's definition of induc- 
tive reasoning, he must have decomposed all the substances 
that bear the name of potash, before he could be authorized 
to draw this conclusion. 

Professor Hedge's logick has been put into the hands of 
the students of Harvard college, and, in our opinion, the 
course of studies in that institution is thereby much improv* 
ed. Not that we rank logick among the most important 
branches of education, for we think that a scholar acquires 
more skill in the art of reasoning and detecting sophistry, 
by a study of the first book of Euclid's Elements, than he 
would obtain by committing to memory all the logical trea** 
tises that have been written since the days of Aristotle, 
And Professor Hedge very liberally and justly remarks, 
that ** the art of reasoning skilfully can be acquired only by 
a long and careful exercise of the reasoning faculties, on difr 
ferent subjects, and in various ways." Still it is a study 
highly worthy of attention, and an essential part of a liberal 
education. This work is well adapted to the purpose for 
which it w^ intended. The style is clear and simple, 
without any violations of propriety, which we have been 
ri^h to detect, and free from any loose declamation and ilK 
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timed attempts at fine irrittngy and unincnmbered with any 
irrelevant or auperfluoua diiatter ; wiiicli are circumsfancea 
more remarkable tbao we could wish, in an American (iter- 
ary production* The articles are divided into sections of 
a convenient length for recitation. Many of the rules are 
explained by elegant and pleasing illustratjons, instead of 
the usual examples, man^ iorstf and animaL The author 
does not profess to make discoveries , or announce any rules 
or principles, with which well informed men were not al- 
ready acquainted. His plan is to collect from the former 
systems of logick, and from the works of Rheid and Stewart, 
what is suited to his purpose, and mould the materials into 
a form the most convenient for academical instruction. Tbia 
plan we think he hasjudiciously and successfully executed. 
J^nd it is no small credit to any man, to have made a good 
book, even upon a subject much less important than that of 
the present work ; and this praise is greatly enhanced when 
the object is the improvement of education, which is to make 
more broad, and deep, and sure, the foundation that sup- 
ports the whole superstructure of society. 

The subject is distributed into three principal divisions ; 
in the first we have an account of the faculties and proper- 
ties of the mind which are most important in reasoning ; in 
the second, terms and propositions are considered, which, 
taken in connexion with their meaning, are the materials of 
reasoning; the third, comprehends the modes in which 
these materials are wrought up into argumentation by the 
intellectual machinery, (if we may so speak) which had 
been described in the first part. We do not propose to go 
through the chapters of this book in their order, but will 
only make a few remarks upon those parts, which seem most 
obviously to invite them. We are apprehensive, that those 
of our readers who have not been drillied in logical and 
metaphysical discipline, may have deserted lis, to avoid 
encountering induction and the other enemies to vivacity 
and amusement, to which they might deem themselves ex** 
posed, intending to join us again in some future speculation, 
where we shall be in the easy pursuit of some more agree- 
able object. If any of them have had the intrepidity and pa- 
tience of labour to fare on with as through ^< rough, dense, and 
rare," we can give them the satisfaction of knowing, that, 
without having been conscioua of it, they have made a 
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very considerable proScieocj in the study of dialecticks. 
To assure tfaemselTes of this acquisition, they have only 
to change some of the names that they learned at the gram- 
mar-school. Let them call the agents of verbs, with their 
qualifying epithets^ by the dame of terma ; instead of ad- 
jective, say concrete term, and for phrase say complex 
terms, convert proper name into singular term, commoii 
name into universal term, and a noun of multitude into 
collective terpfij and they have a greater part of the logical 
learning of terms. Tho makers of elementary grammars 
are not permitted to philosophise, but the philosophical 
grammarians and the authors of rudiments of logick, have 
tl^e common right of concisely speculating upon the opera- 
tions of the mind, and giving some account of the process 
by whkh common names or universal terms are formed. The 
proposition is also the common property of the grammarian 
and the logician. Here too, each has his own names, for 
the logician calls a verb a copula, and the grammarian, in^ 
stead of proposition, uses the name sentence^ The logi- 
cian then proceeids to show how many ways there are of 
making an assertion, or asking a questiop, while the gram- 
marian examines the relations which the words have among 
themselves. All that part of logick, which relates to pro- 
positions and syllogisms, is intimately connected with gram- 
mar and rhetorick. Under the head of propositions are 
.considered the various forms of expression in which an as* 
sertion may be made, or a question asked. The modes and 
figures of syllogisms, are no more than an enumeration of a 
number of different forms of expression in which an argu* 
incnt may be stated. 

On first looking into this book, it seemed a fault that so 
much space is assigned to propositions and syllogisms^ 
though they occupy a much greater proportion of most of 
the other logicks we have seen. If we considered the in* 
triosick importance of these titles, we should have continued 
of this opinion, but upon reflecting on the figure they make 
10 literary history, and the frequent allusions of which they 
are the subjects, some acquaintance with them seems neces^ 
sarv both to the scholar and the general reader. Still we 
insist that the student should be made to understand, thai 
when he is converting a proposition or changing the figure 
of a syllogism, he is doing little more than playmg upon 
words. 
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If any of our readers are not skilled in the sjllogistick 
art, we will initiate them into the mystery. It consists- 
wholly in asserting a thing first generally, and then particu* 
lariy. For example, your coat is entirely of black — but 
the cape is part of the coat — therefore the cape is black* 
In other words, the conclusion is nothing more than a repe- 
titiooy in different words, of what had been stated in the 
premises. 

Inductire reasoning is said <^ to be founded on a belief, 
that the course of nature is founded on uniform laws, and 
that things will happen in fUtnre, as we have observed them 
to happen in times past. We can have no proof of a per^^ 
manent connexion between any events, or between any two 
qualities either of body or mind. The only reason for 
supposing such a connexion in any instance is, that we 
have invariably found certain things to have been conjoined 
in fact ; and this experience, in many cases, produces a 
conviction equal to that of demonstration.'' p. 91. 

We object to the expression that '* we can have no proof* 
in this case, for the author states that we believe in the ex* 
istence of such a connexion, as much as if it were demon'* 
Btrated. Now we bold it absurd to believe in a thing, of 
which we have no evidence. Hume has fabricated an in- 
genious tissue of argumentation npon this subject, in which 
he attempts to show that we have no reason to suppose 
the effect of a mass of asafoetida upon our organs of smell, 
is less grateful, than that of a new-blown rose. To assert 
that any event or appearance can take place without any 
cause, is absurd ; and none of the philosophers have denied 
that effects imply causes. All agree that we can never djs« 
cover the connexion of cause and effect, by a knowledge of 
the nature of agents. We know not why the venom of 
the rattle*8nake poisons, while the milk of the cow nourishes. 
But the proof of a fact and the accounting for it, are very- 
different things ; to the confounding of these, Hume's dis- 
sertation upon cau(^ and effect, owes all its plausibility. 
Nobody doubts that there are spots on the sun, though we 
have no satisfactory solution of tne fact. We know not what 
makes the eflSiuvia of the lily agreeable, and that of the 
henbane offensive, but of these facts innumerable arguments 
are drawn from proximity and remoteness in point of time 
and place, and the reasoning is perfectly regular and logi- 
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cal. We can only objecl that it is not demoastration, to 
which it may be replied that it doea not claim to be demoiH 
atration. 

Profeasor Hedge gives the following account of analogi- 
cal reasoning, and mentions some charactei'isticks by which 
it is distinguished from induction. 

^'Indnctiye and analogical reasoning are sosiroilar io their 
nattire, that it is not easy to point out their specifick differ- 
ence. The following circumstances appear to mark a dis- 
tinction, sufficient to justify their t>eing treated as separate 
articles. First, induction is a process from several indi- 
Tiduals of a class to the whole. Its conclusions therefore 
are always general. But, by analogy, we argue from one 
individual being to another of the same class, and from one 
species to another. Secondly, the evidence employed in 
analogy is whoiy indirect and coUaleral^ — the co-existence 
of two qualities in one subject affording no evidence of 
their co-existence in any other. But in the inductive pro- 
cess we have direct evidence, that the property, which we 
apply to a whole class, exists in many individuals of that 
class. It is true that in all induction analogy must be used; 
for we can never separately examine every individual of 
a whole class however cautiously we may proceed. So 
br however as we extend our observations and experi- 
ments, the evidence is direct ; but with regard to the re-r 
maining subjects of the class, the conclusion must rest 
wholly on analogy." p.- 102. 

Mr. Stewart has made some remarks on experience and 
analogy, which are equally applicable to analogy and induc- 
tion. He says that *< although the difference between the 
two sorts of evidence, which are commonly referred to the 
separate heads of experience and analogy, be rather a dif- 
ference in degree than in kind, yet it is useful to keep 
these terms in view, in order to mark the contrast between 
cases which are separated from each other by a very wide 
and pelpable interval ; more especially to mark the differ- 
ence between an argument from individual to individual of 
the same species, and an argument from species to species 
of the same genus. . This distinction, however, when 
accurately examined, turns out to be of a more vague and 

Vol. IV. No. 10. 12 
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popular nature than at 6rst sight appearB, and instances 
occasionail)^ present themselves, in which it is diflSicull to 
saj, of the evidence before us, to which of these descripr 
lions it ought to be referred." Philosophy of the Mind, 
Vol. 2. p. 350. 

From these (wo quotations we obtain no precise defini^ 
tions of the words experience, analogy and induction. 
They do not appear to remain among the unwrought mate- 
rials of common language, artd yet they are not shaped and 
polished into the exact prop^M'tions of science. It is said, 
that by induction we reason from individuals to the species; 
by 'analogy from class to class, and we are immediately 
afterwards told by Professor Stewart, that these two modes 
of reasoning cannot always be distinguished from each 
other. After reading all the ingenious and acute disqui- 
sitions upon this subject, we are left unsatisfied and disap- 
pointed. We have a vague impression, and the metaphy- 
sicians tell us, that analogy and induction are not the same, 
but when they attempt to point out the difference, they 
confound them. And yet there seems to be no essential 
difficulty ai^d obscurity by which we are hinde»*ed from 
retracing ojr steps in experimental reasoning, as distinctly 
as we are able to do it in demonstration. Our ideas are 
clear ; and the subject is well understood. There is no 
dispute or doubt concerning the steps by which we pro^ 
ceed in an experiment and the grounds upon which our 
conclusion rests. The difficulty then rests wholly in the 
language, and this, like other metaphisical inquiries, is a 
dispute about words. Allowing then, that the principles 
of reasoning from analogy and experience, and by induction 
are perfectly well understood (and philosophers are very 
much to blame if they are not so, for they have long spokea 
of them as subjects of which we have a sufficient know- 
ledge) does this uncertainty arise from not expressing defi- 
nitely what we clearly perceive, or trying to express what 
we do not perceive ? VVe think the latter. It seems to u» 
that writers have attempted to point out and exhibit a dif- 
ference in kind where they perceive only a difference ia 
degree. 

Professor Stewart quotes the following passage from Dr.. 
Reid. <* In medicine, physirians must, for the most part,, 
be du*ected in their prescriptions by analogy. The con- 
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»titufion of one human body is so like that of another, ihat 
It 18 reasonable to think, that what is the cause of health 
or sickiiess to one, may have the same effect on another^ 
And is generally found true, though not without some ex- 
oeptions." Essays on the intellectual Powers, p. 53. 

Upon this passage Professor Stewart makes the following 
remarks. '^ I am doubtful if this observation be justified by 
the common use of language ; which as far as I am able to 
judge, uniformly refers the evidence on which a cautious 
physician proceeds, not to auulogy but to experience. The 
monk, who (according to popular tradition) having observed 
the salutary effects of antimony upon some of the lower i 
animals, ventured to prescribe the use of it to some of his 
own fraternity, might be justly said to reason analogically ; 
in as much as his experience related to one species, and hia 
inference to another." Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Mind, Vol. 2. p. 358. 

This is a distressing sort of disquisition. It is attempt- 
ing to carry certainty beyond those limits, within which it 
is confined by the nature of things. It is endeavouring, 
to arrest and fix the varying shades and tints of meaning, 
which, though they are objects of perception, are too sub- 
tile and ethereal to endure the claims of science. Suppose 
the monk had made his inference from the Germans to 
Spaniards, or to the Africans, would it have been on the 
principles of analogy or experience? We do not doubt 
whether there is a blue or a green colour ; but it is vain to 
inquire for the precise point in the spectrum, where the 
blue terminates and the green commences. 

We would not be under&tood to speak disrespectfully of 
Professor Stewart. We have a great esteem for him. It 
seems to us, however, that in the above instance and many 
others, he clothes his subject with a dignity and importance, 
which are foreign and not at all befiting, and that he some- 
times has an air of systematick and general reasoning, when 
he is in fact making loose detached remarks, only applica- 
ble to particular cases. At the conclusion of a chapter, 
the reader is somethnes left with expectations unsatisfied, 
and at^'a lo^s to dilraover the object of such extensive pre- 
parations and formal proceedings. 

But to return to our subject: When the monk had ob- 
served the effect of antimony on a dog, why should he 
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make any inference in regard to a man ? Becavsei as Pro- 
fessor Stewart remarks, there is a resemblance between the 
two subjects, and he would make the inference with greater 
confidence from one animal to another of the same, thaa 
one of a different species. We imagine that this principle 
prevails in all reasoning from analogy or from induction, 
and that they are in kind precisely the same. There are 
degrees in the force of the evidence, founded on the greater 
or less resemblance of the subject of the experiment and 
the subject in regard to which the inference is made, bat 
. these degrees are not marked by any appropriate' terms* 
It would be vain to attempt such a graduation ; at ^ny rate, 
we cannot ex; ect to find it in the common use of language. 
Wlien a mass of atmospheric k air is decomposed and found 
to consist of hydrogen and nitrogen in certain proportions, 
the inference is made, that these constituents exist in all 
atraospherick air in the same proportion, because, from a 
thousand circumstances, it is supposed to be the same in 
ditferent regions. Diflerent men are found to have some 
resemblance, but they are not sc* uniformly similar, as dif- 
ferent masses of airV and therefore we do not so confidently 
expect that .a favour* which excites gratitude in one man, 
would have the same effect upon all others. 

We conclude then, that the ground of our inference is 
the same whether the argument be by induction or from 
analogy or experience, and they are but one kind of reason* 
Ing. We establish a fact by ordinary experience, a regu- 
larly instituted experiment or by what is called reasoning 
on' facts — we then inquire for other similar or analogous 
cases ; we infer some general proposition which we call an 
induction, a deduction, or reasoning from analc^y. The 
intellectual process is the same. But we do not use the 
term analogy unless there is some doubt about the similarity 
of the cases, or where we know it not to be complete. We 
say analogy exists between two governments or between 
the fortunes of two individuals^ but not between two por- 
tions of rain water or mercury chemically considered.. 
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A Cetduty Sermon delivered in Hopkinion on Lord^s 
Dajfi December 24^ 1815. By Rev. Nathaniel Howe^ 
A. M. Pastor of the Church. 2. Peter i. 13. « Yea, t 
Hunk it meetf as long as I am in this Taberfuule, to stir 

. you up, by putting you in remembraMe.^* Andovetf 
jFlagg and OotUd. 181£. v^ 

Thers* are few things more precious, because more rare^ 
than that kind of simplicifyy which the French call naiveti ; 
.and which, either i^nconscious or fearless of the power of 
of ridicyley displajci^ its feelings and opinions with frankness 
and truth. The imitatjon of ir, is sometimes attempted bj 
skillful writersi'l^ut the realitj can seldom be met with. 
The social intercourse of nations is so rapid and universal, 
education is 'so sibiilar, and fashion so general, that we are 
yearly becoming more alike, and, while we acquire higher 
polish and refinement, lose under the friction of the world 
all|the distinctive, rude characteristicks of different locali* 
ties. The £ne polished « marbles and granites may please 
the eye of the common observer, but the mineralogist is 
more delighted with the rough fragment, whose sharp edges 
and untouched surface discover its peculiarities. It h^s 
been our lot to read more polished sermons than the pre- 
sent, but never one half so abounding inr plainness and origi* 
nality. It is a unique specimen, and beyond all price. That 
it should have been delivered is remarkable — that it should 
have been printed still more so; particularly as it was 
printed by request and dedicated to the parish, with affec- 
tionate wishes for their " peace, prosperity and eternal 
happiness.'' The tent taken for the motto in the title page, 
which is not that of the discourse, is admirably chosen. 
We shall make some extracts, but almost every page of it 
will reward a perusal. 

The following gives some account of ** Squire Hopkins*^ 
and of the origin of the town. 

<< There was formerly a man living in the kingdom of 

' Great Britain, whose name was Edward Hopkins. This man 

was not one of those ignorant, selfish, narrow -contracted 

souls, who could think of nothing but himself, his family , and 
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friends. He could think of America ; an infant country, 
though it was three thousand miles distant. He could 
think of the benefits of education. His enlarged mind took 
into view the difficulties of educating youth, in an infant 
country, to fill important stations in Church and State. 

" In the year 1636, the General Court granted four hun- 
dred pounds to erect a College within the Commonwealth. 
In the next y«(ar t^f voted t^t the College should be 
erected iniMi p^tfiff Ni»)^f(0Hi%^ which is now called Cam- 
bridge. The year following they decreed that the College 
should be called Harvard College, in honour of the Rev. 
John Harvard, who had bequeathed his library, and * up- 
ward of seven hundred pounds for the benefit of the Col- 
lege. 

" In the year 1642, the General Court established a board 
of Overseers. In 1650, the Charter of the Corporation 
was granted. And in the year 1667, Edwsird Hopkins Esq, 
made his will. 

" The Father of Spirits had not only endowed 'Squire 
Hopkins with an enlarged mind, but he had given him a 
great estate ; and what was of vastly more importance, he 
had given him a benevolent henrt. 

** 'Squire Hopkins was a man of great wealth ; his estate 
was estimated at twenty thousand pounds sterling ; equal 
in value to $88888,88 Eight hundred pounds sterling of 
this property was given to be laid out in lands, three fourths 
for the benefit of the College, and one fourth for the benefit 
of the Grammar School in Cambridge. That is to say, 
1^2666,66 were given to the College, and $888,88 to the 
Grammar School in Cambridge. This was given "for the. 
breeding up of youth in the way of learning for tiie publick 
service of the country in future times." — "For the uphold- 
ing and propagating of the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ." These are expressions taken from the wilLof 
Edward Hopkins Esq. In the year 1 710, it was ordered 
that this money should be laid out in lands. This donation 
of 'Squire Hopkins to Harvard College was the money 
which first purchased Hopkinton, which in its original state 
contained what is now called Hopkinton, about three thou- 
sand acres of Upton, and five hundred acres of Holliston. 
The lands began to be settled between 1710, and 1712. On 
the 13th day of December, (Old Style, which according to 
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the^present mode of reckoning brings it to the 24tfa day 
of December, 1715, this town was incorporated. This day, 
therefore, is the beginning of a new Century, to the inhabit- 
ants of this place. ^ * 

" As the town was purchased by the donation of 'Sqnire 
Hopkins to Harvard College, the lands were to be leased 
out to tenants, at one penny sterling per acre, to be paid 
annually to the College to the year 1823, and three pence 
of like money afterwards. Twelve thousand five hundred 
acres were to be leased out to tenants ; the residue to be 
common land, to be divided among the tenants to enable 
them the better to pay the quit rents ; and moreover the 
tenants were to pay a province tax, for what they were 
worthy above the rents reserved." 

After giving an account of his predecessors in the minis- 
try, and the principal events that happened in the town, he 
comes to bis own settlement among them. It was agreed 
that he should be paid two hundred pounds, receive seven- 
ty pounds salary, and the occupation of the glebe, or, as 
lie terms, it, '< the improvement, of the ministerial land.'' 
Some difficulties occurred in the payment of this salary, 
which were however surmounted and the author struggled 
on with it for fifteen years, when he applied to the town 
to increase his salary $\\^fi7. The application was un- 
■occessful, and after relating all the particulars of it, he 
makes the following remarks : 

"The reason of my. fixing on that sum, and hot being 
willing to accept of less, was^ because a less sum would do 
me no good. |f I had an addition to my salary, I must pay 
more attention to the ministry ; and if not, I must continue 
to supply the wants of my family by the labour of my 
hands. It was plain the town were unwilling to make that 
addition, although it was only one half of what justice and 
equity required them to do ; and it has always afibrded me 
pleasure, to think I had opportunity to show, i did not value 
an hundred dollars, as much as the people generally dkl 
an hundred cents : for but few would have had more than 
one dollar annually to have paid, above the nominal sum, 
to have furnished me with as much as I needed. Some 
have supposed that the town did nothing that day, because 
they granted no money ; but in this they were greatly d^- 
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ceived ; for they comriiicecl me^ I could place no depend- 
aoce 00 their justice aod equity ; and that I must take cafe 
of myself, or perish. This opened my eyes in every 
direction} and employed my hands every day. 

^* As it has been frequently said, that the town would 
have done something handsome, had I not stipulated the 
sum which they must grant, or nothing, they have had rear 
son since to think, that in this also they were greatly deceiv- 
ed ; for when the town had a meeting the next year, through 
the instrumentality of Deacon Fiske, to show their bene- 
volence, aod their regard to justice and equity, there was 
a tie ; — the moderator, the late Col. Eames, could not de- 
termine the vote : the meeting was adjourned for two weeks, 
and at that time there was a handsome majority in favour 
of doing nothing. 

'< You are sensible, that my health has sometimes been 
poor, and my mind greatly depressed : poverty has stared 
me in the face. 

** My brethren, may I ask a question, a plain, simple 
question? How shall I obtain your consent? Shall I 
take silence for consent ? Your countenances discover a 
willingness. 

*^ The question is this : Do you know by what means I 
have become so rtcA, as to have a great house, finished and 
furnished ; a farm, a herd of cattle,, a flock of sheep, horses^ 
and money at interest? I say nothing about my debts to 
day. 

*< Shall I answer the question ? — The principal reason is 
this : because I have been doing your businesSf and neg- 
lecting my own. — What is your business ? — Your business 
is to support your minister; and that .is what I have been 
doing, for more than twenty years. And what is my buau 
iM88 ? — My business is to study, and preach ; and in this I 
have never abounded. It is true, 1 have been absent from 
publick worship, not more than four or five Sabbaths, for 
twenty five years ; but I have frequently been present, and 
attempted \o preach, when it has been mortifying to me, 
and could not have been edifying to you. I have some- 
times administered reproof, both to the Church and the 
society, in a manner that has been thought to discover some 
degree of severity ; but in these cases you have always 
had good sense enough to know, you richly deserved it." 
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The items of the Reverend author's creed will acconnt 
for this discourse having received its imprimaiur at An- 
dover. 

^ Bf J object in preaching haB been to explain, defend, 
and enforce, what have appeared to me the (rue doctrines 
of the gospel, Ood^s decrees ; for it must be glad tidings of 
great joy to all people, that God governs the world ;— 
that his government is not only perfect, but universal, and 
kys the only solid foundation for foreknowledge ; for no- 
thing can be certainly foreknown, that is not fixed in the 
Divine Decree. 

** The divinity of Christ :— this lays the only solid foun* 
dation for the sufficiency of the atonement made for wU 
mankind. 

** The doctrine of personal election from eternity to ever- 
lasting life, as the only doctrine that makes it absolutely 
certain, that any of our sinful race will be saved. 

<* The doctrine of total depravity, as laying the only solid 
foundation for regeneration. 

** Regeneration by the agency of the Spirit of Ood, as 
laying the foundation for ail holy exercises in the hearts 
of men. 

*< Justification l^jr faU^ alone, whltji i% the same thing at 
Divine forgiy^iMaM^M^ ..A^^llK^> »:\ < 

<*The certain and final perseverance of the saints^ 

^through sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the 

truth ;' the elernity of hell torments, and the duties of 

' morality. I have alwajs believed and always preached^ 

that a good life is the best evidence of a good heart.'* 

These extracts will be sufficient to prove that this is not 
ordinary discourse. It contains many historical details re- 
lating to the town of Hopkinton, that make it valuable. The 
kind of tenure by which lands were originalij held in that 
lawn, is nearly a solitary instance in the State of Massa* 
chusetts, where almost all real estate is possessed in fee sim* 
pie. The meani oppressive and impolitick course of half* 
flftarrtng a clergyman, is shewn in a forcible though homely 
manner ; and though there may not be magnanimity eno^igk 
in the village of Hopkinton to profit by this stirring up of 
their pastor, we should think it might produce ^ood ejflfect 
in other places. 

Vol. IV. No. la. 18 
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A Discourse on ike Agriculture of the State of Connects 
cut, and the means of making it more beneficial to the 
Stale: delivered at New-Haven^ on Thursdau, I'Mh 
September, lit 16, by David Humphreys^ L. L. U* Fel^ 
low of the Royal Society of London ; Honorary Memr 
ber of the Bath and West of England Society ; Presi- 
dent of the Society for promoting Agriculture in the 
State of Connecticut ; and member of many Scitntifick 
and Literary Societies in the U» S. of America. 

" From grave to gay^rom livelijfto wuere." popb. * . 

He thai ttOetk his land skaU have pUnitf of bread : but he thalfoUoweth 

itft^r vain persons shall have porverty enough. 
The diligent hand maketh rich* 
She eontidereth a field, and buyeth it : with the fruit <f her Aond, <IU 

planleth^a Vineyard. 
Prepare the work without, and make it Jit for thysetf in the field. 
J%e shtl^ul man hideth hit hand in his bosom. : it grieveth him to bring 

it to his nunith. 
The slothful man saith, there is a Liov without, / sh(Ul be slain in the 

streets. 
The soul oflhe sluggard desirHh and hath nothing ; but the tout <f (Ac 

diligent shall be made fat. 

• Vft|)VERB8 OV SOLOHON. 




It is wdl known that Greneral Humphreys was the first 
person who introduced into this country, the invaluable breed 
of Merino Sheep. He has since taken an active interest in 
the Agriculture of Connecticut, and is the President of a 
Society there, for its encouragement. He delivered an ad- 
dress to that body in September last. We have copied the 
title of this remarkable discourse, to aid in advertising if, as 
far as our limits will permit, and U) make use of the occa- 
sion for a few general. remarks on the present state of Agri* 
culture among us. 

It is nearly impossible to make any observations that will 
apply to the whole United States. In a country of such 
immense extent, affording such various products, each dis- 
trict must have its own system, and its own peculiar man- 
agement. In the Southern States, where the land belong- 
ing to large proprietors, is tilled by slaves, and the produce 
is sugar, cotton, rice and tobacco, we are inclined to think. 
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that file most skill is discovered and capital employed: the 
Middle States, where grain of various kinds is the staple 
produce, would be ranked next ; the Western States, 
where the unexhausted fertility of a virgin soil, produces 
exuberance with little aid from skill, may follow ; and lastly, 
(he Eastern States, possessing a variety of soil and situa- 
tion, employing a great amount of labour in the aggregate, 
but less skill and capital in the cultivation of the earth, than 
either the Southern or Middle divisions of the Union. 

In saying that less skill aiid capital are employed here, 
we do not wish to give offence, but to awaken attention to 
a subject of very great importance ; and to induce active 
men to reflect upon the expediency, both as regards the 
general weal and their own interests, of engaging a part of 
that lime and capital in agricultural pursuits, which a dimin- 
ished commerce has left at their disposal. To avoid the 
danger of untenable positions, or which may be liable to nu- 
merous exceptions, we shall premise, that the following re- 
marks are made in reference more particularly to the neigh- 
bouring district, though most of them, if we do not greatly 
mistake, will beapplicable to the Eastern States generally^ 
and some of them possess a still wider bearing. 

If you ask a capitalist why he does not engage in agricul- 
ture, the universal reply is, ^' nothing can be got by farm- 
ing." Nor is this opmion confined to them ; the owners of 
land generally throughout the country, shew by their prac- 
tice, that they entertain the same opinion. The wealthier 
inhabitants in the country, cultivate a farm they have in- 
herited, and slowly improve it. The fences in the country 
are better and more permanent than they were twenty vears 
ago ; the fields are many of them smoother, the orchards 
are perhaps more numerous. There are some few placet 
where a man would not now cut down an oak for fire wood, 
to plant a poplar for ornament. These are changes for 
the better ; but how many farmers in the country, lay out 
their surplus income in the amelioration of their estates, in 
cultivating beyond the supply of their own wants, for the 
market ? Do they not prefer hazarding their money in com-i 
merce, in manufactures, in banking, none of which they 
can know much about ? Who are the people who say that 
nothing can be made by farming? — A citizen of one of the 
towns, who buys a few acres of land at a high rate, erects 
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an expeofiive house, costlj fences, cultivates Indian core 
and potatoes, feeds labourers without economj, whom be 
does not oversee, and finds that his corn has cost him three 
times what he can buy it for — or having heard that Merino 
Sheep produce fine wool, and fine wool commands a good 
price, buys a flock of sheep at a hundred dollars a piece, 
puta them under the care of the first man he can hire ; and 
when dogs, diseases, and neglect have thinned bis flock, 
finds that he has not got the golden fleece, and denounces 
Merino Sheep. — ^Yet this same individual would smile with 
pity at a man who should take an expensive ship, put a 
numerous crew on board, load her with staves, send ner a 
long voyage, and then wonder that the portage bill devour- 
ed the freight. 

If there are exceptions, if there are some gentlemen who 
of late years, and they are so few that we are almost afraid 
of being periional in alluding to them, have laid out capital 
in agriculture, they are too few to form an objection, par- 
ticularly, as there is hardly one even of this small number, 
who has not cultivated a few acres more for his own amuse- 
ment, than with a serious endeavour to invest capital advan- 
tageously. Is it not a fact, that till within a very few years 
it was universally, and is now generally believed, that wheat 
could not be raised in this vicinity I How much of our husr 
bandry is there, that is not comprised in the following pro- 
cess ? A piece of ground is broke up, planted with Inoiaa 
corn in the centre, and potatoes on the borders ; perhaps it 
few pumpkin seeds or beans are put in with the hills, and 
BOmetimes a little turnip seed scattered after the last hoe- 
ing. This same crop is continued three or four years, then 
the ground is laid down with^barley, rye, or oats, clover 
and herds grass seeds — sainfoin and lucerne are unknown; 
when this grass has run out, the circle is completed, and the 
sod broken up again. We know of one gentleman who has 
this season planted a few acres of carrots with a drill, and 
who soils his cattle ; both of the experiments, we believe, 
have been successful, and both are solitary and unprece- 
dented. 

We should be willing, though ashamed, to submit this 
question to a skilful English farmer. Suppose the follow- 
ing statement to be made : — ^thousands of acres of tolerable 
land may be purchased in fee simple, for not much more 
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than double of what is freqaently paM for rent of land in 
£ogIand, within a convenient, marketable distance of Boa* 
ton ; and this market has been steadily one of the dearest 
markets in the world for every article, consumed bj man or 
beast, raised on a farm, except frtiit and poultry, and yet the 
land cannot be cultivated to advantage. — But perhaps la- 
bour is extravagantly high. — Labour is indeed much higher 
than in England, but taxes are vastly less. — Perhaps you 
cannot procure lime, gypsum or marie. — The two former 
we have, and probably the latter, bui we never use eiiker 
for fnanure : no one ever heard here of using lime for any 
thing but mortar ; and as to plaisfer of Paris, it is as certain 
that it will not do, as that wheat will not grow on the sea- 
coast— perhaps your rotation of crops is bad — we never try 
any. The question of skill would be decided without pur- 
suing the dialogue further. 

The price of labour is so much higher than in England, 
that .when a comparison is made between the two countries, 
it is considered a weighty argument against success in agri- 
culture, not considering that the difference of the taxes re- 
stores the equilibrium. On this point we shall copy a cu- 
rious statement, from Gobbet's journal of January V3, 1816. 
He makes a comparison between bis expenses on a farm in 
. Hampshire county, and the expenses of an 1A.merican farm 
belonging to one of his friends near Philadelphia, and who 
had answered a number of queries he had sent him, respect- 
ing taxes, wages, prices, &€. The English and the Ame- 
rican farm were very nearly of the same size, and the num- 
ber of servants employed on each the same ; the sums are 
in sterling. 

On the American farm* 

Five men at jil40 or S5l. per an. 175 

Two women over a doU. weekly^ or 181. 26 

Labour, exchisive of boards 201 

Taxesi poor and direct^ 28 

1.223. 
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On the English rarm.^ 

Five meo at lOL 50 

Two womea 3 10 7 



Labour exclusive of boud, 


57 


Poor tax, 


87 5 


Property tax. 


43 17 


Asoessed taxes on horses, &c. 


15 10 


T^rthes, 


36 



1.239 12 6. 

Something might be added to the American account for 
the support of scbbols and a clergyman, though he pays no 
tjthes, but still his expenses would not equal those of the 
English farm ; the amount taken froon the landholder is the 
same ; in this country the largest portion of it goes to the 
labourer — in England to the government. 

One of the great evils attending our farming, is the dis- 

froportionate size of the farms, to the means of the owner ; 
e cultivates four or five times as much land as he can do 
to advantage. Another is the total neglect of the moreper^ 
inanent class of manures. In England, and other well 
cultivated parts of Europe, the farmer uses either lime or 
marie as a durable manure. One coat of these keeps the 
land in heart for years ; and on this solid foundation his 
composts produce luxuriant crops. Here although the use 
of compost manure has greatly increased of late years, and 
its advantages are apparent, still the exhausting crop that 
is tafren from the land, leaves it little better at the end of the 
season than it was before. The use of plaister, in spite of 
ignorance and prejudice, is making its way. lo the District 
of Maine it is getting fast into use, and in many cases will 
doable the.crops of that country."* 

* Thin mention of the use of plahter recalls to mind some remarki 
of a distinguished naturalist of Philadelphia, in the course of a familiar 
eonversation a few weeks since, where the proverb was introduced* 
that people w^r^ fond qfnoveUy. He denied its truth, and that nothing 
was more difficult, than to introdoce improrement, or make people 
chan6;e their habits ; that he would graduate the scale of superiority 
in a nation exactly in propdrtton to their readiness at adopting improve* 
nents.^That in Gprmany there was a belt of gypsnm encircling the 
Hars momitain, and the people in the ficinttybad made use of it as a 
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The very general GuUivation of Indian corn in the North* 
•rn SfateBi may perhaps be cited aa a proof of want of judg- 
ment, or rather of an unreflecting habit of going on in the 
old way. 'We have some reluctance in writing against the 
cultivation of this beautiful plant, which presents in all its 
stages, a more pleasing appearance than any other crop ; 
and particularly here, where so much labour is bestowed 
upon it ; where even in the hands of the most slovenly farm- 
er, it offers an exception to every thing else about himi 
and generally speaking, is the only thing in agriculture, in 
this pari of the country, * wliich exhibits marks of careful 
tillage, great labour and neatness. Still for some parts of 
the country it should be absolutely renounced ; for Maine, 
Vermont, and New-Hampshire, with few exceptions, its 
cultivation is an evil. It is a plant suited for a warm coun- 
try, where labour is cheap and manures plenty, or (he soil 
inexhaustible. In these districts it is often an uncerlain 
crop, a very exhausting one, demands great labour, and 
makes a Jieavy consumption of manure. All the small 
grains, and potatoes, should be preferred before it, through- 
out the Eastern States, with^^ few exceptions. It afibrda 
an excellent, though a very expeniiive food for fattening ani- 
mals, but as used for men, there is nothing but habit that 
can reconcile us to it. The coarse, heavy, indigestible 
bread which is prepared from Indian meal, would be con- 
sidered by the peasants in many parts of Europe, who do 
not roll in luxuries, as a very despicable food. The culti- 
vation of Indian corn consumes so large a share of labour 
in this country, that we think there is hardly any subject 
more deserving the investigation pf intelligent agriculturists^ 
and a series of comparative experiments, to determine its 
relative value with other species of grain. 

We think the state of our salt marshes may be cited aa 
another proof of our neglect and want of skill in agricul- 
ture. There are tens of thousands of acres of land of 
this description in Massachusetts alone. They are gene- 
rally composed of a fat black mud, several feet in depth, 
which judging from its appearance and consistency, would 

manure for more than two centuries ; IniI the nse had never got farther 
than tnroor three leagues from its scite. In the United States, in the 
«mrM of twenty years, it had eztisnded over the whole country. 
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if freed from the salt with which it is impregnated, form a 
rich bottom land of inexhaustible fertiiify, capable of bear^ 
faig almobt every kind of crop. At present it yields a quan- 
tity of salt hay^ which horses will not eat. Farmers some*- 
times go fifteen miles to cut and carry home this hay, by 
the aid of which they induce their cattle to consume the 
vile, sour trash, which tbey cut from their fresh water mea* 
dows. These meadows which have commonally a deep 
deposit of rich earth, being saturated with water, produce 
only a rank growth of weeds. Every person may observe^ 
that there is a large quantity of land of this description, 
which might be drained at a comparatively slight expense, 
and converted into the most valuable grass land, because it 
would be seldom effected by drought. These salt marshes 
contribute to perpetuate the evil ; if it were not for these, 
the farmer finding he could do nothing with his fresh water 
meadow, would perhaps turn his attention to draining and 
making his fresh meadow productive. We know it wilt be 
answered, as on other occasions ; that nothing can be done 
with salt marshes, that dyking out the tide only destroys the 
present grass, and no other will grow : attempts have been 
repeatedly made, and without success. — It is very true 
that the marks of these abortive attempts may be seen in 
every direction, and they are standing marks of mismatiage*- 
ment. Has there ever been one thorough, scientifick ex** 
periment ?— We know of none. — The process commonly 
pursued is, to make a dyke at perhaps considerable expense, 
and which are always imperfectly made; tbey serve te 
keep out the full tide, it never covers the niarshes, but it 
always stands within six or twelve inches of the surface in 
all the creeks and ditches ; there is, therefore, no chance of 
the soil being/re^Aened, wbicb would probably be the c^e* 
ration of several years to be completely effected.--^We be- 
lieve there is no one point in our agriculture, where it is 
more important that a full, and fair experiment should be 
made. Let a convenient piece of marsh be selected, let the 
tide be dyked out ; 6rect a rough wind*mill, as it is done in 
Holland and other countries, to pump out the water, and 
keep it several feet below the surface ; let the surface be 
broken up, let chemistry be consulteil for an appropriate 
manure to neutralize or extract the salt, and let difierent 
kinds of crops be tried. It seems impossible, that these 
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marihes shouM not be reclaimed if the experiment was 
moperiy tried ; there are certaiid]^ thousands of acres in 
Europe, which must have been once, in the same situation, 
tad now produce the most hixuriant crops of grain. If we 
eoold succeed, an immense quantity of valuable land would 
be brought into use, which it may be doubled, whether it 
is not now for reasons that have been mentioned^ an injury.''^ 
The motives of policy which every state has to encour- 
1^ i^iculture, are as obvious as they are solid ; we there- 
fioice need not enlarge upon them here. If our system of 
husbandry was more perfect, a much larger population 
might be supported, and greater resources of every kind 
concentrated among us. The unbounded spirit of enter- 
prise which exists in the United States, often degenerates 
into mere restlessness. The inhabitants of the eastern and 
middle states,' sell their farms, abandon their homes, and 
commit themselves to the current of the Ohio, to be landed 
frequently in a worse situation than they left. . Different 
causes will conspire in the course of a few years to mode- 
rate this disposition to emigration, which has been artificial- 
ly excited. In the mean time we are losing not merely 
common labourers, but some of our most intelligent and effi- 
cient young men, who are allured to a distance in pursuit 
of that independence, which they might find at home, if 
there was a greater disposition to invest capital in agricul- 
ture. We wish that some capitalists would try the ex- 
periment fairly. Let an intelligent, active individual be 
selected Vith the same degree of sagacity and enterprise 
as would be required for an important voyage ; provide hiin 
with a moderate farm, well situated ; no matter if the house 
and fences are not very expensive, the one should be com- 
fortable, the other secure ; let him get good labourers, at 
fair wages, feed them well, but not wastefully ; let money be 
ready for an ample stock of permanent and annual manures, 
so that the labour may not be thrown away on land too 
poor to yield any return ; let him exert the same industry 
and skill in superintending the concerns of this farm for 
four or five years, that he would display in a commercial un- 

* It has been motioned in the newspapers, that some gentlemen 
in New- York have made an experiment of this kind on a large scale. 
We think it extremeljr desirable that the experiment, carefully and sci- 
entifically made, should be tried in this neighbourhood. 
Vol. IV. No. 10. 14 
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^ertakingy and if it shall then be founds that a reaaonable 
interest cannot be derivecLfor nionej employed in this .wajt 
we shall be ready to assent to the general opinion, that 
farming is an unprofitable pursuit. 

There are some encouraging symptoms in favour of agri- 
culture. More men of property are acquiring a taste for it, 
and though this is rather for amusement than profit, consider- 
able good will be a necessary result. The cattle shows which 
have been recently established will have very beneficial 
consequences. The one in Berkshire has already produo-. 
ed good effects. The one at Brighton under the patronage 
of the Massachusetts Society, which commenced this aq- 
tumn, was very satisfactory. It will take some years, even 
if the greatest exertions are made, before we shall arrive at 
the average of what we can perform* The improving of 
breeds of animals is a slow process, which demands great 
skill and care, and numerous experiments. The show of 
fat cattle at Brighton, was, as might be expected from the 
short notice that had been given, the novelty and imperfect 
apprehensions of farmers on the subject, joined to an ex- 
tremely bad season, almost nothing. The exhibition could 
only be considered as a fair sample of what existed in the 
country, without any particular exertion having been made* 
In this point of view, the samples of sheep from the flocks, ef 
milch cows, and working oxen, were extremely gratifying. 
The utility of these cattle shows has been k>ng and amply 
shewn in England, and their tendency to ameliorate all the 
animals of a country, and therefore benefit one of our great- 
est staples, is incontrovertible. Subordinatefto this good 
effect, but not to be wholly disregarded, is the stimulus it 
gives to individuals to seek for the enjoyment of success 
in this peaceful, and useful pursuit, it oifers another incen- 
tive to agricultural life, and the man who fails in competition 
for a prize, is still a gainer in the improvements he has 
made. The struggle of ambition here, is almost equally 
useful to the parties themselves, and to their country. It 
affords a most useful rout to distinction, without engender- 
ing .the animosity inherent in politicks. There are some 
individuals who may be drawn off* in this way to exert their 
talents in a manner pleasing to themselves, and useful to 
the comnlunity. In obtaining pieces of plate for agricultu- 
ral success, they may gratify a natural and honourable love 
of distinction, which turned to politicks, would only pester 
the publick with the pretension of obstinate mediocrity. 
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f Extraordinary Red Book; a List of all places^ peHr 
sions, sinecureSf <&c. <&c. tvUh the salaries and emolu- 
ments arising therefrom. Exhibiting also a complete 
view of the NcOional Debt, Jbc. cjte. the whole compris- 
ing the strongest body of evidence to prove the necss- 
^^ of retrenchmjntf <j&c. /f^ondon. 18 If '^ 




The foregoing urtte*tif!e'o?*a look recently published 
In Englandi for the purpose of shewing the necessity of 
farther and greater retrenchments in the expenses of gov- 
ernment, and probably not without some design of spread- 
ing the opinion, that a change of ministers would be the 
measure most likely to produce the desired effect. It is 
evidently the work of some of the members or adherents of 
the opposition, and some of its statements rest on the au- 
thority of the newspapers. But the great mass of its detail 
is professedly collected from authentick sources, and the 
account in general, is probably accurate. 

The English Government, in all its parts, seems to be a 
singular result of the combined effects of time, accident, and 
opportunity improved. The operation of these causes is 
6een, not only in the general organization of Govemroenf, 
and in that adjustment and balance of its great powers 
-which may be said to form the Constitution of England, 
but also in the exterior structure, and, if we may so say, 
Ihe domestick arrangement of the system. Thus there 
• are not onl^ members in the House of Commons who are 
representative* without constituents, but there are also 
in the subordinate branches of government, and through? 
out all the orders of the state, offices, In which the In- 
cumbents receive pay, although they long ago ceased io 
have duties. These sinecures, inasmuch as they add some- 
thing to the taxes on the people, without producing any 
corresponding advantage to the state, are certainly evils 
in the government,' and one would think ought to be, and 
might be made toMiubmit to a system of temperate and 
gradual, abolition. It is easy, however, to see that even 
the best disposed minister would find difficulties in this 
work. Many of these offices have, in the course of time, 
by grant of the crown or other mode of acquisition, be- 
come private property. Private property in a free gov-, 
rrpment cannot always be sacrificed, even to publick econ^ 
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omy. A deBpotick goTernment^ no doubt, could accom- 
pUab thii desired 8impl\fiaUionf and strike off, at once, 
eFcrj thing which detracted from the beautiful and perfect 
theory of the state. Buonaparte, for instance, would 
never have suffered his plan or system of administration 
to be deformed by any uncouth, antiquated, and useless 
appendages, merely because they had become connected 
with private ri|btC smfl^he in^rest of individuals. Nothing 
is simpler i^ ihe^ m^dh of n^exi^t^e than despotick 
power. It is teres el roixmdus^ It is exactly regular and 
cubick in its proportions. Old Sarum would have had no 
chance to interpose her representative among the mem* 
bers of Napoleon's legislative body. She might have ex- 
hibited her old parchment charters, and asserted an im- 
memorial prescription in her favour, but she would have 
done all in vain. She would have been disfranchised, 
because she had but three electors ; and it being thus de- 
termined that the right is not derived from grant or pre*' 
'scription, but belongs to numbers, and the numbers being 
undefined (for what does despotism establish that it cannot 
alter ?) the next city would be alike disfranchised because 
it had but three hundred electors, and the next because it 
has but three thousand. In such cases, the question is 
therefore, whether the evil shall be born, for the sake of 
preserving the system, or whether, in order to get rid of 
the evil, the system itself shall be changed. We make 
these remarks, not as particularly applicable to the subject 
of parliamentary reform in England, but as indicating an • 
important general political truth. The great object of 
good governments is to insure permanent privileges, and a 
lasting security for rights. But such is human nature, that 
even from this first of all good principles, permanent evils 
sometimes result. Judges ought, for example, to have a 
permanent tenure in their office. This is necessary to 
secure their uprightness and impartiality. Yet this provi* 
sion will sometimes seat an incompetent judge permanently 
on the bench. But it would be folly, on that account, 
to refuse a permanent tenure to the judicial office. No 
system of human contrivances produces unmixed good. 
It can never be wise, therefore, to tear away a long endured 
evil, without considering whether some principle of good, 
springing from the same root, and watered from the same 
spring, will not be destroyed together with the evil which 
the imperfection of human institutions has connected with it. 
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Happfly, in tluB coiiBtryi we are not frequently called on 
to ad in casei reqnirfaig the application of these considera« 
lions. We are not yet oppressed with pensions and sine- 
cures. In the present age of our goTernment, our business 
seems rather to be to guurd against the introduction of new^ 
than to prune away old abuses* It is not likely that an ex« 
travagant allowance for the civil list will very soon be 
among our grievances. The current of things is the other 
way ; and there is perhaps danger, that an inadequate pro- 
vision'for those who administer the concerns of the publick, 
will bring about that unnatural and unlovely state of things^ 
when litOe or nothing of the tahiU of the country ahalt be 
employed in its government. 

The amount of expenditures of the civil list of Great 
Britain for the year ending January 5, 1816, is stated in 
the book before us, to be L. 1,480,231 14 6i. These 
expenditures are divided into classes, arranged, we believe, 
nearly or quitefupon the plan of Mr Burke^s bills for eco- 
nomical reform : viz, 

8 d 

1. The Royal Family L. 334,^00, 

2. The Judges 32,955, 

5. Ministers at foreign courts 169,429, 2 9 
4. Bills in Lord Chamberlain's, ^ 

Lord Steward's, Master off ^j^r tto tA j» 

Horse, and Master of Robes' ( 267,779, 14 6 
Department } 

6. Salaries, in same Departments > « . ^ ^^^ ^ ^ « ^ • 
as forgoing J 119,S9r, 14 Hi 

6. Pensions and CompensationB 155,713, 5 11 

7. Small Fees and Salaries • 45,950, 13 3 

8. Salaries of Commissioners of ^ 

Treasury, and Chancellor of > 13,822, 

the Exchequer 3 

Occasional payments, (em- ^ 

bracing a great variety of> [340^684, 3 1) 

items and objects) 3 — 

£1. 1,480,231, 14 61 

The tota] of the civil list, as stated above, is probably 
about one thirty-fifth^ or one fortieth of the whole expendi- 
ture of the government. It is obvious, therefore, that if 
all practical deductions were made, or even the whole abol- 
ished, the effect would not be very great on the necessary 
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mnount of taxes. The magnitade of the national debt, 
and the army and navy supplies, are the great causes of 
the necessit J of heavy taxation.' 

The most odious of the sinecures of which an account 
is given in this book, are those connected with the courts 
of justice. It is no small Uemish on the English system 
of judicial administration, that the course of legal redress 
for injuries is rendered expensive, by the fees and emolu* 
ments which are demanded for 4he incumbents of useless 
places. Thus the registership of the admiralty, an office 
executed, we presume, altogether by deputy, is stated to 
yield to the present incumbent, Lord Arden, an income 
of ten thousand pounds,^ after paying all deputies, substir 
tutes, &c. In other words, the office is a sinecure to 
that amount. Instances of a similar nature exist in some 
other of the courts. The Secretary of War, Lord Bathurat, 
is clerk of the Grown in Chancery, and the same office is 
already granted in reversion to the Hon. Mr. Scott. This 
old practice of granting offices in reversion, must be a most 
powerful enemy to all just reform and retrenchments ; be- 
cause it leaves no time, when the government might abolish 
or reform the office, without effiscting the vested rights of the 
individual. 

The true principles of reform, such alone as are practi- 
cable and efficient, and at the same time just and consist- 
ent with private rights and private property, are delineated 
in Mr. Burke's speech on economical reform, one of the 
most valuable of the political works t>f that incomparable 
man. 

Among the most liberal allowances of the British govern- 
ment, are those made to its foreign ministers. — The follow- 
ing are instances. 

Earl of Aberdeen, Embassador at Vienna, 

per annum. _ _ ^ 13,000 

Lord Catbcart, do. " 

Sir Henry Wellesley do. 

Hon. C. Bagot, do. 

Lord William Bentiuck, do. 

Lord BMrghersh, do. 

Mr. Thornton do. 

* The whole amomt of sioeeures held by Lord Arden, is opwardi 
•f 33»00D pounds per aonum* 



at St. PetenbuK 


do. 


Madrid 


10,603 


U. States, 


6,600 


Two Sicilies^ 


6,500 


TuBcaoj, 


4,300 


Sweden 


6,300 
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The other leadiDg nations of Europe make compensation 
to their ministers abroad not very different, it is believed, in 
amount from the foregoing rates. The United States have 
hitherto pursued a much more economical system* Our 
ministers at the principal courts of Europe are allowed nine 
thousand dollars a year, and can be allowed no more* An 
attempt to raise this sum failed, last winter, in the House of 
RepresentatiTes, although the members had just voted to 
increase their own compensation* It deserves considera- 
tion, whether those who are intrusted to represent the sove- 
reignty, and uphold the dignity of this nation abroad, ought 
to be placed in a condition which must subject them^to per- 
petual mortification. 

On the whole, one shuts up this book as he closes any 
other examination info the state of the best governed, the 
freest, and the happiest nation in Europe, with a reflection 
on the still greater means ofliapptness and prosperity en- 
joyed by the people of this country* We have had it in 
our power to cuQ the best principles of the English con- 
stitution to form our own. The government is yet too 
young to feet the infirmities of age* Few sinecures or 
useless offices are as yet in existence* No place of profit is 
granted in reversion. Taxes are yet comparatively light ; 
and the most rapidly increasing population which the world 
has witnessed, when it shall have spread and thickened 
from the Atlantick to the Mississippi and Missouri, may yet 
look to the west, and still see *< the world all before it," 
over which to pour forth its still augmenting numbers. But 
a deep anxiety accompanies the vision of this goodly pros* 
pect. Our institutions are still human, and having many 
peculiar excellences, they have, it is to be feared, peculiar 
defects. If they lay open the road of honour and prefer- 
ment equally to all the ,go^d, the bad will rush in at the 
same entrance, vtheh viHtie and' patriotism, which ought to 
guard the avenue, are driven away by interest or by party. 
If a/ree press is the unrelenting scourge of vice, a licen- 
turns press makes havock of all virtue, and confounds, in 
the publick eye, all distinction between the evil and the 
good. If universal suffrage, in its wise and sober nsSf se- 
cures rational liberty, in its fibuset it creates factions and 
party, and these, in their excess, destroy all power of free 
thinking or free acting, and, in truth, leave the people no 
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right of storage at all. Id tiiaea of Ugh party feeting, 
there h no such thing as free and conacientioiia dioice ^ 
niierB. Prerogative never shielded its frvonrites and its 
creatures from all censure and all scrutiny, so completeiy 
9» party has done it. The theoretical doctrine of the En- 
glish constitution, that the king can do no wrong) is not 
more true than tiM) practical doctrine of republicks, in times 
of contentioDi that the head of a party can do no wrong. 

Let it be considered, loo, that although some good men 
may be willing to take office, for the sake of the pnblick, 
there will be many struggling for it^ from motives of gain 
and selfishness. The first will be most competent, but the 
last most assiduous. The first will labour to prepare 
fliemselves for office ; the others will labour to prepare 
office for themselves. And while the frequency and the 
tumult of elections discourse publick spirit, ana wear out 
patriotism, they will in no degree abate the eagerness of self- 
mterest, or mitigate the fury of party. 

These then are the evils which threaten the duration of 
our government, and against which all the well-meaning and 
all the wise should unite their efforts : the assiduity and 
impudence of office-seekers— the licentiousness of the^reM ; 
the abuse and perversion of the aright of suffrage ; andabove 
all, that violence of party spirit, which has shewed itself 
in the hands of demagogues, the most tremenduons engine of 
mischief ever wielded against the liberties of a free peqile. 



Jourtial of a voyage up the River Missouri ; performed in 
2811, 6y 'H. Jtf. Brackenridge, Esq. second editiony re- 
vised and enlarged by the author. — Baltimoref Coals & 
MaxTvelly 1816. l2mo^vp.:2A6. 




Those who are fond of travels which lead through new 
:uid wild regions, will derive much gratification from this 
our of Mr. Brackenridge. The important expedition of 
L^wis and Clark, first gave us some insight into the vast, 
unexplored territory which lies between the mouth of the 
Missouri, and that of the Columbia. Several trading ex- 
peJitions have since followed the same, or nearly the same 
route. The settlements are already advanced some hun- 
dreds of miles up the Missouri, and are rapidly increasing, 
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and W€f hmfe little doubt when we consider the spirit of 
danntlese and ioceseant enterprise which exists in this conn- 
liy, that the passage across the Rocky Mountains will every 
year become more frequent, that there will ere long be n 
towp on the banks of the Columbia, and that in twenty years 
bom this period, a communication between New-Orleans and 
Canton, will exist without haying recourse to the Atlantick 
Ocean. It will be incomparably less arduous, than the in- 
tercourse which is carried on between Pekin and St. Peters- 
burgh by means of caravans. A company engaged in the 
fiir-trade, had established a factory on the Columbia, and 
called the place Astoria^ from the name of a merchant in 
New- York, who had a principal concern in thie enterprise ; 
this undertaking was interropf ed by the late war, and aban- 
doned. We do not know if it has been since resumed. 

The Missouri, from the description of Mr. Brackenridge, 
waters a fertile country, well wooded, for the last six hun- 
dreds of miles of its course. Compact settlements will 
hardly extend beyond this distance from its mouth, though • 
for some hondred miles further, its banks are formed at in- 
tervals of rich prairies, and fringed with wood chiefly of 
the cotton tree and willow ; the streams that enter into it, 
present the same appearances. This region may aflTord 
pasturage to extensive flocks of tame animals, as it does *■ 
now t& Wild ones, buffaloes, deer, &c. Above, it becomes 
more dreary and desert till it reaches the Rocky Mountains, 
and can never have any other inhabitants than the few that 
may exist at certain stations along the rivers. The climate 
of this latter region is Intensely severe in winter. The coun- 
try,' destitute of trees and of water,^ except in the rivers, 
bioken into hills, washed into a thousand fantastick shapes 
by the rains at particular seasons, which form torrents to 
swell the floods of Xht Missouri, ^t combines within its 
frightful and extensive territory the Steppes of Tartary,and < 
the mS^ing sands of the African deserts. 

The Missouri itself in its long course receives several 
rivers of great magnitude, such as the Platte^ the Ckienntf 
the W}nU RiveVf the Osage, besides numerous streams of 
less importance. With the aid of these tributaries, it rolls 
such an immense flood of water, filled with earth, trees, &c. 
into the Mississippi, as folly accounts for the alluvial depo- 
sits which form the banks of that river, and gradually 

Vol. IV. No. 10. 15 
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advance them into the Oulph of Mexico. It appears thai 
the banks of the Missouri are seldom guarded by rocks, 
against the encroachments of the current. They are form- 
ed almost wholly of clay and loose earth, and are constantly 
giving way and falling io, with all the trees that grow upon 
them. Numerous and shifting obstructions are created to 
the navigation in this way. Islands of sand, eaf th and float- 
ing trees are continually forming and wearing away,^ the 
consequent impediments to ascending,, in addition to the 
vapid current, are very great. The river in some placesi 
is contracted to a width of less than three hundred yards^ 
in other expanda to more than two miles. Mr.^ B.- with a 
party who had powerful motives for the noMist ardent and 
unremitted exert ion^ was sixty-two days in getting to Cedar 
island, seventy miles above the White River, and twelve 
hundred from the mouth of the Missouri.- On returning, the 
voyage from the Arikara villages to St. Louis, fourteen 
hundred and forty miles, was accomplished in fourteen daya. 
The farthest point to which the author proceeded was a sta* 
tion of the Missouri Fur Company, forty miles above the 
Mandan Villages, and sixteen hundred and forty miles front 
the mouth of the river. 

Mr* Brackenridge informs us, that he did not keep thia* 
journal with a view to publication ; but after publishing 
another work entitled, ** Views of Louisiana," his frieod» 
suggested a wish that he would print this work. These 
drcumstances exempt it in some degree from rigid critieismr 
but even if they did not, we should speak favourably ef it*. 
Were it subject to our revision, there are few sentences we 
might strike out, and there are some verbal correctiona, 
probably errours of the pre^, to be made. The author 
makes no pretensions to science, and had no instruments 
with him to make observations in any of its branches. Hia 
tour was undertaken from mere curiosity to visit these 
wild and remote regions, and from a love of the adventures 
and excitement tbey might afford. Under the influence of 
these motives,, he narrates what he saw in his route. His- 
description of the Indians, and of such scenery as he could 
see from the banks of the river, for he was seldom able to 
stray far from it, are given with animation, and will repay 
Cor the trouble of perusaL We shall now follow the au- 
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Hior in his coarse, and after noticing wliat iras mofft re- 
markabie, make a few extrActs, that our readers may form 
a better opinion of the work. 

After the expedition of Messrs. Lewis and Clark, seve- 
ral individuals formed ai commercial enterprise, under the 
name of the Missouri Fttr Company. — A considerable 
capital was engaged in the undertaking, and several sta- 
tions foV the purpose of trade were established in the up- 
per regions of the Missouri. Various disasters attended 
this company, and destroyed its resources. An attempt 
to recover something induced Mr. Lisa, a Spaniard bjbirth, 
of whose skill and energy the author speaks in very higb 
terms, to determine on ascending the rrver, to visit their 
stations, taking with them some articles for trading with the 
Indians. Their boat was furnistied with sails, and the 
party consisted of twenty-five men, Canadian boatmen and 
American hunters: Another party under the conduct of 9, 
Mr. Hunt, whose destination was to the moutb of the Cor 
lumbia, had started three w«eks before. These two lead- 
ers were jealous of, and feared each other. Each believed 
that the other could engage particular tribes of Indians 
over whom they had influence, to interrupt and stop them. 
Under this impression Lisa's exertions to overtake the 
other party were extreme, and he therefore probably as- 
cended the river in the shortest time it is possible to do it, 
except with the aid of steam. 

They left St. Charles on the 2nd of April, 18]], when 
the March floods had begun to subside. Among the party 
was a Frenchman with bis wife, an Indian woman, who had 
accompanied Lewis and Clark in their expedition. She be- 
longed to the Snake nation. He describes her zp ** a good 
creature, of a roUd and gentledisposition, greatly attached to 
the whites^ whose manner and dress she tries to imitate^ but 
ahe had become sickly, and longed to revisit her native 
country. Her husband also, who had spent many years 
among the Indians, had become weary pf a civilized life.'* 
- The charm of an existence in these wild regions must be 
powerful to outweigh the hardships which the hunters have 
to undergo ; and Uiere are few situations, where the toil 
would be so great and the food meaner, than among the 
^Canadian boatmen. Mr. B. thus describes them : ** In the 
course of this eveningy I had as nmch cause to admire tfa9 
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desteritj of our CamdiaDB and Creole«, as I had beCore to 
condemn their frivolity* I belieTo an American conld not 
be brought to support with patiencti^ the fatiguing laboura 
and Bubmis^n which these men endure. At this seMont^ 
when the water is exceedinglj cdd^ they leap in without a 
moments' hesitation. Their food consists of fried cora 
bomony for breakfast, a slice of fat pofic and biscuit fof 
dinner, and a pot of mush, with « pound of tallow in it, for 
BUj^er. Yet this is better than their common fare ; but wo 
were atwut to make an extraordinary voyage, and the ad* 
ditional expense^^waa not regarded." 

Three nundred miles from the month of the river 
they came to Fort Osage. This is a triangular one, built 
on a point where the river forms an elbow, on a bluff 
about one hundred feet above the water, and commanding a 
Tiew of the stream for several miles in each direction. The 
foM is a station where a factor resides for the Indian trade. 
It is garrisoned by only a company of men. TheOsages 
had a village immediately under it, but were going to^ re« 
move to a prairie about three miles above it. These Indians 
are described as differing in many points from the natives 
eastward of the Mississippi. They aJi crouded out to see the 
arrival of the strange^^s, and discovered as much eager 4:u- 
riosity, as the others cb apparent indifference, at the sight 
of any thing new. They are extremely filthy in their ha- 
bits, but have at least one good ti^t, they have never shed 
the blood of a white man. Their buildings are of a cir* 
cular form, made by placing matts of course rushes oyer 
poles. They have a practice in the morning of setting up 
a general howl — this has been supposed to be a sort of wor* 
ship that they offer to the evil spirit. The first man who 
wakes in the morningt if he recollects the loss of some friend 
or favourite horse, or dog, sets up this howl. At this sig- 
nal every man, woman and child, and a thousand dogs join in 
the cry, and according to Mr. B* more *< lugubrious and 
infernal wailiogs never proceeded from Pandemonium itself," 
A few miles from Fort Osage (hey passed a small encamp-' 
ment of American hunters. ** Three men were sitting be* 
fore u fire on the edge of a bank in the midst of i\^e rushes, 
having, trodden them down for a few yards around. Upon 
three. Blender .forks, a few pieces of bark were placed, 
which together wUb the boughs of tho poplar afforded 
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lome ytAmhelter from the rain. The remaiiqiofa deer 
were aaspeoded to a tree, and several skins were stretched 
out with the fleshy sides to the fire, for the purpose of be* 
log dried. The Missonri is now what th^ Ohio was once, 
the Paradise of Hunters. The upper part of (he river is 
still more pleasant» on account of the openness of the plains, 
and the greater faciiitj of pursuing the wild animals, which 
exist in numbers almost incredible/'— 'Thej had now pass^ 
ed the last settlement of the whiles. On the forty-first day 
of their voyage they passed the river Platte, above which 
commences what is termed the Upper Missouri. This makes 
a point of the voy^e, and it answers the same purpose to 
the (boatmen that the equinoctial line does to the sailors. 
Those who have never passed it before roust contribute in 
different waya to a firolick. This river tsifces its rise in the 
same chain of mountains with the Missouri, .the Rio del 
Norte, and the Colorado of California. Its course is through 
an open country like the first of these, and runs about two 
thousand miles, and is six hundred yards wide at its mouth. 
Above this, the country asMmed a diflferent appearance, 
much more open, jet still presenting an agreeable aspect. 

Considerable life is given to this journal by the anxiety 
(and with which the re^er naturally sympathises,) that was 
felt by the author and his friends to overtake the party of 
Hunt that was before them. He mentions two bends of 
the river, one of fifteen, the other of twelve miles round, as ^ 
the channel form^y{ran, but the neck being only a few hun- 
dred yards across, the stream had forced its way through 
and made a new channel, by which all this distance was sar* 
ed* In this neighbourhood is a remarkable dbject called 
Blackbird hiU, near which the river is so very winding, that 
after going thirty miles from where it is first met, the hill is 
still near the river. The hill rises between four and five 
hundred feet in height, and bears this name from a very 
distinguished Chief of the Mahas, who is buried on the top 
of it, accordmg to his own directions, sitting erect on borse« 
back. His reason for this was, that he might see the traders 
as they ascended and descended. This Chief was as fa« 
mous among! his tribes as Bajaset or Tamerlane ; and was • 
obeyed with servile fear and adoration. This arose from • 
his having obtained from a trader some arsenick, which he 
administered secretly to the victims he had denounced, 
and in this way, inspired the whole country with terrour. 
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On the 23d of Maj thef passed Vermillion Creek, and 
near this some rapids ^* suMcient to appal the stoutest 
heart" — the water had risen to its utmost heighth, the cur- 
rent *^ uniformly rapid, in some places, roHing with the 
most furious and terrifick violence. ' In these rapids, where 
the stream was much compressed by a projecting blufi^ 
*^ the middle of the river appeared several feet higher than 
the sides." The height of the water, enabled frequently 
to cut oflf points, which saved them a considerable distance. 
The author here remarks on the trees, (oaks and ashes) 
which were twenty inches in diameter, having tie appear* 
ance of orchards from their being so low ; a decisive proof 
this of the elevation of these plains. The next day they 
passed the Burning Blufii. Here were large masses of pum- 
ice, a fragment of a hill composed entirely of it, marks of 
ignition every where, but no other volcanick appearances* 
Met a small party descending with a parcel of furs, from 
whom they learnt, that with the exception of the Mandan 
and Arikara natiokis, all the others were extremely hostile, 
and the danger of passing through their borders made 
their situation a gloomy one. In this neighbourhood he 
saw the first Buffaloe, a large bull of terrifick mein and 
size, who eyed them fiercely for some minutes from a high 
bank, and then trotted off* to join his mate. At this season of 
the year the males always go in pairs, a singular fact in the 
history of this animal. He here mentions a plain without 
wood, the bank rises from the river thirty or forty feet, as 
if regularly sodded, and the view was terminated only by 
the horizon. The hunters totd him that this plain extend- 
ed in the same way a hundred miles. On the twenty- 
sixth they passed Uisle a bon homme^ where there are 
the remains of an ancient fortification. The plains were here 
covered with the marks of the buffaloe. They were now 
in the vicinity where they anticipated great danger from the 
bands of the Sionx, notwithstanding the danger, the author 
could not help wandering with his rifle some distance from 
the banks, and thus describes the country. " The sce- 
nery this evening (26th of May) is beautiful beyond any 
thing I ever beheld. In spite of every injuncti6n to the 
contrary, I could not hel^p wandering a few miles from the 
boat. The sky as clear, as that represented in Chinese 
painting. The face of the country enchanting. The 
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flowery metd, the awelliog ground, the romantick bill, the 
bold river, the winding rivulet, the groves, the shrubberies, 
all disposed and arranged in the most exquisite manner. No 
idea can be conveyed to the mind, but by recurring to one 
which would be as sad, as this is pleasing. Suppose for a 
moment, the most beautiful parts of France or Ilaly should 
at once be divested of their population, and with it their 
dwellings and every vestige of human existence, that no- 
thing but the silent plains and a few solitary groves and 
thickets should remain, there would then be some resem- 
blance to the scenery of the Missouri ; though the contem- 
plation would produce grief instead of pleasure. Yet 
even here, I could not but feel as if there existed a painful 
void, something wanting, a melancholy stillness reigns over 
the interminable waste, no animated beings, 

' s carce an insect moves 
Its fihnj wiog — and o*er the plain notight breathes 
Bat scowling blasts, or the eternal silence 
Breaks-— save when the peaiiug thunder roars. 

lii fact, I saw BO living thing in the course of jny evening 
ramble, except a few buzzing insects. On the Sd of June 
they effected their object of overtaking Hunt's party, which 
consisted of eighty, at Cedar island, twelve hundred miles 
from the month of the qver. They now formed in con- 
junction a fleet of five boats, and proceeded forward to- 
gether. 

They had now passed all the bands of the Sioux from 
whom they apprehended so much, and were met by - the 
Arikaras on horseback. These Indians were friendly, and 
accompanied and assisted them in their pro.^ress upwards 
towards their villages. With Hunt's party there were two 
English gentlemen, at meeting with whom the author ex- 

£resses great gratification. One of them by the name of 
Iradbury, an elderly man, was a mineralogist, the other 
Nuttal, a young man, was a botanist. Both of them ardent 
in the pursuit of their favourite science, and dilligent in the 
collection of specimens, though in mineralogy this region, 
Mr. Bradbury says, is very little interesting. The day 
after the junction of the boats in making an excursion, he 
came upon *< a village of barking squirrels, or prairie dogs, 
as ihey have been called* My appraoch was anounced 
by an incessant barking, or rather chirping, similar to that 
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of a conmioD squirrel, tkoitth much louder* Tlw TiHftge 
was situated ofi the slope of a hill, aud appeared to be at 
kast a mile in length. The holes were seimm at a greater 
distance from each other than twenty or thirty paces. 
Near each bole, there was a small elevation of eardli of six 
or eight inches, behind which, the little animal posted him- 
self, and never abandoned it, or ceased the demonstrations 
of alarm, insignificantly fiercoi until I approached within a 
few paces. As I proceeded through the village, they 
disappeared one after another before me. There was 
never more than one at each hole. I had heard that the 
magpie, the Missouri rattle snake, and the horn frog, were 
observed to frequent these places; but I did not see any 
of them except the magpie* The rattle snake of the prai- 
ries, is about the same length with the common rattle snakfe, 
but more slender, and the colour white and black.'* 

'^In the course of the evening, I had an opportunity of 
seeing the manner in which the antelope is taken in these 
open plains, where there is no possibility of approaching 
under cover. A handkerchief is placed on the end of a 
ramrod, and waved in the air, the hunter lying flat on the 
ground. If any of the animals be in sight, they run instant- 
ly to the place, and perform a circuit round, approaching 
often within twenty or thirty yards, which gives an oppor* 
tunity of firing on them. . This is the most swift and beau- 
tiful iillle animal on our continent. The description of the 
gazel of Africa, the favourite theme of Arabian poetry, 
might be applied to the antelope of the Missouri. It is 
perhaps the most swift of all animals ; and the most timid. 
Its course over the country is more like flight, than the 
movement of a quadruped. Its colour is that of the deer, 
but in shape bears great resemblance to the goat, though 
longer, and of a form much more delicate." 

They proceeded upwards to the Mandan villages,' and 
their highest point was a fort, forty miles higher, belonging 
to the Fur Company, Hunt here sold his boats and pur- 
chased horses to prosecute his journey by land to the Co- 
lumbia. Lisa remained trading with the savages, and Mr. 
Brackcnridge accompanied by Mr. Bradbury, took one ot 
the boats and returned to St. 'Louis. They descended with-^ 
out efibrt about one hundred miles a day. We shall now 
select a few extracts from the journal, that the author may 
peak for himself. 
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The followiiig is a part of his description of the Arikara 
nation. 

<* To give an account of the vices of these people, would 
only be to enuoierate many of the most gross which pre- 
Tail amongst us, with this difference, that they af e prac- . 
tised in pubiick without shame. The savage state, like^ 
the rude uncultivated waste, is contemplated to most ad- 
vantage at a distance. Mr. Bradbury had been an enthu- 
siast, as most philanthropick Europeans are, on the subject 
of Indian banners, and I was myself not a little inclined to 
the same way of thinking, but now both agreed that the 
world would loose but little, if (hese people should disap- 
pear before civilized communities. In these vast plains^ 
throughout which are scattered so many lovely spots, capa- 
ble of supporting thousands such nations as the Arikara, 
or wandering Sioux, a few wretches are constantly roam- 
ing abroad, seeking to destroy each other. To return to 
the subject of their moral characters — they have amongst 
them their poor, their envious, their slanderers, their mean 
and crouching, their haughty and overbearing, their un- 
feeling and cruel, their weak and vulgar, their dissipated 
and wicked ; and they have also, their brave and wise^ 
their generous and magnanimous, their rich and hospitable, 
their pious and virtuous, their kind, frank, and affectionate, 
and in fact, all the diversity of characters that exists 
amongst the most refined people ; but as their vices are 
covered by no veil of delicacy, their virtues may be re- 
garded rather as the effect of involuntary impulse, than as 
the result of sentiment. In some respects they are ex- 
tremely dissolute and corrupt ; whether this arises from 
refinement in vice, or from the simplicity of nature, I can- 
not say ; but much are they mistaken who look for primitive * 
innocence and simplicity in what they call the state of na- 
ture. It is true, that an intercourse with the whites, never 
fails to render, these people much worse than before ; this 
is not by imparting any new vices, but by presenting 
temptations which easily overcome those good qualities, 
which * sit so loosely about them.' Want of constancy, 
and uniformity of character, is the defect universally re^ 
marked with regard to the Indians, and this naturally Arises 
from the want of fixed principles of virtue. One thing I 
Vol. IV. No. 10. 16 
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remarked as constituting the great difference between the 
savage and the civilized atate, their yotdh undergo no dis" 
ciplinCf there are no Bcfaools, and the few inBlructiona 
which are given by parents^ are directed only to the mere 
physical man, and have little to do with the mind, unless 
It be to inculcate fortitude and courage, or rather ferocity 
and thirst for blood: no genuine virtues are cuUivated and 
the evil propensities of the individual are suffered to ma- 
ture without correction, while he wanders about a vaga- 
bond, responsible to no one for the waste of time ; like a 
young colt, he ts considered as unfit for employment until 
be attains his growth. The lessons of morality are never 
taught either in publick or in private ; at least of that mor- 
ality which instructs us how to fulfil all the duties attached 
to our social relations, and which regard us as candidates 
for a future and more happy existence. Instead of such 
lessons of morality, the precepts first instilled into their 
hearts, are cruelty, murder, and rapine. The first step 
the young savage is taught to take, is in blood ; and is it 
any wonder that when manhood nerves his arm, we should 
see him grasp the tomahawk and the scalping knife, and his 
savage heart thirst for blood ! 

*' Amongst others of their customs which appeared to me 
singular, I observed that it was a part of their hospitality, ' 
to offer the guest, who takes up his residence in their 
lodges, one of the females of the family as a bedfellow ; 
sometimes even one of their wives, daughters, or sisters, 
but most usually a maid^servant, according to the estima- 
tion in which the guest is held, and to decline such offer 
is considered as treating the host with some disrespect ; 
' notwithstanding this, if it be remarked that these favours 
are uniformly declined, the guest rises much higher in his 
esteem. Self control, in the midst of temptations which 
overpower the common mind, being thought, even amongst 
these people, to indicate a superiour character. Our com- 
mon boatmen soon became objects of contempt, from their 
loose habits and ungovernable propensities. To these 
people, it seemed to me that the greater part of their fc> 
males, during our stay, had become mere articles of traf- 
ick ; after dusk, the plain behind our tents, was crowded 
with these wretches, and shocking to relate, fathers 
brought their daughters, husbands their wives, brothers 
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tkeir stBtern, to be offered for sale at ihh market of inde- 
cency and shame. I was unable to account for this differ- 
ence from any people I had ever heard of ; perhaps something 
4pa7 be attributed to the inordinate passion which had 
seized them for our merchandize. The silly boatmen, in 
spite of the endeavours of the leaders of our parties, in a 
snort time disposed of almost every article which they 
possessed, even their blankets, and shirts. One of them 
actually returned to the camp, one iuorning entirely naked» 
having disposed of his last shirt — this might truly be called 
la demiere chemise de {'amotir. 

** Seeing the chief one day in a thoughtful mood, I asked 
him what was the matter — ' I was wonderiug,' said he^ 
< whether you white people have any women amongst you.' 
I assured him in the affirmative.' 'Then,' said be^ 
' why is it that your people are so fond of our women, one 
jnigbt suppose they had never seen any before ?* "^ 

*^ This want of chastity among the Arikara was by no 
means universal — perhaps a more minute acquaintance with 
them might have enabled me to explain the phenomenon : 
indeed from the remains of a singular exhibition, which 
«everal of us witnessed, I was induced to believe that 
Diana had not altogether yielded the village to the domin^ 
ion of her rival goddess* On one of their festive days, 
as we drew near the medicine lodge or temple, we saw in 
front of the entrance, or door, a number of young girls 
tricked out in all their finery of paint, beads, and dresses 
of the antelope, agalia, or deer skins, red or white, accord- 
ing to the taste of their wearer ; the robes were richly 
ornamented with porcupine quills, stained of' various col- 
ours, aad with fringes, or borders, of silvery ermine. We 
observed a cedar bough fixed in the earth on the top of 
the lodge. Prizes of beads, vermillion, and scarlet cloth 
were exhibited c and the old men who live in the temple 
to the number of five or six, now proclaimed, as I waa 
informed, that whosoever amongst the young girls of 
Arikara had preserved unsullied her virgin pi\rity, might 
then ascend the temple and touch the bough, and one of 
the prizes would be given to her ; that it was in vain to 
think of deceiving, for the Manitoo, or Spirit, knowing all 
things, even their secret thoughts, would most certainly re- 
veal the truth ; and morever, the young men were enjoined 
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.under the severest denunciatioDB, to declare all that might 
be within their knowledge. Curiosity was now much ex- ' 
cited. In a few moments^ the daughter of the interpreter, 
(a Frenchman who had resided upwards of twenty jears,)i 
a beautiful girl of sixteen, came forward, but before she 
could ascend to touch the bough, a young fellow stepped 
forth, and said something, the amount of ^hich I easily 
conjectured from its effect, for the young lady instantly 
shrunk back confuted and abashed, while the surrounding 
crowd was conviiised with laughter. A pause ensued, 
which lasted for some considerable time. I began to trem« 
ble for the maidens of Arikara, when a girl of seventeen, 
one of the most beautiful in the village, walked forward, 
and asked, <^ where is the Arikara who can bring any ac- 
cusation against me V then touched the bough, and car* 
ried off the prize. 1 feel a pleasure in adding, for the. 
bondur of the ladies of Arikara, that others followed, 
though I did not take the trouble of noting the number.'' 

TwQ of the Mandan Chiefs are thus described : 

"This evening, the Mandan chief She*he-ke, who had 
accompanied Lewis and Clark to the United States, came 
to us with his wife and son, a smali boy. He is a fine look^ 
ing Indian, and very intelligent — ^hia complexion fair, very 
little different from that of a white man much exposed to 
the sun. His wife had also accompanied ' him — has a 
good complexion and agreeable features. They had re« 
turned home loaded with presents, but have since fallen 
into disrepute from the extravagant tales which they rer 
lated as to what they had witnessed ; for the Mandana 
treat with ridicule the idea of there being a greater, or more 
numerous people than themselves. He is a man of a mild 
and gentle disposition— expressed a wish to come and live- 
amongst the whites, and spoke sensibly of the insecurity, 
the ferocity of manners, and the ignorance, of the state of 
society in which he was placed. He is rather inclining to 
corpulency, a little talkative, which is regarded amcngst 
the Indians as a great defect ; add to this, his not being 
much celebrated as a warrionr ; such celebrity can alone 
confer authority and importance, or be regarded meritori« 
ous in this state of society." 
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<* On tbe Fawrth of Jnly, we had tomethiog like a Gele<^ 
bration of this glorioua anniversary. The two principal 
cbiefs happened to be with us ; tbe One ey^d, and the 
BUuk shoe. Tbe former is a giant in statne, and if his 
one eje bad been placed in tbe middle of his forehead, 
be might have- passed for a Cyclop. His bnge limbs and 
gigantick frame, his bushy hair shading his coarse visage 
and savage, features, with his one eye flashing fire, consti- 
tuted him a fearful demon. He sways, with unlimited con- 
frol, ail these villages, and is feared by all the neighbouring 
nations. I remarked that on one or two occasions he treated 
She-be-ke, with great contempt — Lisa having referred to 
something said by that chief, < What,' said this monster, 
* What ! does that bag of lies pretend to hate any author- 
ity here V^ He is sometimes a cruel and abominable ty^- 
rant. A story was related to me of his cruelty, whicb 
has in it something of a more refined tragick nature, than 
we usually met'with amongst these people. Having fallen 
in love, (for even Polyphemus felt the influence of (his 
god, who spares neither giants nor common men,) with the 
wife of a young warriour, he went to his lodge during his 
absence, and carried her off by force. The warriour on 
his return, repaired to the One ey^d demon, and demanded 
his wife, but instead of receiving redress, was put to death', ' 
while the wretched object of the dispute was retained in 
the embraces of her ravisher. The mother of the young 
warriour whose only child he was, became frantick, lost 
her senses from excess of grief, and now does nothing but 
go about reviling him, and loading him with her curses : yet 
such is tbe superstitious veneration (by tbe by it deserves 
a better naipe on this occasion) for unhappy objects of this 
kind, that tfai^ chief, great as he is, dare not lay his band 
oa her, even should she haunt him like one of the Eumen- 
ide^ wherever he may appear. 

" We made several excursions to tbe villages below, the 
nearest about six miles off; but as they differ but little from 
those of tbe Arikara, I will give no particular description 
of tbem. I noticed but one thing as remarkable. About 
two miles on this side of tbe first village, my attention was 
attracted by a number of small scaffolds, distributed over 

* Sbe-be-ke is a fat man, extremely talkative, aod no great war- 
rioar. 
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several acres of ground on the slope of a kilL I soon dis- 
covered that this was a depository of the dead. The 
scftSblds were raised on forks about ten feet, and were suf* 
ficieotly wide to contain two bodies ; thej were in general 
covered with blue and scarlet cloth, or wrapt in blankets 
and buffaloe robes ; we did not approach near enough to 
examine closely, this frightful Golgotha, or place of human 
skeletons, but we could see a great number of valuable ar^ 
tides which had been left as offerings to the manes of the 
deceased. Several crows and magpies, were perched 
upon them ; we could not but experience a sensation of 
horrour, when we thought of the attraction which brought 
these birds to this dismal place. Some of the scafiblds, 
had nearly fallen down, perhaps overturned by the wind, 
or the effect of decay, and a great number of bones were 
scattered on the ground underneath. This mode of ex- 
posing the dead has something peculiarly horrible in it: 
The wolves of the prairie, the birds of the air, and even 
the Indian dogs, are attracted to the place, and taught to 
feed on human flesh. This custom prevails amongst all 
the wandering tribes ; but amongst the Arikara, the dead 
are deposited in a grave, as with us, which I think clearly 
proves their origin to be different from that of their neigh- 
bours : for there is nothing, in which men in all ages and 
countries, have manifested more solicitude, than in the 
treatment of the remains of their deceased friends." 

i 

Mr. Brackenridge has once or twice described buffaloe 
hunts, and speaks highly of the meat of this animal, the 
hump of which particularly, is considered a delicious 
morsel. In descending the river he was witness to a fight 
among these animals, which must have been a scene of 
terriiick grandeur. 

** The next day we passed the Poncas village. The in- 
habitants had gone into the plains. In the evening when 
within a few miles of a point above the isle, a Bon homme, 
our ears were assailed by a murmuring noise. As we 
drew near it grew to tremendous roaring, such as to deaf- 
en us. On landing we discovered the grove crowded with 
buffaloe, the greater part engaged in furious combat — the 
air filled with their dreadful bellowing. A more frightfiil 
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Bight cannot easily be imagined. Conceive seyeral thou- 
Band of these furious ianimalsy roaring and rushing upoir 
each other, producing a scene of h^iour, confusion, and 
jBercenes^, like the fight of armies : the earth trembled 
beneath thdr feet, the air was deafened, and the grove was 
shaken urith the shock of their tremendous battle. I am 
conscious that wfth many, I run the risk of being thought 
to indulge in romance, in consequence of this account : 
but with those who are informed of the astonishing num- 
ber of the bufTaloe, it will not be considered incredible. 
We soon discovered that a herd of mates had broken in 
amongst a number of females, and that these were the 
cause of the conflict, which raged wilh unparalleled fury. 
We fired amongst them but without producing much effect ; 
we then embarked and proceeded on our voyage. On the 
hills in every direction they appeared by thousands. Late 
in the evening we saw an immense herd in motion along 
the sides of the hill, at full speed: their appearance had some- 
thing in it, which, without incurring ridicule, I might call 
sublime — the sound of their footsteps, even at the distance 
of two miles, resembling the rumbled of distant thunder." 

In the appendix, he gives a description by Mr. Libby, 
the Factor at Fort Osage, of the Grand Saline of Arkansas, 
a part of which follows. 

^^ The Grand Saline is situated about two bnndred and 
eighty miles south-west of Fort Osage, between <wo forks 
of a small branch of the Arkansas, one of which washes 
its southern extremity, and the other, the principal one, 
runs nearly parallel, within a mile of its opposite side. It 
is a hard level plain of reddish * coloured sand, and of an 
irregular or mixed figure ; its greatest length is from north- 
west, to south-east, and its circumference full thirty miles 
— from the appearance of driftwood that is scattered over, 
it would seem that the whole plain is at times inundated by 
the overflowing of the streams that pass near it. This 
plain is entirely covered in dry hot weather, from two 
to six inches deep, with a crust of beautiful clean white 
salt, of a quality rather superiour to the imported blown 
salt ; it bears a striking resemblance to a field of brilliant 
snow after a rain, with a light crust on its top. Ou a 
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bright ionny morniDg, the appearaoce of this natural curi- 
ositj is highly pictureeqtie. It poasesses the quality of 
looming or magnifying objects, and this in a very strikiog 
degree, making the small billets of wood appear 9^ formida^ 
ble as trees. Niimbe^^ of buffaloe were on the plain. 
The Saline is environed by a strip of marshy prairie with 
a few scattering trees, mostly of cotton-wood. Behind, 
there is a range of sand hills, some of which are perfectly 
naked, others thinly clothed with verdure,, and dwarf plum 
bushes, not more than thirty inches in height, from which 
we procured abundance of the most delicious plums I ever 
tasted, The distance to a navigable branch of the Arkan- 
sas, about eighty miles ; the country tolerably level, and 
the water courses easily passed. 

** About sixty miles south-west from this, I came to the 
Saline, the whole of this distance lying over a country 
remarkably rugged and broken, affording the most roman- 
tick and picturesque views imaginable. It is a tract of 
about seventy-fiv^ miles square, in which nature has dis* 
played a great variety of the most strange and whimsical 
vagaries. It is an assemblage of beautiful meadows', ver-^ 
dant ridges, and rude mishapen piles of red clay thrown 
together in the utmost apparent confusion, yet, affording 
the most pleasing harmonies, and presenting in every di- 
rection an endles variety of curious and interesting objects. 
After winding along for a few miles on the high ridges, 
you suddenly descend an almost perpendicular declivity of 
rocks and clay, into a series of level fertile meadows, 
watered by some beautiful rivulets, and her^ and there 
adorned with shrubby cotton-trees, elms and cedars. 
These meadows are divided by chains formed of red clay, 
and huge masses of gypsum, with here and there a pyra- 
mid of gravel. One might imagine himself surrounded by 
the ruins of some ancient city, and that the plains had 
sonk by some convulsion of nature, more than one hun- 
dred feet below its former level ; for some of the huge 
columns of red clay rise to the height of two hundred feet 

Eerpendicular, capped with rocks of gypsum, which the 
and of time is ever crumbling off, and strewed in beautiful 
transparent flakes along the declivities of the hill, glittering 
like so many mirrors in the sun." 
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AhtHraU if BSeUoroUgkal OhstroalMmfcr September and Octeba-y 
taken al Cembridge. Bjf Professor Farrar. 

Barometer. 

7 a m 2 p m. 7 p M 

! Greatest 30.68 30.66 30.61 
Mean 30.149 30.103 30.153 
Least 29.81 29.63 29.78 
(Greatest 30.37 30.32 30.32 
Oct. { Mean 30.073 30.049 30.034 
(Least 29.69 29.57 29.57 

September 1st, a shower; 3d, thunder and lightning; 9th9 & 
little rain; 16th and 22d, considerable rain. Whole quantity of 
rain« 3.98 inches. 

October 9th, rain P. M. evening ; 10th and 13th, rain; 17thy 
a little snow; 2dthy violent rain. Whole quantity of rain, 4.70 
inches. 
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Ahstraet of Meteorological Observations for August, 1816; taken 
at Prunmiek. By Professor Cleveland. 

Mean monthly temperature from three observations 

each day - - - - 66.15* 

Mean monthly temperature from the maxima of 

heat and cold 
Greatest heat 
Greatest cold 

Mean height of the Barometer 
Greatest monthly range of do. 
Quantity of rain 
Days entirely or chiefly fair 
do. do. cloudy 

Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. :-^S. W. 
17— N. W. 12—8. E. 5— N. E. 5— S. 3— W. 2— N. 1. Thun- 
der on the 10th, 13th, 15th, 18th, 19th, and 20th. Frost on 
the 22d. 

September, 1816* 
Mean monthly temperature from three observa- 
tions each day .... 57.95* 
Mean monthly temperature from the maxima of 

heat and cold - - - - 54.78 

Greatest heat . - « . • 80.00 

Greatest cold ..... 25.50 
Mean height of the Barometer 29.905 inches 

Greatest monthly range of do. 2.280 

Quantity of rain 300 

Vol. IV. No. 19. . ir ' 
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Days entirely or chiefly fair 23 
do. do, cioody 7 

Direction of the windfl in proportional nnnb^, vis. : — S. W. 
IS—N. W. 13— N. E. 5— E. 4— S. E. 2— W. 2—8, 1. This 
month has been reawrka^ly free from fog» which hat occurred 
on the morniiig of the 16th only. 



MISCELLANEOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



From (lit Lopdon Ntw Moothly Maguioe for July. 

Tbe Memoirs of Ma. Shebidak, drawn from original 
docaments, and illustrated by his own correspondence and 
that of his friends, with the history of his family, by Dr. 
Watkirs, is in tbe press, and will appear in the coarse of 
the present month. 

Some of the publick oapers have recently given an ex- 
tract of a letter from Mr. Fraser to the Speaker of tbe 
House of Commons, describing tbe miserable condition of 
the unfortunate wretches who have lately emigrated firom 
this kingdom to America, which cannot be too extenaivelj 
circulated. — ** Within these few days," says the writer, "I 
have taken much pains to inquire, and have bad the very best 
opportunities of ascertaining the unfortunate state of manj of 
those unfortunate people, who have emigrated either from 
Scotland, Wales, or Ireland, to America ; and even within 
these few months, I have had an account of tbe povertj, 
wretchedness, nakedness, and misery of many of those peo- 
ple, which it is almost horrible to describe. Of money there 
is none — what is carried out is soon expended ; and when 
their clothes are worn out, they have no means of replacing 
them — if they even should obtain employment, as labourers, 
they can get no wages in money from their employers. If 
they obtain lands, they can get nothing from its produce. 
Their food, a little Indian corn and water ; they drag out a 
miserable existence, with little chance of ever acquiring the 
only consolation that remains — that of procuring the means of 
returning to their native tand, in which, many hundreds of 
those deluded people declared to my friend, they would be 
glad to accept the most abject employments, or even to beg 
from door to door, rather than support the miseries of their 
situation. The women who had gone out were of all others 
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the most wretched, nor is their of either seK, or of any 
description, a single individual who has receotij emigrated 
to America^ that would not think it the most fortunate ' 
emancipation, to be kinded naked on their native shores/' 
We trust that this shocking picture will have the eiTect of 
deterring others from plunging themselves into the like 
misery.** 

Mr. T« A. Knight has made some experiments, which 
seem to con6rm an opinion conceived hy him, that liquids 
similar to tlie true sap pass down through the footstalks of 
the leaves of plants, and supply all the nourishment by 
which vegetables are supported. . Single leaves of the po- 
tatoe, planted in garden pots and regularly watered, lived 
till winter, and the bottom of the leaf had swelled out to a 
matter similar in its nature to the potatoe tubor. Leaves 
of mint, treated in this way, lived all winter, and sent out 
numerous shiiots* Vine branches, about a yard long, were 
placed so, that their full grown leaves dipped partly into a 
bason of water each. In this position their branches lived 
for a month ; the small leaves increased in size, and the 
flmali twig^ continued to elongate. 

Mr. R. PoRRETT has, by a highly interesting experi- 
ment, demonstrated the existence of a power in the vottaick 
current, which affords a wide field for philosophical specu- 
lation. He cut off the upper part of an ounce medicine 
phial, so as to form the lower part into a small jar, which he 
divided longitudinally into two equal parts. These two 
halves were then pressed together in their original position, 
with a piece of moistened bladder interposed between them. 
So tnuch of the bladder as protruded beyond the outside 
of the jar was cut away ; melted sealing wax was run down 
the outer edge ; the two halves of the vessel were thus 
firmly united, and the interiour was divided by the bladder 
into two cells. One of these cells having been filled with 
water, and left for several hours, was found to have retained 
the liquid, so that it was not sufficiently porous to allow the 
water to filter through. The cell filled with water was posi- 
tively electrified with a battery, of eighty pair, of one and a 
quarter inch double plates ; a few drops of water were put 
into the empty cell, so as to cover the bottom, and this small 
quantity was thus negatively electrified. Independently of 
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the decomposition of a small portion of the water^ which took 
place in the osual manner^ the principle part of it obeyed 
the impulse of the voltaick current from the positive to the 
negative wire ; first overcoming the resistance occasioned 
by the compact texinre of the bladder, so as in about half 
an hour to have brought the water in both cells to the same 
level ; and afterwards overcoming the additional resistance 
occasioned by the gravitation of the water, by continuing 
to convey that fluid into the negative cell, until its surface 
there was upwards of three quarters of an inch higher than 
in the positive cell. This experiment Mr. Porrett has seve- 
ral times repeated, invariably with the same results ; but to 
render the mechanical action evident, it is indispensably 
necessary that the body interposed between the positively 
and negatively electrified liquids, should, though porous, 
be sufficiently compact to prevent filtration in ordinary cir- 
cumstances. This experiment certainly seems to prove the 
existence of a power not before noticed in the voltaick cur- 
rent, namely, that of conveying fluids through minute pores 
not otherwise pervious to them, and of overcoming the force 
of gravity. Its ingenious author suggests the inquiry, 
whether this electrick filtration, jointly with electri-chemi- 
cal action, is not in constant operation in the minute vessels 
and pores of the animal body. 

Faie of Dr. Seesen. In the last number^of the fourth vol- 
ume of the Fnmdgmben dee Orient^ (by the spirited prosecu- 
tion of which the great orientalist, Mr. Von Hamm£b, will 
certainly render a greater service than his inveterate enemy 
Dier of Berlin, by his unjustifiable depreciation of the work,) 
is given an extract from a letter from an English traveller, Mr. 
J. Buckingham, dated Mocha, Feb. 2, 1815, containing the 
most complete confirmation of the dealh of the celebrated 
German traveller S£Bzbn« who for nineteen years has been 
exploring Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Arabia, at the ex- 
pense of the reigning duke of Saxe Ootha. He received full 
assurance of the fact from Mr. Aikin, surgeon, and Mr. 
Forbes, agent to the East India Company at Mocha, who had 
transacted business with Seezen a very few days before bis 
unfortunate end. Seezen had made considerable collections 
of animals, minerals, and plants, in his journey from Mecca 
through the Hedjar to Sana, where they were taken from 
hm nearly in the same juanner as Niebuhr lost hisu Seesen 
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however feund tnemn to save a box of papers from the 
plunderers, and this be deposited with Benzoni, an Italian 
merchant at Mocha, who was likewise weU known at Ca|ro. 
The latter falling sick and feeling that bis end was approach- 
ing, delivered the box lo a Hindu broker to be forwarded 
by the first opportunity to Europe. After Benzoni's death 
however, these papers were likewise seised and sent to the 
Imam of Sana, oeezen, who bad4idopted the exterior of 
a Musuiman, even to circumcision, imagined that under the 
assumed character of a dervise, and the name of Hadgi Mn- 
sael Hakim, he might pass unmolested from Mocha to Sana, 
and thence direct to Moscat and Bassora. When he at 
length left Mocha, in September, 1811, he loaded seventeen 
camels with bis collections and apparatus. Two days 
afler his departure, he expired suddenly in the neighbour- 
hood of Taes, and no person doubts that he was poisoned, 
by command of the Imam of Sana. Mr. Buckingham ob- 
serves, that it is inconceivable how he could have brought 
together, so prodigious a quantity of articles as to load seven- 
teen camels, but the statement of Mess. Aikin and Forbes 
leaves no doubt on the subject of what " must appear an 
act of extreme imprudence/' oA the part of a man, who 
ought to have been better acquainted with the character of 
the Arabs, than to place such a temptation in their way. 
There is not the least hope of regaining the smallest por- 
tion of Seezen's collections and papers. Interesting as they 
must have been, they are irrecoverably dispersed and de- 
stroyed. The person who transmitted Mr. Buckingham's 
letter to Mr. Yon Hammer, who subscribes himself Hadi 
Ibrahim, and dates his letter from Cairo, July 10, 1815, 
adds, that the above account is corroborated by the state- 
ment of Dscbeylani, an eminent Arabian merchant, to 
whose house at Mocha, Seezen had letters of recommenda- 
tion. This man also related at Cairo, that Hadgi Musa had 
been murdered on the way from Mocha to Sana. Thus 
Seezen and the expected narrative of his travels, have per- 
ished together : so that the particulars given in extracts 
from his letters published in Zach's and Lindenau's Monthly 
Correspondence^ and in Hammer's Fundgruben des Ori- 
eniSf and thirty or forty chests sent off by him from Cairo 
and Palestine, and which have at different times reached 
Got ha, (where fourteen more are still expected) are all the 
results of his long and expensive travels, the charges of 
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which were defrayed with the greatest ttberality» by the 
reigning dake of Ootha. Of the contents of the early pack* 
ages, a folio catalogue was published in 1810, under the title 
of Catalogue of Manuscripts and printed Works, ciiriositieii 
and natural productions, purchased at Damascus, Jerusa^- 
lefu, &c. for the Oriental Collection at Gotha, by U. J. 
Seezen ; but it has never been made poblick, being solely 
designed for presents made by the duke. They comprise 
human mummies, and those of the Ichneumon and Ibis, 
innumerable antiquities from the sepulchres of Sakkara, &e. 
to say nothing of about five hundred oriental manuscripts and 
books which Lorbach, the learned professor of the oriental 
languages at Jena, who in 1815, was invited at the expense 
of the duke to Gotha, is carefully examining, and of which 
he has promised a descriptive catalogue. It is to be confi- 
dently hoped, from this liberal spirit of the duke, that when 
the great oriental collection shall have been duly arranged . 
in an appropriate situation in the ducal palace at GotfaSf 
he will cause this analysts of its treasures to be published 
for the benefit of literature and science. It is to be regret- 
ted, that many of the curious idols and productions of art 
bear record of the barbarism of the Arabs and Turks in 
mutilating such figures, under the idea of rendering the 
spirits which inhabit them, incapable of being employed for 
the purposes of witchcraft. According to the testimony of 
eye witnesses, th^ collection nevertheless contains so many 
valuable articles fh manuscript, mummies, and their appurte- 
nances, together with small idols and natural productions, 
that when it comes to be arranged and rendered accessible, 
it will certainly be one of the first of the kind. The duke 
already possesses a very copious collection of Chinese works 
of art, pictures, books, wearing apparel, tapestry &c. which 
united with these Egyptian curiosities, will form a truly 
unique museum. 

Travels of Baron Freigang. Notwithstanding the meri- 
torious researches of Klopstock and Engelhard,^ relative to 
the countries within the lines of Perekop and the Caucasus, 
many points have still remained obscure and contradictory. 
All doubts, however, are likely to be dispelled by the light 
that is about to be reflected on this interesting portion of the 
globe, by the travels of Baron Freioaitg, Auiick counsellor 
to the emperocr of Russb, and secretary of legatbn at the 
Hague, and which will be speedily published in French. 
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In 1811, the Baron was Bussian agent in Georgia^ where 
he resided two years with his accomplished wife and fam- 
iljr. He then went to Tifiis, and afterwards to Persia, for 
the pui^pose of negotiating the last peace between Russia 
and that country. After a residence of several months in 
the heart of Persia, he returned to Tiflis, for the ben^t of 
the baths lately constructed in the Caucasus, where he 
passed four months with his family. All these points will 
be treated of in the Lettres sure U Caucase et la Georgie, 
9uivi€s d'une relation d'lm voyage en Perse, 1812. The 
work is divided into three parts : the first comprehends 
the narrative of the travels in letters written by the baron- 
ess Yon Freigang to a friend, during the years 1811, 12, 13, 
replete with interesting details and adventures, which ro- 
mantick as they may appear^ are literally true. You travel 
with the writer from St. Petersburgh, and with her pene* 
trate into the yawning gulphs of the Caucasian mountains. 
Here the fall of a tremendous mass of rock, kills one of her 
diildren, who is interred at the foot of the mountain where 
the accident happened* This part contains many new 

Earticulars respecting the Don Cossacks, Tiflis, the ever- 
isting fire of Bacu, the warm baths of TifliSt and Moscow,, 
which on the return of the travellers was yet smoking in 
its ruins. In the second part, the Baron gives an account 
of his journey to Tauris, the residence of Sha Zada, and 
of his abode there. He enters into a circumstantial com- 
parison of the manners of the Persians with those of the 
Tnrks, and takes a comprehensive survey of the modern 
history of Persia from Nadir Sha to the present time, which 
will tend to correct various erroneous notions, that atill 
prevail in many parts of Europe, concerning the manners 
of the inhabitants of this portion of the east* 

Travels of Prince Maximilian of Neurveid. Respect- 
ing Brazil, which, as the first transatlantick seat of a Euro- 
pean monarch, will soon attract universal attention, we may 
expect important information, as well from M. Von Langs- 
dorf^ the Jkussian minister resident at Rio Janerio, as from 
the well concerted expedition of prince Maximilian op 
Nevweid. a letter from him written at the beginning of 
August, 1815, informs us, that favoured by the countenance 
of the prince regent of Braatl and his ministers, he intended 
about the middle of that month to set out with two German 
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feHow travellers, ten attendants, and nineteen mules, dn ft 
tour into the interiour of the coifntrj. A CoropoB Indian, 
who can speak four languages, will be very useful to him 
in this arduous and dangerous expedition. He was fur- 
nished with letters of recommendation to all the GovernourS; 
and was authorized to demand military escort, mules, and 
other necessaries for the purpose of sending off immediately 
the articles collected for Europe. Considerable collections 
of subjects in natural history have already been despatched. 
The Prince will first proceed along the sea-coast to Cara- 
vallas, and thence through unexplored regions, to the coun- 
try inhabited by the savage Coropos, Butocudos, &c. and 
then the travellers will endeavour to penetrate by a new 
course to Villa Rica, in Minas Oeraes, one of the principals 
mining provinces. The difficulties of such an expedition 
are great, but they will be more than compensated by the 
opportunities of contemplating nature, in all the magnificence 
of that wonderful region. 

* tnlelligence from Rome. At Rome a great variety of 
fugitive pieces and essays have lately appeared, to flatter 
the Holy See, and to extend its rights and privileges beyond 
its claims, chiefly written by persons who seek to obtain 

{places or pensions, and who in the opinion of the more en- 
ightened friends of the Roman Catholick religion, do the 
greatest injury to the cause which they pretend to espouse. 
Thus a Monsignor Antonio Santelli has printed a work, 
dedicated to Cardinal Oppizoni, in which he warmly attacks 
a picture pairited in 1810, by Oedevare, a pupil of the 
French Academy at Rome, exhibiting Pope Leo IH. kneel- 
ing to the Emperour Charlemagne after crowning that mo- 
narch. In a tract of sixty quarto pages, with several en- 
gravings, this author demonstrates the indecorum, nay, 
the impossibility of such a reverence, paid by a Pope to an 
Bmperour. 

A letter from Rome, dated Feb. 1, 1816, furnishes the 
following information: *' You must have heard already of 
the demonstrations of joy, with which the stolen works of 
art were received on their return from the grand den of 
robbers, to the venerable fourteen hilled city. The exul- 
tition is i^ot to be described. Unfortunately, it was found 
necessary to leave behind three noble monuments, on ac- 
count of their great dimensions. These are the statues re* 
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presentins ihe Nile and the Tiber ^nd the majestick Melpo* 
mene^ once the ornaments of the magnificent rotunda in the 
Vatican Museum, with the beautiful mosaic pavement. 
Louis XVIII. has purchased the statues of the Villa Albani 
for !!250,000 francs. Winitelman's beautiful Antinous and 
the bust of the Albani Pallas have howevec luckilj re* 
turned, it was untversallj reported, that the exquisite 
group of the Laocoon was greatly damaged by the over* 
turning of the vehicle which conveyed it over Mount Cenis* 
It is already set up again, and its appearance refutes the 
rumour. The shock has certainly rendered visible an old 
fracture in the belly of the principal figure; but this ma^ 
be easily remedied. It is to be hoped that the Venus dt 
Medici which has come back to Florence may have escaped 
as well. Envy has not failed to spit forth its venom against 
the high-spirited Cavova, who is returned with letters 
from the first ministers of state of the European powers^ 
and commiasions of incalculable consequence from England. 
By the restitution of the works of art effected chiefly 
through bis means, and their careful transmission to their 
former residences, he amply merited the marquisate of 
ischial conferred upon him, with a revenue of 4000 scudi* 
His workshop is the most splendid in Europe, and the 
works produced there will be admired by remote poster!^ 
ty, let malice say what it will. It is nevertheless true, that 
Trobwaldseit has penetrated still deeper info the study 
of antiquity. He is expected soon to pay a short visit to 
Copenhagen, and then to Vemain our's for ever. His last 
relievos which are exquisite both for grouping and compo* 
•ition, will be engraved by Overbeck. The German artists 
here are divided into Caraccists and Albert Durerists. 
TheRiGi^E^rHAUSEffs however, are much weaned from their 
inordinate admiration and imitation of the old masters. 
CAMtrcciin has painted a ceiling for the Tolonia palace. 
The subject is the marriage of Psyche. I lately saw the 
drawing for it, which is extremely beautiful. If this artist 
were 4es8 erudite and a better colourist, no other could dis* 
pute'the palm with him. Lahdi has painted the story of 
Theseus for the same palace ; but the most extraordinary 
production is a raising of Lazarus, by the celebrated Wt- 
CAR, a painting of prodigious size, containing about 60 fig- 
ures, many of them colossal, and none below the natural 
dimensions. It cannot be denied, that the piece possessea 
No. 10. Vol. IV. 18 
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effect, but it also exhibits dreadful distortions and carica- 
tures. The arts upon the whole are in a starving condition. 
Nothing can furnish a stronger conti>a»t than the English in 
general — for there are exceptions*— to what they used to be. 
Those who now visit us, come hither from their golden 
islands, surfeited of the arts, and even display an economy 
that borders on meanness. At Naples, where poverty and 
the scarcity of money has reached the highest pitch, all the 
works of Pompeii are totally suspended. 

Sural economy iaxtghi by authority. The Emperour of 
Austria has ordered by an edict,, that rural economy shall 
be taught, as a part of education, in all the estabfishments 
for oommonicatrng Theological-Episcopal instruction in 
Austria below the Ens ; and for this purpose he has order* 
ed professors of rural economy, to be nominated at Kremt, 
at Admont, Styria, at Pilsen, Briren, Lentomischi, and 
Bndweis, in Bohemia; and at Brnnn and Nicolsburgh in 
Moravia. — The edict directs,- among other things, that the 
bishops char s|d with the nomination of these professora, 
ahall carefully Select persons, well instructed, of good repu« 
tation for moral conduct, and who shall previously undergo 
due examination. The intention of this establishment, ap* 

Karently, is to promulgate, by means of the clergy, a greats 
/ improved system of rural economicks among the peasan* 
try, where the lot of these clergy may be cast ; aa well as 
to improve the comforts of their own situation. 

Phi. Paoonva. 

Calculating powers in an English boy^ The publick 
haye been amused within the last few weeks by a bpy with 
extraordinary calculating powers, who is exhibited by hid 
friends in the Oreat Room at Spring Gardens • Perhaps th^ 
following acceuntx)f the calculating phaenomenon of Enghind, 
aa he is called, will be a satisfaction to our readers* 

George Bidder was born in a cottage at Morton Ham^ 
stead, twelve miles from Exeter, Devonshire, on the I4th 
of June, 1806. His father, William Bidder, a hard workr 
ing mason, principally occupied in making the stone fences 
with which that country abounds, has seven children, four 
boys and three girls. — The boys assist the father — girls at 
service. George, the youngest but two, whose time was em- 
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ployed as country children's is, went to a three-halfpence 
a-week school till seven years old, when the first proof he 
gave of his extraordinary abilities was in reckoning the nails 
in a horse's four shoes^ and by degrees doubling them ^2 
lifnes* This brought on other quesfiohs, when his ready re* 
plies induced his father to make a tour to the principal 
towns ; Bristol, Liverpool, Birmrngham, Bath, Cambridge, 
&c. &c., where he gave universal satisfaction. In London 
he appeared before the Dukes of Kent and Sussex, Lord 
Stanhope, Sir Joseph Banks, and the principal nobility 
and gentry. Her Majesty having signified her commands, 
he appeared before her and the three Princesses at Wind- 
sor, and answered the questions proposed to him by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, without the least agitation or hesitation, 
so quickly and correctly as highly to please her Majesty, 
who made him a handsome present. He continues to im- 
prove in his calculations, and solves very difficult questions 
m a manner to astonish and delight the company. He is 
just now learning to write. Figures he cannot make,!nor is it 
intended he should be taught yet. — Lord Stanhope, who 
has much noticed him, advising his friends against it, aa 
fearing it may in some measure interfere with that intuitive 
faculty, he at present possesses ; and certainly the know- 
Fedge of figures could not make him more ready than he 
now is. 

The following, among many others, are questions that he 
has correctly answered. 

1. Suppose a cistern capable of containing 170 gallons, to 
receive from one cock 54 gallons, and at the same time to 
lose by leakage 30 gallons in one minute, in what time will 
the said cist^n be full ? 2. How many drops are there in 
ft pipe of wine, supposing each cubic inch to contain 4685 
drops 281 inches toagallon,andl26gallon8inapipe?3. How 
many times will a wheel of 7 feet 3 inches in circumference go 
round in going 999 miles ? 4. Suppose the national debt to 
be 802,032,0001. ; if I pay 147,000/, a day, how long shall 
I be in paying it olT? 5. What is the square root of 88, 
115,700. 

6. If a person has walked 14 miles each day for 14 years, 
reckoning 365 days to the year ; how many inches has he 
walked ? 
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7. ir I purchase nine marbies for a half-penny ; how ina< 
nj can 1 purchase at the same rate for 10751. ]0< 2id ? 

8. How many groats are ther^ in 498,265,816 farthings ? 

9. Suppose St. Paul's wa9 20 years buildmg, and 500 
people daily employed, and each person consumed half a 
pound of .meat per day ; how much was consumed in the 
20 years ? 

10« Suppose a circular reservoir to contain 10,669 hogs- 
heads at 6 feet in depth ; what will it contain if made lOi 
inches deeper, and in what lime would the whole be full 
from a spring producing 1 hogshead per minute ? 

11. If a man was to fall from the sun 80,000«000 miles, at 
a mile per minute ; how long would he be falling ? 
. 12. In^he cube of 36 ; bow many times 15228 ? . 

Philoepph. Maguine. 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

Number of Undergraduates. — At or near the com- 
mencement of the present college year, the last of August 
and of September, sixty-two persons have been admitted 
into the freshman class, and ten into the other classes. The 
whole number of undergraduates is two hundred and eighty. 

Officers and Oradttates. — The following is the catalogue 
of officers of Harvard University^ Cambridge — 

Rev. JoHH Thorntoii Kibkland, d. d. ll. d. Presi- 
dent. 

Aaron Dexter^ m.d. Erving Professor of Chemistry and 
Mat. Medica, Emeritus. 

William D* , Peckt A. m. Massachusetts Professor of 
Natural History. 

Rev. Henry Ware^ d. d. Hollis Professor of Theology. 

Hon. Isaac Parker^ ll. d. Royall Professor of L.'iw. 

Levi Hedge^ a. m. College Professor of Logick, Meta- 
physicks and Ethicka. 

Rev. John S. Popkin^ 0. d. College Professor of Greek. 

Rev. Joseph Mac^Kean, ll. d. Boylston Professor of 
Rhetorick and Oratory. 

Sidney Willardf a. m. Hancock Professor of Hebrew 
,^Knd other Oriental Languages. 

^ Jame^ Jackson^ m. d. Hersey Professor of Theory and 
Practice of Medicine. 
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John C. Warren^ m. d. Hersey Professor of Anatomy 
SDd Surgery. 

John Oorkatn, m. d. Erviog Professor of Chemistry and . 
Materia Mediira. 

Levi Frvtbiey a. hi. College Professor of Latin« 

John Farratj a. m. Hollis Professor of Mathematicks 
and Natural Philosophy. 

Andrews Nortani a. m. Librarian, arfd Dexter Lecturer^ 

Jacob Bigelow^ M« d. Lecturer on Materia Medica and 
Botany. 

Walter Channing^ m. d. Lecturer on Obstetricks. 

Joseph O. Kendall^ a. m. Tutor of Geometry, Natural 
Philosophy, and Elementary Astronomy. 

Rev. Edward Everett f a. m. Professor of Greek Lite- 
rature. V 

Alston OibbeSf a. m. Tutor of Geometry, Natural Phi- 
losophy, and Elementary Astronomy. 

Jonathan M. Wainwrightj a. m. Instructor of Rheto- 
vick and Oratory, and Registrar. 

John Eraser^ a. m* Tutor of Latin. 

Francis Jackson^ a. m. Proctor. 

Samuel Oilman^ a. m. Proctor^ ^ 

Thomas Prentiss^ a. m. Proctor. 

Thomas Savage^ a. m. Regent. 

Francis W. P. Greenwood^ a1 b. Assistant Librarian. 

James Walker^ a. b. Proctor. 

Instruct. French Language. 

There are twenty-four Resident Graduates. 

The candidates fot the ministry at Cambridge are 
Mess'rs Francis Jackson^ Jonathan P. Vabtiey^ Samuel 
Oilman^ Thomas Prentiss^ Henry Ware^ Rufus Hurlbut. 
Mr. Joseph AUen^ recently at the University, was ordain* 
ed on the 30th ult. at Northborough. 

Jjibrary. In the last year about 500 volumes have been 
added to the Library by purchase, and 70 by donation, ex- 
clusive of a number purchased by Professor Everett, on the 
continent, consisting ofclassicks, several of the distinguished 
German works, lexicons, manuals for philological and di- 
vinity students, which have not yet been received i ex- 
cept one case, received by the Cordelia, Oct. 31. None 
^ of the college books were shipped in the Abeona, as w^s 
supposed. 
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Rttmford Professor. Count Rumford's beiquesf, men* 
tinned in a former number,, is for " the purpose of founding 
under (he direction and government of the corporation, over* 
Beers, and government, of the univerBitjr, a new institution 
and professorship, in order to teach by regular courses of 
academical and publick lecturest accompanied with proper 
experiments, the utility of (he physicsd and mathematical 
sciences for the improvement of the useful arts, and for the 
extension of the industry, prosperity, happiness and well be- 
ing of society." 

The corporation have proceeded to establish this pro- 
fessorship^ having chosen to it, Jacob Bigelow, m. d. who 
is to be presented to the overseers for their concurrence at 
the next meeting. 

The new Theological Seminary^ upon an extended pIaD» 
is commencing. The foundations for the support of stu- 
dents in divinity are enlarged. The students are to be di- 
vided into three classes, and to attend lectures and exer* 
cises with several of the gentlemen already connected with 
the university, in different departments, and others of the 
clergymen in the vicinity. The annual subscriptions are 
applied to the assistance of students. The other sums sub- 
scribed, estimated at about twenty seven thousand dollars, 
are reserved and put to interest by the trustees, as a pro- 
vision for an additional professor of divinity, to be particu- 
larly devoted to the instruction of the theological seminary. 

Professor of Chemistry. Dr. Dexter having been Erv- 
ing professor of chemistry from the commencement of 
the medical school of the university in 1783, has resigned 
his oflSce ; but has been desired to retain his place in the 
faculty, exempt from the obligation of service, with the ti- 
tle of professor of chemistry, Emeritus. Dr. John Oorham 
is appointed his successor. 

•The Medical Lectures begin at the medical college, Bos- 
ton, on the 3d Wednesday of November. 

The corporation of Harvard College have taken mea- 
sures for building a very respectable observatory. They 
have appropriated between five and six thousand dollars for 
the purchase of a few instruments upon the largest scale, 
and of the best workmanship* Contracts are already made 
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for a moral circle of six feet diaoiefert a senilh sector, of 
ten feet radiitSi a transit instrument of eight feet, and a 
clock of the most approved construction, jewelled through* 
out. These are all to be of the same dimensions, and upon 
(he same models, with those lately put up in the Observa^ 
tory at Greenwich, England, and to be executed by the 
same artists. The philosophical apparatus of the college, 
is already furnished with a variety of telescopes and other 
astronomical instruments, that will be useful in an ob- 
servatory. 

New Work on Mineralogy. Professor Cleaveland of 
Brunswick college, will publish in the course of November, 
an elementary work on mineralogy and geology. The 
volume will contain near 700 pages in 8vo. with five plates, 
illustrating the structure and actual forms of crystals, &c. 
together with a geological map of the United Slates. An 
elementary treatise in English, on these subjects, has long 
been a desideratum, and the want of it has impeded the pro- 
gress of this useful and interesting branch of science in this 
country. The work will furnish an introduction to the stu- 
dy of mineralogy and geology, not so brief as fo be unin- 
teresting, nor so extended as to be too expensive. In the 
execution of the work, neither the French nor German 
schools have been servilely followed. The author has not 
confined himself to either, but endeavoured to select and 
combine the excellences of both. In the introduction, the 
structure and forms of crystals, and the modes of describing 
their actual forms are explained — the various physical or 
external characters of minerals are enumerated with ex- 
planatory remarks, and the general principles of mineralogi- 
cal arrangement are stated, together with a notice of the 
diflferent modes of arrangement hitherto employed. In the 
body of the work, the various simple minerals are described 
with brief notices of their uses, &c. — To the raineralogical 
part is subjoined a chapter on geology, describing the struc- 
ture of the exterior crust of the globe, so far as we are ac- 
quaiVited with it by actual observation, together with a brief 
view of the different geological systems. This is followed 
by a description of rocks or compound minerals, and of 
Tolcanick productions. The concluding chapter is devoted 
to the geology of the United States, and is explanatory of 
tiie geological map. 
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We have extracted an article in (hii nomber^ from the 
'London New Monthly Magazine^ for August last. This is 
the only number of the ^ork which we have seen, and if 
it is a fair specimen of (he whole of it, ^1 is certainly su- 
periour to the old Monthly Magazine^ which it was express* 
ly set up to rival. The politicks are directly opposite, and^ 
seem bi&;oted and narrow ; a great admirer of Pitt Clubsi 
and all the permanent prejudices end temporary expedients 
of that description of partizans ; of course about asdespica* 
ble in this respect, as its rival in the other extreme be« 
wailing the loss which the liberty and rights of mankind, 
have suffered in the overthrow of Buonaparte ! The fol- 
lowing sentence from the preface to the fifth volume, will 
give an idea of its candour and decency in politicks.-—*' We 
aspire not to be praised, quoted, or reprinted by foreign- 
ers : and to gain such distinctions, we shall never defame 
our country, lick the feet of a military despot, or fawn with 
spanieMike servility upon a republican rabble." — Forto* 
nately for this journal, politicks occupy a small share of its 
pages. 

Mr. Maclure, who is well known for the valuable additions 
he has made to our stock of knowledge of the geology and 
mineralogy of the United Stales, has travelled this summer 
over New York, Vermont and Massachusetts, in company 
with a French naturalist, Mr. Leseur. This latter gentle* 
man was one of the scientifick men, who were selected by 
the French government to accompany the expedition sent 
to the Pacifick Ocean under Captain Baudin,in 1802. He re- 
mained four years in that part of the world,making drawings 
and investigations in his department of Natural History, 
which is that of Fishes, Shells, &c. He has been this summer 
devoted to the examination of our waters for the same pur- 
pose, and had already collected a large number of fisnes. 
The drawings which he had made of many of these, are 
not to be surpassed both for beauty and correctness : we 
do not know if it is his intention to publish an American Ic- 
thyology, but should this be the case, we hope the pti|blick 
will generously encourage a work, that will be a companion 
to Wilson's Ornithology, and confer honour upon the coun- 
tryi as well as promote a knowledge of its natural history. 
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The generdil historie of Virginia^ New England and the 
Summer hhs^ with the names of the adventurers^ plan* 
terst and govemourat from their first beginnii^ ano. 
1584, to this present 1626; with the proeedings of 
those serial colonies^ and tht accidents that befell 
' them in all their jottmyes and discoveries. Also^ the 
maps and descriptions of all those eoun^tryeSf their com^ 
^oditieSf peopUt government^ customeSj and religion 
yet knowne. Divided into sixe Bookes. By Captains 
John Smithy sometymes Bovemour in those cotmtryeSf 
and Admirall of if em England. London^ printed by 
L D. and /. Bf. for Michael §parkeSi 1626. Folio^ 
pp. 248. 




It would perhaps be difficult to fiitd any iodividual who 
experienced more gallant adventurea, and daring enter- 
prises, of a highly romantick character in various coontriesy 
than the author of this volume. His lifoi without any 
fictitious additions, might easily be taken for a mere ro- 
mance. He appears to have possessed many great quali- 
ties, and to have been deficient in nothing but that mean 
cunning and sordid spirit, by the aid of which, inferiottr 
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men were able fo thwart hh views, and deprive him of 
those sfafiooa and rewards, which his services amply merit* 
ed. He was one of the earliest and most ardent of those 
who undertook the settlement of Virginia ; his bravery and 
capacity more than once saved that infant colony from 
destruction, and kept the enterprise from being abandoned 
for several years, though the absurdity-of the schemes, and 
the profligacy, folly, and dishonesty of those who were to 
e&ecute them, exposed the colony for many years to every 
calamity, and often brought it to the brink of ruin. His 
services availed him little, and after being defrauded of al( 
his rights, he gave up the Virginia undertaking, and exert- 
ed himself to commence a new one without that patent* 
He made great efforts to induce a company to settle New* 
England, which indeed was commenced, biit made but lit- 
tle progress before his death. 

7his history seems to be a compilation. At the end of 
most of the chapters, it is said, that they were written by 

«iis or that person, who had been in Virginia, and compara* 
vely a Small portion of the work seems to have been com* 
posed by Smith himself. It contains a very minute ac« 
count of the first settlement of Virginia, and also of that of 
Bermuda, and of the first four or five years of the Plymouth 
colony. We have, perhaps* a more detailed and accurate 
statement of every circumstance relating to the first settle* 
ment of Virginia and New*£ngland, than can be found of 
any of the other States, eVSen of those which have been 
recent establishments. The characters of those who com^ 
meoced these two primitive colonies, and the course they 
pnrikued, were extremely opposite. This work, from 
which a few extracts will t>e made, is very scarce and valu* 
able 2 the copy made nit of, belongs to the Massachusetts 
Historical Societ5'^; ile pft^tea afkd engravings contribute to 
make it a curious article for the bibliographer, and one of 
the circumstances that be would remark in this copy, is 
the names of the owners in one of the blank pages for the 
last 130 years. Following the dedication are ten copies of 
verses, from various friends, as was the practice of that . 
period. Several of these compliments are from men of 
emineqce ; and are more remarkable for quaintness and 
YArious .conceits, such as arranging the verses to form dif* 
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fereDt fignrat, thao for fioetry* One of them may be taken 
as a specimen. 

'* Tbooutt Mactraene to lib worthy rrimd and eomtfyman, Capttlne Jolio SmHlr. 

*' Who touts to Itttf at home, yet looke abrotd» 
And know both paasen and vnfossm road, 
The prime plantation of an vnknowne sbore, 
The mm, the nrnMiers^frwi^iilmesse^ and store: 
Read but this littlebooke and then eonfeiee, 
The ko8€ thou West and Imtot, thoo W€i the hue. 

•« He writ \i with great labour for thy good« 
Twice over, now in papety Yore in hhnd ; 
It cost him deare, both paines without an ayme, 
Of frhaU profit, for thy tmblkke gaine. 

That thou mightst reaa and know and safely see 

What he by practice^ thou by ikeoree. 

•* Commend bim for his loyal! loving heart. 

Or else come mend iiim, and take then his part*' 

As there are but few books relating to America^ so an- 
cient as this, and as no readers will ever follow us through 
these examinations, save those happy few, who hare a true 
relish for this kind of reading ; and who know bow to m» 
pieciate those curious Folumes, which a profane wit said, 
** were now only rare, because they were always worth- 
less ;'* we may therefore cite another co[^ ct verseii 
which is prefixed to the account of New-England. There 
is some curious prophecy in these lines, and it excites re- 
flection to perceive how differently the Spaniards were 
considered in those days and our own. 

«" To Ilk fHeiid Coptaifto SIldtl^ 190B Ui dwriptkm of Neiv Sosltt^ 

'* Sir, your relations I have read : which shew, 
' There's reason I should honour Aon and ffou : 
And if their meaning I have understood, 
I dare to censnre thus : jova projects good; 
And may, (if followed,) doubtiesse quit the paine^ 
With honour, pleasure, and a trebble gaine ^ 
Beside the benefit that shall arise 
To make more happy our posterities. 
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** For would we dmgne to «paro» Ihoogh 'twere no BM)ie» 
Than what ore-fils and surfels os in store, 
Ta order NaUan^s fnutfalnesse awhile. 
In that rode Oankn^ you New England stile; 
With present good, there*s hope in after daies. 
Thence to repair what Time and Pride decaies 
In this rich Kingdome. And the spacious Wesi 
Being still moie with English blood possest. 
The proud Ibenems shall net role those seas 
To check our ships from sailing where they please ; 
Nor.future times make any forraine power. 
Become so great to force a bound to ewr. 

«' Much good my mind foretells would follow hence^ 
With little labour and with lesse expence. 
Thriue therefore thy Designe who ere enoy : 
Engbmd may ioy in England^s colony 
Virginia seeke her Viigin sisters good. 
Be blessed in such happy neighbourhood : 
Or what8d*er fate pleaseth to permit. 
Be thou still honoor'd for first mouug it. 

*• Geobob Wither, e aodeUOe Uncoil 

' The author of these lines was a man of learning, and 
wrote some curious works* Some of these have lately 
been reprmted, as rarities in England. 

In describing the Indiana of Virginia, he gives an. accoual 
of their dress, of which the following is a part : — ** In each 
care they have commonly three great holes, whereat they 
hang chaiaes, bracelets, or c<^per. Some of their men 
wear ia those holes, a small greene and yellow coloured 
snake, neare half a yard in lengthy which crawling and lap- 

Eing itselfe about his necke, often times fmniliarly would 
iss his lips* Others wear a dead rat, tyed by the taile. 
Some on their heads wear the wing of a bfard, or some large 
feather with a Rattell. Those Rattella are somewhat like 
the shape of a Rapier, but lesse, which they take from the 
laile of a snake. Many hay^ the whole skinne of a Hawke 
or some strange foule, stuffed with the wings abroad. Oth^ 
ers a broad peece of copper, and some the band of an 
enemy dryed. Their heads and shoulders are oauited red 
with the roote Poconsj trayed to powder, mixea with oyle, 
this they hold in sommer to presenre them from the heate, 
and in winter from the cold. Many other formes of paint- 
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iogt tbej use ; bat he it the most gallant who is the most 
moDstroos to behold." 

He describes theic maimer of buryisg the dead. Bj this 
it appears, that the mummy dncovered io the cavern of 
Kentucky, and recently exhibited in our cities^ was the 
body of some common individual which has been preserved 
merely by the qualities of the place io which it was found. 
The bodies of their kings were kept in their temples: 
^< Their bodies are first bowelled, then dryed upon hurdles 
till they be very dry, and so about most of their joynts and 
necke they hang bracelets, or chaioes of cojpper, pearle^ 
and such like, as they "^e to weare, their inwards they 
stuffe with copper beads, hatchets and such trash* Tber 
lappa them very carefully in white skins, and so rowie 
them in mats for their winding sheets* And in the tombe,. 
which is an arch made of matts, they lay them orderly. 
What remaineth of this kinde of wealth their kings have, 
ibtoy set at their feet in baskets. These temples and bo- 
^es are kept by their priests. For their ordinary buriaUs» 
ihey dig adeepehole m the earth with sharp stakes, and 
the corpse being lapped in skins and mats with their ieis- 
eb, they lay vpon stickes on the ground, and so couer them 
r With earth. The burtall ended, the women being painted 
«U their faces with black cole and oyle, doe sit twenty-foute 
houres in the houses mourning and lamenting by turnes, 
with such yelling and howlingt as may ej^presse their great 
passions." 

At the conclusion of his description of Virginia, he leDa 
us the slate of the colony when be left it, and the rewards 
he had received, for his long services. ^^ In the year 1609^ 
about Michaelmas, I left the countrey, as is formerly re- 
lated, with three ships, seuen boats, commodities to trade, 
bamest newly gathered, eight weekes prouision of coroe 
and meale, about fine hundred persons, three hundred 
muskets, shot, powder, and match, with armes for more than 
we had. The saluages, their laaguiige and habitation, well 
knowne to two hundred expert souldiers ; ntfts for fishing, 
tooles of all sorts, apparel to supply their wants : six mares 
and a horse, fine or six hundred swine, many more poultry, 
what was brought or bred, but victuall there remained. 

'< Hauing spent some fine yeares, and more than Sue 
liondred pounds in procurmg the Letters Patents and sol- 
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ting forward, and neere as much more about Nm England^ 
&c. Thus these nineteene yeares I haue here and there 
not spared any thing according to mjr abilitie, nor the best 
aduice I could, toppers wade bow I hose strange miracles of 
misery might haue been prevented,^ which lanientable ex- 
perience plainly taught me most of necessitie insue^ but 
few would beleeue me till now they haue loo dearly paid 
for it. Wherefore hitherto I haue rather left all than un- 
dertake impossibilities, or any more such costly taskea at 
such chargeable rates: for in neither of those two conn* 
tries haue I one foot of land, nor the very house I biiUded, 
nor the ground I digged with my owne hands^ nor ^oen jmy 
content or satisfaction at all, and though I see ordinarily 
those two coontriea shared before me by them that neither 
haue them nor know them, but by my descriptions ; yet 
that doth not so much trouble me, as to heare and see those 
contentions and diuisions which will hazard if not mine the 
prosperitie of V*irginiay if present remedy bee not fouod, 
as they haue hindred many hundreds, who would haoe 
beene there ere now, and make them yet that are williog to 
stand in a demurre." 

In the account of the Sumnur hles^ or Bermuda, there 
are some curious anecdotes : one of these contains some 
circumstances of borroor, that can hardly be surpassed : 
^* In the month of March, a time most subject of all others 
to such tempests, on a Friday, there went seuen men in a 
boat of two or three tunnes to fish. The morning being, 
faire, so eager were they of their journey, some went fast- 
ing ; neither carried they either meat or clrinke with them, 
but a few Palmeta berries; but being at their fishmg place 
some fonre lei^ea from the shore, such a tempest arose, 
ibty were quickly driven from the sight of land in an ower- 
grown sea, despairing of all hope, onely committing tfaem- 
.■elues to God's mercy, let the boat driue which way shee 
would. On Sunday, the storm being somewhat abated,, 
they hoysted saile as they thought towards the Island. In 
the eoeoing it grew starke calme ; so that being too weake 
to use their oares they lay adrift that night. The next 

• Hehereallndestothe ealaraities whieh were ezpwieaoed sl%erb» 
left the eountrj, owing to the mitmansgemeot of those who were in 
power. 
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moraiiig Andrew HiUiard^ for now all his companions ir er? 
past strength either to help him or themselues, before a 
small gale of wind spread his saile againe* On Teusday one 
died whom thej threw oiierboard. Oo Wednesday threes 
And on Thwrsday at night the sixth* All these bat the 
last were buried by Hilliard in the sea, for so weake bee 
was growne faee could not turne him oner as 4:he resf^ 
wherenpon hee stripped him, ripping up his belly with his 
knife, tnrowing his bowels into the water, hee spread his 
body abroad tilted open with a stick, and so let it lie as a 
cistern to receiue some lucky raine water, and this Ood 
sent him presently after, so that in one small shoiire hee re- 
couered about foure spoonefulls of raine water to his rn- 
. apeakable refreshment ; lie also preserved about half a 
pint of blood in a shooe, , which he did sparingly drink of 
to moist his mouth : two several days he fed on his flesh, 
to the quantity of a pounds on the eleuenlh day from his 
loamg the sight of land, two flying fishes fals in his boat 
whose warme iucie blood hee socked to his great comfort. 
But within an houre after to his greater comfort you will 
not doubt, he once againe descried the land, and wifhin 
foure hoores after was cast vpoo a rocke neere to Port 
Royall, where his boat was presently split in pieces, but 
kimselfe though extremely weake, made shift to clamber 
▼p so steepe and high a rocke, as would haue troubled the 
ablest man in the isle to haue done that by day hee did by 
night. 

■* Being thus astride on a rocke, the tumbling sea had got 
such possession in his braines, that a good while it was be« 
lore his giddy head would suflbr him to venture vpon the 
forsaking it : towards the morning hf craules ashore, and 
then to his accomplished ioy descemes where hee is, and 
tnoels half a day without any refreshment than water, 
whereof wisely and temperately he stinted himselfe, other* 
vise certainly bee bad druoke bis last. In which case heo 
attaines a friend's house; where at the first they took hnn 
for a ghost, but ai last acknowledged and received hnn 
with ioy, his story afler some houres of recouery of strength 
to tell it heard out with admiration : hee was not long after 
eonuejed to the towne, where he received his former 
health, and was lining in the yeere 1623.'* 
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Another curious tccount is given of the voyage of fiva 
iudividuals from the Island of Beroiuda, who reaolviog at 
all hazards to escape from the tyranoj and cruel! j of the 
Ooyernour, adventured in a small boat across the Atianticky 
and arrived safe in Ireland. This is doubtless the most 
remarkable instance on record at a successful attempt to 
perform this voyage in so small a vessel. '< So it ww that 
fine of them, seeing by no means they could get passage 
for England, resolued to vndergoe all hazards but they 
would make an escape from such seruitude. The cheif 
mariner and plotter of this businesse, was Richard Sandtr0 
and his confederates, William Chodwin a ship carpenter^ 
Thomaa Harrison a ioyner, latnes Barker^ a gentleman^ 
and Henry Putt. These repairbg to the Gouernour, and 
with pleasing insinuations told him, if hee would allow 
them but Ihiogs necessary, they would build him a boat, of 
two or three tunnes with a close decke, should goe a fishing 
in all weathers. The Gouernour half proud. that hee had 
brought his men to so good a passe, as he conceiued, to 
offer themselues to so necessary a worke ; instantly with 
all winingnesse furnished them with all things they could 
desire, and many faire promises to encourage them to per- 
forme it with all expedition. Hauing made choice of a place 
most free from molestation, they went forward with that 
expedition that in a short time sbee was brought to perfec- 
tion. By this time, the ship that brought the Gouemourt 
being ready to depart, hee sends a lusty gauge to goe fetch 
his new boat to carry him aboard, but arriuing at the place 
where she was buHt, they could heare no more of her, but 
she was gone the last euening to sea, to try how she would 
saile. Much search and dispute was where this boat should 
be: but at last they found diners letters in the cabins, to 
tfaw effect, directed to the Gouernour and other their 
frienda : that their bard and bad vsage was so intolerabla, 
and their hope so small «uer againe to see their country, or 
be deliuered from such seruitude, they did rather chuse to 
put themselues in that desperate hazard to goe for England, 
in which if they miscarried, as it was much to be mistrust- 
ed, their liuea and bloods should be required at their hands 
who were the cause. A coropaase diall Barker had bor* 
rowed of Master HtieSf to whom hee writ, that as hee had 
eften persuaded them (o patience, and that God would pay 
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them Ihougb none did : be must now be contented with the 
losftof bh diall, wtib bis own doctrine. Soch leesure thejr 
tifuwi to be meiTj, when in the eye of reason they were 
marching into a most oertaine mine* The Gouernonr be- 
ing thtis satisfied of their escape, extreamly threatened 
them no iesse than a hangings but the atormea of the ocean 
they now more feared than him ; good prouision by barter- 
ing they bad got from the ship, where Uoadwin in a braua- 
do told the mariners, though he could not be permitted to 
gee with them, yet peraduenture he ndight be in England 
before them, whereat the master and his mate laughed mer« 
rily. But hauing beene now vnder saiie three weekes, the 
Winds so fauored them, they had felt nothing of what they 
bad cause to feare : then a blustering gale blowing in their 
teeth, put them to much extremity for diners dayes, then 
becoming more gentle away they passed prosperously some 
eight or ten dayes more, till meeting a French Piccaroone 
of whom they desired succour, bee like himself tooke from 
them what bee liked, leaning them not so much as a cros- 
aeataffe to obserue withall, and so cast them off: their 
course still they continued till their victualls began to fall to 
the lowest ebbe ; ymd the very kneea of their small tesaell 
were halfe hewed away for firewood* At last to their infi* 
tttte ioy they arriued in Ireland^ where the Earl of Tomwid 
honorably entertained them, and caused the boat to b*' 
hung Tp for a monument, and well she might, for she had 
salM more than 3300 miles by a right line throw the. 
maine sea, without any sight of land, and I think since God • 
made the world, the like nauigation was neuer done, nor 
heard ot, This fortunate Sunders going to the £a«Mii- 
dieSf in the rifling some ships there tooke, it was his chanc* 
to buy an old chest, for three or foure shillings, but because 
it wanted n key bee repented his bargaine, md would glad- 
ly bane sold it agatne for lease. A certaine time it lay 
tossed to and fro as a thing bee little regarded, but at last 
bauing little to doe, hee broke it open, where he found % 
thousand pounds sterling, or so much gold as bought him in 
Mnglmnd a good estate, which leaning with his wife he re« 
twmed againe to the Eae^indies.*^ 

One of the most animated parts of this work, is that ia 
which he slrives to rouse the publick, to undertake the 
colonizing of New*England. An extract from this will serve 

'Vol. IV. No. 11. 20 
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to gire a higher idea of bis style, than the passages before' 
quoted. '* Who can desire more content that hath small - 
i9eMes, or but onelj his merit la aduance his fortunes, 
than to tread and plant that ground he hath planted by the 
hdusard of his life^ if bee haue but the taste of virtue and 
magnanimity, what to such a minde can- bee more pleasant 
than planting and building a foundation for his posterity, got 
from the rude earth by CLod^s blessing and his owne 
industry without preiodice, to any, if hee haue any graio 
of faith or zeal in religion, what can hee do lesse hurtful 
to any, or more agreeable to God, than to seek to eonuert 
those poore salvages io knowe Christ and humanity, whose 
labours with discretion will triple requite thy charge and 
paine ; what so truly sutes with honour and honesty^ as 
the discouering things unknowne, erecting townes, peofrfing 
countries, informiBg the ignorant, reforming things Uniust, 
teaching vertue and gaine to our native mother country ; 
a kingdom to attend her, finde employoiient for those that 
are idle because they know. not what to doe : so farre from 
wronging any, as to cause posterity to remember thee, and 
remembering thee, euer honour that remembrance with 
praise. Consider what were the beginnings and endings 
of the monarchies of the Chaldeans, the Syrians, the 
Grecians and Romans, but this one rule ; what was it they 
would not do for the good of their common weale, or their 
mother city? For example, JSome, what made her such^ 
a monarchesse, but onely the aduentures of her youth, 
• not in riots at home, but in dangers abroad, and the iustice 
and judgement out of their experiences when they grew 
aged ; what was their mine and hurt but this, the excesse 
of idleness, the fondness of parents, the want of expe- 
rience in Maiestrates, the admiration of their undeserued 
honours, the contempt of true merit, their uniust jealou* 
iies, their poiiticke incredulities, their hypocriticall seem- 
ing goodnesse and their deeds of secret lewdnesse ; in fine, 
grorwing onely formall temporists, all that their predeces-^ 
sors got in many yeares they lost in a few dales : those 
by their paines and vertues become Lords of the world,, 
jhey by their ease and vices became slaves to their' 
seruants ; this is the difference betwixt the vse of'armea 
in the field, and on the monuments of stones, the golden 
age, and the leaden age, prosperity and misery, justice' 
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aod corruption, substance and shadowes, words and deeds, 
experience and imagination, making common weales, and 
marring common weales, Ibe fruits of vertue and the con- 
clusions of vice. 

^* Then who would live at liome idly, or think in him- 
selfe anj worth to liue, onely to eat, drinke and sleepe 
and so die ; or by coosumiog that carelessly, his friends 
got worthily, or by vsing that miserably that maintained 
vertue honestly^ or for being descended nobly, and pine 
with the vaine vaunt of great kindred in penury, or to 
maintaine a silly shew of bravery, toile out thy heart, 
soule and time basely ; by shifts, tricks, cards, and dice, 
'Or by relating newes of other men's actions, sharke here 
and there for a dinner or supper, deceive thy friends by 
faire promises and dissimulation, in borrowing where 
thou never mealiest to pay, oQend the lawes, surfet with 
excesse,' burthen thy countrie, abuse thy selfe, despaire 
in want, and then couzeu thy kindred, yea, even thy own 
brother, and wish thy parents death, (I will not say dam- 
nation,) to have their estates, though thou seest what 
honours and rewards the world yet bath for them, that 
will seek them and worthily deserve them* 

" I would bee sorry to oSend, or that any should mis- 
take my honest meaning; for I wish good to all, hurt to 
none ; but rich men for the most part, are growne to 
that dotage through their pride in their wealth, as though 
there were no accident could end it or their life. 

'' And what hellish care doe such take to make it their 
owne misery and their countries spoile, especially when 
there is most need of their emploiment, drawing by all 
manner of inuentions from the Prince and his honest 
subiects, euen the vital spirits of their powers and estate: 
as if their baggs or braggs were so powerful a defence, 
the malicious could not assault them, when they are the 
onely bait to cause vs not only to bee assaulted, but be- 
trayed and murthered in our owne security ere we will 
perceive it*" • 



An account of the late revoltUion in Nov England^ to^ 
gether with the declaration of tlie gmtlemenj merchants 
and inhabitants of Boston^ and the country adjacent^ 
April 18, 1689. Wrillen by Mr. Nathaniel Byfield^ 
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a merchant of Bristol in New England^ to hisfiiend^ 
in London. Licensed June 2r, 1689. I. jFraser. 
London^ printed for R. Cktsweltj St. PauVs Church 
yard, 1689. 

This pamphlet con tains the declaration of the leading 

Seople, who deposed and. made prisoner, Sir Ekimund An- 
ross, for his arbitrary and oppressive proceedings* It 
also contains the summons to the Oovernour, and a minute 
relation of the circumstances attending his arrest, and is, 
therefore, a useful document in the history of these pro* 
ceediugs. 



The people^s right to election, or alteration of govern^ 
ment in Connuticut, argtud in a letter, hy Uershom 
Bulkely, Esq* one of their Majesties justices of the 
peace in the county of Hartford. Together with a tet- 
ter to the said Bulkeley^from a friend of his in the 
Bay. To which is added, the writing delivered to 
James Russell, Esq. of Charlestown, wamif^ him and 
others concerned, not to . meet to hold a Court at Cam^ 
bridge, within the county of Middlesex. By Thomas 
Qreavts, Esq. Judge of thetr Majesties Inferiour Court 
of Please, and one of their Majesties Justices qf the 
Peace within the said County. And also his answer to 
Mr. Broadstreet ; and the gentlemen met at the Town- 
house in Boston concerning the same. Published for 
the information and satisfaction of their Majesties 
loyall {btU abused) subjects in New England. Phila^ 
delphia, printed by the assignees of William Bradford, 
Anno. 1689. 

These gentlemen, Mr. Bolkeley and Mr. Greaves, wera 
two magistrates appointed by the tyrannical Oovernour Ao« 
dross ; and their sentiments of government were worthy of 
their patron. Mr. Bulkeley's argument goes to the great- 
est lengths in enforcing the most arbitrary principles of 
government, and the duty of passive obedience. His pam- 
phlet is written with very considerable ability, and makes 
the most of an unsound doctrine. It may be easily sup- • 
posed how unpopular such a vrork must have been among a 
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people, iDtent n^ti setf govertunent, And as it was printed 
a( Pbiladelpfaia, it ib probable that no printer in New-En« 
gland could be found to publish it. 



FOB f HR HORTH-AMERrCAtr JOCBITAL. 

An EmhaBsv sent to the Pape, from the UnittrsUy of 
Heidelberg. Extract from a letter. 

l!r the year 1622, when the irar of the reformation was 
raging in Germanj, the Bavarians came to Heidelberg, 
and tibinking it a great shame the hereticks should remain 
in the possession of so manj fine MSS, thej took them all 
very quietly away, and soon after to prevent all such acci- 
dents for fhe future, made a formal present of Ihem to his 
holiness at Rome. There they have ever since remained 
on the shelves of the Vatican, and have served to (ill many 
a bhter page of the travels of the German men of letters 
who have visited Rome* At length, in this day of univer- 
sal reckoning and restitution, the professors, &c. at Heidel- 
berg, thought they ought to come in for their portion of 
justice, and sent one of their members, not so much to 
claim the MSS as stblen goods, as to appeal to the Pope's 
generosity and gratitude, and move him by persuasiouy to 
return them. The ambassador was very kindly received, 
and the Pope summoned his council to consider the claim ; 
in which it is understood he personally favoured it. The 
decision however, was, that alt the MSS relating to Germa- 
ny, particularly its antiquities, history, literature, &c, 
should be returned, without inquiry into the question of 
right, but as a testimony of the gratitude of the Pope, for 
his obligation to the German nation, in what they had done 
to restore him to bis prerogatives ; and that the Latin and 
Greek MSS, &c. should remain, as be considered them 
the property of the world, rather than of any individual 
people. This does not appear to be unsatisfactory to the 
corporation who sent the embassy. They have recovered 
by it, about one thousand very curious and precious docu* 
tfients for their early history and literature ; and (hough 
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they would have been do less pleased to bare recorered 
the two Ihoufand five hundred ClasBical MSS they had 
iosty yet they are not disposed to coinpIaio« 



FOU TBC KOa;TH-AMEBICAir JOVRNAL« 

Anecdote o/* Mrs. Siddons, from Holcrofl^s Memoirs. 

The company of which old Mr. Kemble was the mana- 
ger, was more respectable than many other companiea of 
strolling players ; but it was not in so flourishing a condition 
as to place the manager beyond the reach of the immediate 
smiles or fro i^ns of fortune ^ of this, the following. anecdote 
may be cited as an instance. 

A benefit had been fixed for some of the family, in which 
Miss Kemble, then a little girl, was to come forward in 
some part, as a juvenile prodigy. The ta3te of the audi- 
ence was not, it seems, so accommodating, as in the present 
day, and the extreme youth of the performer, disposed 
th« gallery to noise and uproar, instead of admiration. 
Their turbulent dissatisfaction quite disconcerted the child, 
and she was returning bashfully from the stage, when her 
mother, who was a woman of a high spirit, and alarmed 
(or the success of her little actress, came forward, and 
leading the child to the front of the house, made her repeat 
the fable of the boys and the frogs, which entirely turned 
the tide of popular opinion in her favour. What must have 
been the feelings of the same mother, when this child (af- 
terwards Mrs. Siddons,) became the admiration of the 
whole kingdom, the first seeing of whom was an event 
in every persons life, never to be forgotten 1 

Mrs. Siddons made her first appearance on the London 
stage, about the year 17r8* 



FOR THfi NORTH-AMERtCAK JOUBVAL. 

[Among the small number of native South-Americaos^ 
who have been able to surmount the combined obstacles of 
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Monkish tyranny and Colonial degradation, and attain emi* 
nence in the world, the subject of the following article, is 
one of the most consptc^noits. It forms a striking illustra- 
tion of the deplorable state of Spain, and taken in conjnnc- 
tioa with later events, how hopeless is her chance of es- 
cape from that monstrous ecclesiastical tyranny which par- 
aiizes every part of her system, and whose fangs are fixed 
in her very heart : it will continue to feed on the vital 
'strength of the country, and will perish from inanition 
when that is exhausted. The article is translated from 
GrioKn's Memoirs, by a gentleman who knew Olivad'es in 
Paris'. We offer our thanks to him for this favour*] 

Olivades. 

■ Don Paul Olivades is of Lima, capital of Peru. He 
was born with early talents, a blessing not uncommon in 
southern countries* He applied himself to the sciences, 
he ouUivated letters from his infancy. He arose at the 
age of twenty years, to the dignity of Oydor of Lima. 

In 1748, or 1749, there was a great earthquake, by which 
the whole of the Cailao and a great part of Lima were 
overthrown* Don Paul, who had in his custody sums of 
money belonging to inhabitants who had lost their lives in 
that disaster; judged proper to employ the property which 
was not claimed by any heir, to the construction of a church 
and a theatre, where the citizens might go to dissipate the 
sorrowful impression of the catastrophe from which they 
had escaped. The priests disapproved the erection of the 
theatre, and complained of it as a crime to the ministry at 
Madrid. Hinc prima Mali labes. 

Under the preceding reign, the clergy had assumed an 
ascendency without bounds over the mind of Ferdinand 
the uxth. His confessor, the lather Ravago, a Jesuit, had 
persuaded him, that the first and most essential duties of a 
Catholick king, was an entire submission (o the will of the 
Lord's anointed. And the good king would have seen hell 
yawning under his feet, if he had not blindly conformed io 
the counsels of Ravago. AU the religion of this prince, 
consisted in trifling practices, and they had taken care in 
his education that he should be taught nothing better. It 
was therefore, very easy*for Bavago and his colleagues, the 
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Jesuifiy to abew hiin» id Otivad«t» a own wUhoat religioBy 
wkbout inok*als, an impiotts wretch, who had prtbrred the 
eoQsftruction of a church and a theatre, to the cooatruction 
of two churches; an atrocious Yillaio, who deserved capital 
puoishineot, Don Paul was accordingly ordered to Ma- 
dffidft to render an account of his conduct* His ianoceoce 
was evident, and his conduct irreproachable, in the judg- 
oMnt of every man of sense. He hesitated not to obey. 
But he was scarcely arrived, when the priests pursued hiot 
with the utmost violence, had him arrested in his own 
liouse, traduced him as an infidel, a dissipator of the pob» 
lick treasure, and by their underhand intrigues, had him 
conducted to the prison, called Carcel de Corte, where he 
was exposed to every thing that animosity and wickedness 
could inspire. Here he suffered very much. Among other 
infirmities, be was seized with a general swelling, which 
more larticularly affected his limbs, and from which, in 
the joagment of the physicians, he was in danger of per* 
ishing, if they did hot immediately change his air. The 
perseontioos of the priests, and by theur means of the mi- 
nistry, rendered the thing difficult. Nevertheless, a gene- 
rous citizen, by giving a personal caution, obtained leave 
that Paul might go seven leagues from Madrid, to Leganes, 
where they breath a salubrious air. Don Domingo Jau- 
regni, a man of known opulence and merit, becaoM surety^ 
and Don Paul was set at liberty. 

There was at Leganez, a widow of two husbands. Donna 
Isabel de los Rios, whose last husband had left her im- 
mense riches. The ladiea are compassionate. This widow 
touched with the misfortunes of a gentleman, who had wit 
and youth, knowledge and figure, offered him her hand. 
Don Paul accepted it upon condition, that the fortune abould 
remain to the longest liver, which was agreed, and Don Oli- 
vades became enormously rich. In Spain, as well as else- 
where, gold is the most powerful mean of smoothing diffi- 
culties, especially those which arise from the clergy ; and 
very soon Don Paul was set at liberty, his innocence ac- 
knowledged, and he was declared a loyal and faithful sub- 
ject of the king. Whatever we may say of riches, they 
sometimes serve a good purpose. 

Don Paul employed a part of his wealth in wholesale 
commerce, and engaged in partnership with Don Miguel 
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OigoD, a kAight of St. Jameti esteblblied at Parb^ and 
Don Joseph Almanza, a celebrated merchant of Madrid. 
Thift association was fortunate^ and Don Paul poaaesaed a 
greater fortune than was necessarj* to aupport an impoabg 
establishment. He famished his house in the French style^ 
where predominated ease and manners which chalracteriaa 
the French among nations. Everj* yeari he made a jdtn^ 
nejr to Paris ; and after some months of residenee in that 
capital, he returned with ail the noreHies he had JQdicbtt»- 
ly coUectedy in the sciences, in literature, and the prodvc* 
tions of the arts. 

It was at this time, that he projected a reformation of the 
bad taste of the Spanish spectacles ; and that he erected a 
theatre in his own hotel. He had translated in verse, the 
tragedies of Voltaire ; and it was there that all Madrid saw 
for the first time represented, Merope and Zaire, by young 
actons whom he supported and maintained at his eKpense^ 
and whom he had the inconceivable patience of formiog to 
a good declamation. 

This theatre, where all sorts of refreshments were senr* 
ed gratis, was frequented by the nobles. There was heard 
the musick of Duni, of Cretry, in the ^* Ninette a la cour,*' 
and in the ** Painter in love with his model,'* and other ope* 
ras comiqties, which he bad translated into Spanish, in the 
metre of the French poems. 

The queen of Spain died in 1760 or 1761. The court 
of Spain is dull at all times; subjected to a slavish eti* 
quette, it becomes altogether gloomy, in the times of the 
great mournings ; the publick spectacles are shut np ; it is 
not permitted to enjoy domewtick amusements. Don Oil- 
vades, made choice of thb opportunity to make a journey 
to Italy ; and upon his return to Madrid, they appointed 
him corregidor of Seville, with the functions of inspector- 
general, civil and political, over the population and over the 
new colony of Sierra Morena, an immense country betweea 
Andalusia and Estramadura, under a beautiful sky, and 
fertile enough to produce three or four crops in a year. 

The ministry began to be convinced, that the power of a 
state, would go on diminishing as long as the popolation» 
the true riches, should not bear a just proportion with the 
extent of the country. They had consequently invited 
Catholick families from Switaerlaod into. Sierra Morena. 

Vol. IV. Na. II. 21 
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They had grtnted them facHilies and franchises necessary 
to success ; and colonists had collected in crowds. They 
had formed two or three villages or cities, and Don OKva^ 
des, in^hiti quality of corregidor of SeTille, had the direction 
of the colony and the superintendance of the interests of 
the king. 

Among the great number of Catfaolicks, there had creep* 
ed in some Protestants^ And it is necessary to observe, 
that in no country of Eiurope, is religious fanaticism so vio- 
lent as among the Catholicks of Switzerland. They are for 
the most part, clownish peasants, superstitious, ignorant,, 
intoxicated with the absurdities of their priests, men of the 
same stamp as their flocks, and capable, for the propagar 
tion of their religion, of committing in cold blood, the most 
desperate crimes. It is, moreover, necessary to remark,, 
that these Catholicks are persuaded, the more masses they 
leave to be said over their carcasses, the more they shall be 
aifHtred'Of .the repose of their souls; a prejudice, in coik 
sequence of which, they disappointed their children of aU 
the property which they had acquired by the sweat of their 
brows, and bequeathed it to the church. 

To obviate this last abuse, Don Olivades published anv 
ordinance as corregidor, which annulled every testament 
which contained a donation to pious uses, because the 
priests had already sufficient salaries from the state, and 
had no need of this addition to their wealth. 

Another excitement of fury against him, was, that tho^ 
Colonists transplanted from a cold to a warm climate, were 
become subject to maladies which carried them off by bun* 
dreds. The church bells proclaimed every moment, the 
death of some, and the danger of others. Don Olivades 
thought it prudent to put a stop to this perpetual din of 
bells. Then the corregidor is accused of indifference in 
matters of religion ; of interfering in sacred things ; of touch* 
mg the Holy Ark ; and of tolerating Protestants among 
these Colonists who cultivated Sierra Morena. 

The ordinary vices of those, who pretend to have re- 
nonnoed the world, such as intrigue, unbounded ambitbn, 
arrogant avarice, concealed under the venerated cloak of 
devotion, aroused the whole body of the clergy : aind the 
confeaaor of the king, the father Osma, a Franciscan Friar^ 
a man, avaricious, ignorant, hypocritical, envious, the sink 
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of every vice, placed himself at Hie bead of the forieB who 
•wore the desfruction of Don Ofivades. 

WheD Charles the third ascended the throne of Spain, 
in'}7d9« the first act of his sovereignty fell upon Ihe un- 
limited power of ihe Inqoisitiom At that (line, that mo- 
narch was surrounded by wise men« They convinced hioi, 
that this independent powers within a state, contrary to his 
authority, was the source of prejudices, of terrours, and of 
national imbeeility. In consequence of these representa- 
tions, he prohibited the inquisitors to determine definithety 
upon any object, without liaving first obtained his approba*^ 
tion. And Don Quintano, bishop of Pharsaiia, was banish- 
ed for several months fop having proscribed, I icnow not 
what woric, without the consent of the monarcli. The 
priests were compelled to have recourse to submissions,' 
often repeated, and very humtiiating, to obtain his recBtl* 
Liberal uieo now hoped, that reduced to the condition of 
Venice, where three senators assist at the trials, pronounce 
their opinions first, and give the ton ; the terrible tribunal 
would be no more in future at Madrid than a Scarecrow. 

. In these critical circumstances for Don Oiivades, the in« 
quisitor general died. Who should be appointed to that 
place? Osma, the king's confessor, solicited it for himself, 
well knowing that it would be refused him, because he was 
Mcessary for the king's amusements, which were not always 
the most laudabJe* He expected however, that he should 
be allowed to confer the office upon whom he saw fit, and 
in this he was not disappointed* Osma represented to the 
sovereign, that no man in the church or the empire, appear- 
ed to him so worthy of occupying the office as the Bishop 
of Zamora. But he had given notice to the Bishop, and 
counselled him to reject the offer with contempt, and reso- 
lutely say to the king, that in the actual state of things, 
when the grand Inquisitor could not separate the tares from 
the good grain, without exposing* himself to the rigour of the 
laws, he could not in conscience, preside in a tribunal al- 
most annihilated and entirely dishonoured; and that a 
pince who had so far forgotten the interests of Christianity, 
would answer one day for alt the crimes, occasioned by his 
culpable indulgence, and would suffer before God, the se- 
verest of his judgments. The monarch inttmidated,«revok* 
ed the edict which he had given in ITGO, and the inquisi- 
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tioD «r«Mie out of its mtbefyUd at might be .expected, more 
feroctoos than it ever had been. 

The old age of a king, ia alwaya a great miafortune for 
hia people} eapeciaily in Spain. Whether it be the eti* 
qaette of that court, which will not permit him to instruot 
bimaeif in hia youth ; or whether he aucka the milk of an* 
peratition with hia firat breath ; or whether, in proportion 
aa he declinea in jeara, the religioua nunraieries in which 
be waa rocked in hia cradle, become more imperiona over 
hia mind ; or whether the heat of the climate givea more 
Activity to tlieae cauaea ; or whether the racea of men de* 
generate there with more rapidity. 

The new inqniaitor muat hare a victim, and he mutt be n 

Freat victim* Such an one waa indicated to him in Don 
aul Otivadea. He ia aeized. His condemnation waa pro- 
nounced before hia detention. They examine, and they 
eropoiacm all the actiona of hia publick and private life. 
They search his library and his manuscripts. They there 
found the works of Montesquieu, of Voltaire, of Jeali 
Jacques Rooasean, the Dictionary of Bayie, and the En* 
cyclopedia, and translationa of some of those works. It 
waa then that they vociferated the cry of scandal. 'He waa 
dragged into the prisons of the court, and into the dungeona 
of the inquiaition, and they aeized hb property, moveable 
and immoveable. Thia tribunal will not suffer men to leant 
to think ; but it compels them to believe and to be ignorant 
of every thing but ita own power and prerogativea. Dow 
Olivadea waa attainted ana convicted of a philosophical 
apirit, condemoed to make the amemde honorable, covered 
with $an beniio^ and to be hanged till he was dead. The 
rigour of this sentence, after some time was commuted into 
two hundred atripes Vith rods, through the croas atreeta of 
the city, and a perpetual enclosure in a strong prison | 
and after a aecond delay into a degradation from his nobi^ 
lity, the interdiction of a horse, a doatbing of hair cloth, 
and a confinement in a convent, where he should be aub* 
ject to all the duties of the roonastick life. 

Don Miguel Oigoo, the friend and associate of Olivadea, 
solicited of hia g<mlera an attestation of his good conduct. 
They compounded with the inquimtors, and the pruMmer, 
at the price of money, obtained the release of bis propertyi; 
hia reeslabliabment, and his liberty. 
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We hare written this abridgment of the misfortunes of 
Olivadesy to convinee manlLind, how danii^eroiis it is to do 
good against the will of the inquisition, and to be circum- 
spect in their conduct, where that tribunal subsists* 



FOR TUB HOBTH-AMEBICAH JOUBNAL. 

Venntr on Tobacco* 

Thbbs is a work by Dr. Tenner, published in quarto, in 
1637, entitled, Via recta ad viiam longam, or a plain 
philosophical demonstraiion of the nature^ faculties and 
^ects of cdl such things as by way of nourishment make 
for the preservation of health, dfC. &c. This contains 
some sensible things, and many opinions that the improve* 
ment of medical science has rendered obsolete, the whole 
written in a quaint style. The author has added to his 
work a treatise on Tdtiacco, of which the following is the 
title : A brirfand accurate treatise concerning the taking 
the fume of Tobacco, which very many in these days, do 
too lice$Uiously use : in which the immoderate^ irregtdar^ 
and unseeuonable use thereof is reprehended, and the 
true nature and best manner of using it, perspicuous- 
ly demonstrated. By To. Venner, Doctor of Phy- 
sick in BeUhe. London^ printed 1637. The use of To- 
bacco ia permitted to persons of particular constitutions 
under certain circumstances. One of the directions for 
making it useful is, ^ a detaining of the fume only in the 
mouth, and thrpstioA Jt.^Jortljk^attj^^ the nostrills, for 
heating and ifrying of the bnilnV^Jmd for dissolving and 
dissipating of cold humours, and superfuoos vapours that 
reside in it." The author's opinions advert only to the 
use of this plant in smoking; the polished practice of 
chewing, and the fashion of snuff-taking, were probably 
introduced later, at least he says nothing about them; 
on the whole, he speaks very unfavourably of it. The 
treatise concludes with the following summary : 

'* Now that I may impose an end to this businesee, I 
will summarily rehearse the hurts that Tobacco inferretb, 
if it be Qsed contrary to .the order and wa^ T have set 
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down. It drtetb the braikie, diDiiiiietb the tigbt, Titiafefb 
the sniell, hurtetb the atomack, deatroyeth the eoncoction, 
disturbeth (he humors and apiritSy corruptetb the breath, 
induceth a trembling of the Umbea, exaiccateth the wind- 

Eipe, iungSy and liver, annoyeth the milt, scorebeth the 
eart, and caiisefh the blood to be adasted. Moreover it 
eliquateth fiie pinguie substance of the kidnies, and 
abaiimeth the geniture. In a word, j^t overthroweth the 
spirits, perverteth the understanding, and confouodeth the 
senses with a sudden aafonrshment, and stupidttie of the 
whole body. All which hurts I affirme, that the ioimode* 
rate and inteoifSestive use of Tobacco doth effect, both bjr 
reason of its temperament, but especially, through the 
property of its substance : wherefore the use of it is only 
tolerable by way of pbysick, not for pleasure or an idle 
custoQie." 

" To conclude therefore, I wish them that desire to 
have niintem sanam in corpora samOf altogether to aban- 
don insawum praepo3ieru7n(fiie Tobacci H9um. This ia 
all which Beeraed good unto me to be written of Tobacco'^ 
, fume, partly for shewing the right manner of using it^ 
but especially for reproving the too licentious, liberall, and 
intempestive taking of it, which very many in these dayes^ 
do to their own ruine lewdly, and for want of better em** 
ployment foolishly effect." 



FOR THB KQRTH-AMKRLCAlCi JOURffAL. 




In offering* for your \lournal the following piece of 
biography, I should assign to you some of the reasons 
which induced me to take up what may be considered a 
aingular subject. A professor of Astronomy at Bologna* 
bad made a prophecy that the world would come to an end 
on .the 18th of July last; and this fanatical prediction 
being noised abroad, found, many believers among the 
ignorant and credulous, in various countries of Europe, 
and gave rise to some extravagances. While this was a 
t^ick of conversation, I happened to be engaged /in 
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peroftiilg some Tolumes of Luther's works, in which I 
foiHid several passages relating to a similar extravagancet 
though carried to much greater lengths of this Stiefel, wha 
was celebrated among the early reformers for his zeal, and 
was also eoiinent for his skill in raathematicks. Having 
lakeir some notes, and finding that Bayle had given a very 
imperfect account of him in his article Steifeiius ; I was 
induced to comjiose the following sketch, founded on the 
mention made of him in different works^ A case of simi- 
lar fanaticism resembling this in several particulars, oc- 
curred a few years since in Hampshire county, Massa- 
chusetts. 

To tbfr £ditor, 

Michael Stiefel, one of the first German reformers, ii[f(»' 
bora at Esseling, in the year 1496. His education was of 
course catholick ; and he seems early to have been enter- 
ed in some religious bouse, for he was early a professed 
Augustine.^ It was his misfortune, however, to live in 
very troublesome times, and to have at once, ^alents which 
urged him to take an active part in them, and a temper 
which prevented him from behaving with the coolness 
and consistency they required. While he was still in the 
flower and fervour of his youth, the reformation which 
shook all Germany to its centie, first broke out, and he 
was not of a disposition or an age to look quietly on.- 
How soon he began io engage in the controversy, or what 
was the progress of his opinions, is no longer to be ascer- 
tained; but his discipleship to Luther's doctrines was so 
prompt,' that the editor of Weller's letter speaking of 
the early converts of the reformation adds, ^^ quorum quo^ 
que primus fuit Michael Stiffelius"^ — and it was so bold 
and decisive, that in 1522, he had been already called 

I Back's Geschichte des Mathematick in Preussen, p. 34. 

3 It seems, that he cliaoged so earlj as to lie stilt under the civir 
power of the Catholicks, lor Luther tells him, ** jou were able to 
remain silent a long time under the Catholicks," ^. Works of 
Lather, Halie edit. xzii. p. 1974. He nsast therefore, hare changed" 
Tery early, for it was only in 1519, that the Reformation, properly^ 
^akiog, was commenced, and ia 1522, he was already a proteslant' 
preacher. 

3 Aeta-Bornssica ii. 686. 
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aft an evangelical preacher io Mansfeld.* Hia taleota 
were considerable, bis learning probably ttill greater, and 
hiB seal cerlainlj beyond both ; so that he was a man well 
calculated to make an impresBion in timea of change and 
Gonftisioa^ like (hose in which he lived. We aecordiogljr 
find him early mentioned with great kindneaa and confi- 
dence by Luther f and what ia atill more remarkable, and 
not a little (o the credit of Luther's character, whicfa has 
sometimes been culled in question in this respect, this 
kindness followed his friends, after his confidence in them 
must have been lost. But, though he was calculated to 
make an impression, he was not calculated long to support 
it ; and it is not therefore, surprising, that he soon left his 
people, and for a time his profession. When this change 
took place, is as uncertain as most of the other circumstao* 
ces of bis early life; but in 1527, he had already been a 
private teacher in the family of some Austrian Nobleman/ 
whose name is not mentioned ; and in 15211, he was again a 
preacher of the reformed doctrines, with a parish and a 
support at Lochau, which Luther thought very good,^ and 
where he married the widow of the Bishop of Lochau.* This 
situation however, he also abandoned, partly perhaps, 
froifi his natural fickleness, and partly from a aesire of 
being nearer to Luther, whom he loved, and in the heat of 
the controversy, which he loved still more — and was 
settled again in Holzendorf, in the neighbourhood of 
Wittemberg, the head-quarters of Luther and the refor- 
mation." 

* See Luther*8 Letter to Wolphiango Stein, 17th March, 162S, ia 
Schiilse*8 collection of Lntber*8 Letters ii. 44. 

s See Luther'i fjeUers to Stiefel in tbe colleetionora, ete. T. F. 
Buddei Kpis. lixxii. Izzxiii. Izxxiv. xeil. and cxcix. See too, bis two 
letlera to Stiefel justifying bis marriage. Works x. 796. 8DL 

* Buck*s Gescbickte, p. 34. 

'' Luther*s Letter to John Agrieola. Anribber's oolleetion, ii. 386. 

> See Kpist. 667, in tbe Balls edit, of Lutber^s Works. Tom. zxi p. 
1125. 
^ * Welleri Epistola. It is necessary bere to say something of this 
cbief document in tbe history of Stiefel. Peter Weller, its 
anthor, was brotber of the famous Jerome Weller, the tbeolo'> 
PCian, and lived mxf at Wittemberg. At tbe instance of Lather, be 
went to Holzendorf, to bear Stiefel preach oa tbe 3d October, and on 
the 17th November. ! Immediately followiaa, be wrote this letter to 
Johannes Brismannus, describing all be had seen and beard. It was 
ftrst published with a pretbca, and fh>m tbe AiatQ|rraph in tbe Acta 
Borussiea, torn. ii. 686, 697. 
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Tbisy however, was a dangerous moment for a man 
even of a much firmer and cooler temper than Stiefel, to 
commence the difficult task of explaining the scriptures* 
The theologians, who before had known no more of the 
Bible than was to be found in their Breviaries and Psalters, 
now had the whole thrown open before them — and in a 
superstitious age, and among a rude people, where the 
belief in Alchemy and Astrology was general, the dark x 

mysteries of the prophets and the revelations would 
naturally command all interest and faith* The true Anti* 
Christ was easily found by Luther and his friends to be 
the power of the Romish church, of whose approaching 
and fearful overthrow the. visions of Patmos gave indi^a*. 
lions not to be mistaken,*** and the war with the Turks was 
no less obviously the tremendous one foreseen by Daniel 
wasting the earth, the close of which would be speedily 
followed by the final end of all things.*^ These were the 
two chief points of biblical inquiry,** upon which the 
learning and imagination of the times were wasted, and 
which carried captive the judgment and good sense of 
nearly all who ventured into the theological or political 
warfare of the reformation. 

Stiefei's ardour could not be expected to grow indiffer* 
ent on topicks of such universal interest and such appalling 
importance as these. He had learnt enough from his 
correspondence and intercourse with Luther,^' and the 

>' Lather's Vorks, Tom. xzii. cap. 27. 

u Luther's Works, Tom. zzii. cap. 51, { 5. 

la Among other strange discoveries of this period, it was found, that 
the art of Printing was the horse in the Revelations, on which the 
word of God rode. MorhofT Polyhist, torn. i. lib. iv c. 2, { 6. 

u There can be no doubt that this was Luther's firm persQasion« 
though he fixed no particular time for it. The .following may be 
considered sufficiently distinct proofs. I. Melancthon was a believer 
in Astrology, fDeclamationes i. 110. Ill, and ii. 376,) and having cast 
the nativity or Charles V, their common enemy, had found he would 
Ii?e to his 84th year. **Nay," said Doctor Luther, ''that cannot 
be, £zekiel is against that, the world itandeth not so long." Works, 
torn. xxii. c. 70, ( 4. 2. Even alter the misfortune of poor Stiefel* 
and Fo late as 1536, he said, ** We have got along in the ReTelations 
as far as the white horse. The world cannot stand much longer." 
Ibid. c. li. i 4. 3. At another time he says, the world will doubtless 
eoine to an end at Easter, since it was formed then, since Pharaoh 
then perished in the Red Sea, &c. He does not» howeyert say pesi- 

Vol. IV. No. 11. 22 
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earlv- rerormert to be foUj peraaaded, that the end of the 
world waa, in the laoguage of acripture, akeady at th^ 
door. He waa, moreover, frooi geniua and habit an adroit 
mathematician ; and being, therefore, diisatiafied with con^ 
clasiona so rague aa those of his more cantiona friends 
w>ere, and thinking it, at anj i^te^ not well in such criti- 
cal times to bury the talents which had been committed to 
him, he began to inquire with more precision exactly when 
thta time would come. Partly by a calculation of the 
squares of some numbers which he imagined he had found 
in the acriptures; partly by the easy method of transiat* 
ing important words of the New-Testament numerically, 
in which he has been followed with singular success by 
many more recent theologians, and partly by twenty 
other arguments," which an unbelieving age has suffered 
to be forgotten, he at last discovered, a short time*' only 
before the decisive moment, that the final end of aU things 
would happen on Monday, 3d October, 1533, at 8 o'clock, 
A. M.« 

Aa soon aa be had made this fearful discovery, ho 
hastened to announce it to Luther, not doubting that he 
would receive it as a revelation, since he had so often and 
so decisively predicted the speedy destruction of the 

tivelj the Batter then next foUowing, tboogh it is apparent he 
tlioaght no. lb. { 9, and { 1. Bayle seems to have doubted whether 

Luther ever said this. See his article Stiefel C ^. Indeed it wa 

the universal opinioo of the reformers of tiimt time, that the daj of 
Judgment was very near. 

M Lather's Works xzii. p. 1973. See the list of Stiefel^s Works, 



** Bow short a time, I do not know. The earliest notice with a date 
that I find, is a fragment of a letter of Lather, written August 
as, IA33, when Stiefel was first brought before the magistrates. It 
beghis ;«— NihM hie novamm nisi qucKi Michael Stiefel, cum sua iulm 
Meptima nobis prophetat diem extremum hoc anno, etc. Sehiiltae's 
oellectioa, tom« ii. p. 292. 

IS He seems to have bad no difiicalty, in determinio| the year, 
day, and hoar ; but was in doubt, whether it were A. M. or r. M. 
This he settled as follows :— Christ chose to rise on the first day of 
the week, bMoute it was the best day, and in the same way he chose 
the aMmin^, because it was the best part of the day. The momin^ 
therefore, is the more worthy portion of the day. Em, the Jadg- 
nent will come in the morning. Welleri Epist. p. 096. Does any 
body say this is the reasoning of a crasy man ? It if as good as 
Lalher's to prove the Judgment will come in the Springs See ante. 
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vorId» ancl, kideed» gone so far aa to pray for it himaelf, 
and bid others to praj for it.^^ The sturdy reformer, 
boweTer, was not so easily satisfied with a mathematical 
exegesis of the Revelations, and took some pains to per- 
suade his Tehement disciple, that he was not so much of a 
crkick or prophet as he imagined.'* Stiefel was at first 
grieved" and then angry, and finally left him, telling him 
that the spirjt of God had gone out of him, and calling 
him a Herod and a Pilate.* 

At Hdzendorf^ however, he fonnd easier converts. His 
learning was sufficient in his village,*' and of his zeal and 
honesty, there was no doubt any where. He had, there- 
fore, the confidence of his people, and did not fail to 
persuade them. They received his awful annunciation 
as the last solemn warning of their spiritual friend and 
inslructer; and bent before the coming judgment of hea- 
ven in simple faith and penitence. Indeed, their per- 
suasion was so perfect, that, in the tumult of their fears, 
they abandoned all secular occupations — left their families 
and their farms,** and gave themselves up entirely to a 
suitable preparation for their approaching change. Doc- 
trines like these, appealing to passions so deep and dan- 
gerous, must at once succeed, or, at once fail. Unfortu- 
nately Stiefel's succeeded. The report and influence of 
kis preaching extended rapidly, and brought him hearers 
and converts from all the neighbouring towns ;*^ a small 
tract, which he immediately published, containing his 
twenty-two articles," with an explanation and proofs, spread 
the infection still further, and in a very short time, the 

'^ He commaoded a preacher by the name of Jonah, '* teach yoor 
church earnestly to pray for the day of the Lord, for the world will 
DCTer be any better." Works zzii. p. ISSI. He himself often wishet 
and prays for it. Works zxii c. 51 passim. 

>• Works of Luther xzii. c. li. { 2. 

»Ibid. 

^Causabatnr spiritnro in eo eztinctam eflte, interim Pitatnm et 
Herodrm apptllans. WeUerl Epist. p. €88. 

» Luther bears testimony to this by saving, he now gave away 
Jiis books, furniture, kc. as things he should no more want. Works 
xxii. p. 1977. 

*^ Moehsen't Geschichte il. 427. 

V Confloebat eaim eo ingens raultitadoi eaone promiscaa. Welleri 
Epist. 689. 

M See the Kit of his Works, No. 1. 
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wbole country about bim. waa in commotion. It at last 
went 80 far, that the government became alarmed, and be 
waa arrested and brought to Wittemberg, August 26, as 
a disturber or the peace.*' Here it would probably have 
gone hard with him, if justice bad been left to take its 
natural course ; but Luther, whose charity, though offended^ 
had not been exhausted, interceded for him, and he waa 
released on a promise that be would not again preach auch 
distempered doctrines.^ 

At hrst, be was faithful to bis promise ; but, as the de- 
cisive day approached, he began to feel that silence was a 
culpable dereliction of duty.^ sHe had, moreover, disco* 
vered, that he was the seventh angel mentioned in the 
revelations;^ and after discussing the. whole matter again 
with Luther, at Wittemberg, on the 28th September/ he 
returned home, declaring that no power on earth should 
prevent bim from blowing his trumpet." 

On Friday, the last day of September,^ he, therefore, 
began his preaching again, with the double merit in the 
eyes of his bearers, of having already withstood one perse* 
cution and now braving another. On Saturday, the whole 
country was again assembled at Hoizendorf," to listen to 
the final exhortations of their ptoohei to repentance, and 
confession, and communion. The whole of Sunday 
was occupied in hearing the confessions of the multitudes 
who resorted to him from all quarters to the distance of 
forty miles.** Early the next morning, the congregation 
again assembled in the church,^ which was solemnly pre* 
pared for the occasion.^ Stiefel again ascended the pulpit 

3S See Lntber'8 Letters, Schultze's collection >i. 291, ^2, and Wei-* 
leri Epist. 689, 690, 

^ Welleri Epist. p. 689. 

" Welleri Epist. 690. 

^ Luther^s works xiii. 1977. 

^ ^ ljut&er*s irorks x%\u p. 1973—75. 

^ Moehsen Geschicbte der Wissenschaften in der Mark Brandep* 
burg ii. 427. 

31 Welleri Kpist. 69Q. 

» Ibid. 

'•» Ibid, 

M There were now converts present, who came even from Silesia. 
Ibid. 689. 

^ Videmm oomia satii solenoiter esse instructa. Welleri Ep. 692. 
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in unhesitating confidence— explained, for the last limei bis 
doctrine, and, for the last time, convicted hia opponents of 
their errour and obstinacy. He divided the scripture 
generally info two parts, verbal and mathematical ;^ and 
proceeded, in a regular discourse, to prove, what a few 
moments would decide, that this day liad been distinctly 
pointed out in both parts as the day of final judgment.^ 
As the hour approached, his tone changed from argument 
to exhortation. He bade the people be of good cheer — 
administered the sacrament — and, when the final moment 
had arrived, cried out with a kind of prophetick confidence 
and exultation ! — veniet ! veniet ! — and descended from the 
pulpit." He was answered, amid the solemn silence 
that followed, by the broken sobs and cries of the multi- 
tude, who stood in dread expectation of the coming event .^ 
The hour, however, which had been so precisely designat- 
ed, passed, and the prophecy was still not fulfilled. The 
people began to gather courage, and Stiefel began to be 
uneasy. At this critical moment, a thunder-storm happen- 
ed to come up, which he instantly announced as the pre- 
cursor of the Judgment, since Christ bad declared he 
should come in the clouds.** The congregation were again 
thrown into their fears and lamentations ; but this, too, pass- 
ed by. Still they remained in anxious expectation, till the 
hours grew wearisome from the abatement of their appre- 
hensions, and their appetites importunate, from their long 
fasting. Some of those, who were the most bold and the 
most hungry, now ventured out of the church, and the rest 
soon followed ; but as they bad literally taken no thought 
for the morrow, from a sincere persuasion that the morrow 
would never come, they found themselves absolutely without 
means to satisfy their immediate appetite.*^ In their rage 
and mortification, they were as unreasonable as they had 

^ Duo sunt in scripturis Sanctis, verbom et numems mathematicns, 
lb. 695. 

^ His only connderable dilBcnlty was in tbe words, ** of that day 
and hour no man knowetb;'* but, as he well answered, it is not said 
no man mill know. Welieri Epist. 683. 

» Wefleri Ep. p. 696. 

^ Turn demum ooorta est vociferatio et clamor mnliercalanim eju^ 
lantlom et plorantium, etc. Well. ib. 

^ Moehseo's Geschicbte ii. 247. « 

' Moehsen. I. c. 
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just been in their fanatical coafideiice* They seized Stic* 
fel and carried him to Wittemberg, where he was obliged 
publicklj to confess his errours ;^ but Luther's kindness 
did not yet forsake Jhim ; and, partly by his influence, and 
partly by the persuasions of the poblick authorities, the 
people of Holzendorf were induced to receive him quietly 
Again, till he should be suitably placed elsewhere.*' 

After this, the notices of him again become rare. In 
1534, he received an appointment at Jena,** on account of 
his talents in mathematicks, but does not seem to have 
remained there long, for we soon find him preaching again 
at Ualberstrahm,** near Konigsberg. The famous contro- 
versy of Osiander,** which Luther had predicted from bis 
restless temper,*l excited Stiefel once more, and carried 
him so far, that he was obliged io leave this parish, and 
take one less considerable, but more quiet, at Pruck, where 
he lived in 1557. At last, to withdraw himself entirely 
from the theology of the times, which had for forty years 
ruined all his peace and enjoyment, he returned to Jena* 
1559, where he taught, either as a professor or a private 
instructor, till about the time of his death, which happened 
April 17, 1567.*' 

His works, as far as I have been able to dicover, are as 
follows: — 1. His famous little tract on the end of the 
world, of which I find two titles so entirely different, and 
in books of such unquestioned accuracy, that there most 
have been two editions. 

Rechenbtichlein vom Ende Christi sive Apocalypsia io 
Apocalypsin. Wittemb. 1533. [A little book of rtckr 
onings concerning the coming of Christt or a revelation 
of t& Revelations*] Mylius de Anonym. No. 225t. 

The other is, — Eine sehr wuoderbarliche Warterrecb- 
{lung. sammt einigen Merkzahlen Danielis lind der Offenba- 

«* Welleri Epis. 686. 697. 

43 Moehsen ii. 427. 

** Bejreri Syllabus; Prdf, et Rect Jenae p. 517. 

^ Rraef. id Epist. Welleri, Act. Boniss. ii. 687. 

48 Tbe controveny of Osiander was ou the questfoD, whether Christ 
would have come into the world, if there had been no sin. Luther's 
Letters toOsiander and Agricola passim. 

47 Works xii. 1044. 

48 Beyer ad anii. 
^ Beyer ad ann. 
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roDg St. Johannifl. RegeDsburg. 153S). [A very remark^ 
ahU reckoning on wordSf together n'Uh some signs and 
numbers^ from Daniel and the revelation of St. John.] 
Morfaoff: Polyhiat. T. i. L. iv^ c. 2. § 6. 

2. Arithmetica Integra cum praefatione Philippi Me* 
lancthonifl. ^ Norimb. 1545. Voss de Univers. Math. p. 
817. § 11. . This was a book of very great merit for ita 
time, and is still referred to by mathematicians. It is very 
remarkable too, that Stiefel here laid down the first princi- 
ples of Logarithms. Wolf Element. Math, univers. T. 
T. p. 29 § 7. and p. 75. J 14. 

3. Eine Deutsche Kechenkunst 1545. [A Oerman 
Arithmetick*] Buck p. 37. 

4. Ein Recbenbuch von der Deutschen und Welscfaea 
Praktik. 1546. 4to. [An Arithmetiek according to Ger- 
man and Italian practice.] Yoss, I. c. 

6. Heilbronn in his Hist. Mathes. Univers. p. 786, 787 ^ 
says there is in the Vatican a MS. with the title, 
** Mich. Stiefelii summa Elementonim Euclidis.^' 

6. Of the Oerman poem on the conformity of the doc- 
frines of Luther to those of Christ, mentioned by Bayle, I 
find no sufficient notice. ^ ^ - 



FOB TBti NORTH-AMmACAN JOCTBILAL. 

The following copy of some veryOmght memoranda, 
made during an excursion principally on foot, the last sum-* 
mer, is at your disposal. The party consisted of two ; in 
this sketch of a journal, the pronouns /, and we^ are used 
ikidiscriminately — it did not appear to me, worth the trou- 
ble of any alteration, to make Ihe phraseology more consis- 
tent : at any rate, I hope you will receive this trifle, which 
has accidentally escaped destruction, as a slight proof of 
my interest in your work, respecting which, I must confess 
I have hitherto felt more than I have expressed. 
To the Editor. 

Jlfaj^SOth. To Concord, 17 miles.— We left Boston at 
U o'clock) A. M. passed Cambridge, in whose classick 
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shades we reposed four jears^ and of which, for parKcn^ar 
reasons, tve shall say no more. This road will be e\ er uie- 
morable for having witnessed the first conflicts of tne war 
of the Resolution. At Lexington, there is a rustick' stone 
monument, to commemorate the brave men who fell in the 
first struggle for national rights. The Inn has still souie 
bullet holes to be seen, that were made on the 19th of 
April, 1775. We felt a little tired on our arrival at Con- 
cord, but probably not so much so, as many of those wlio 
performed this march from Concord to Boston, on the oc* 
casion just mentioned. Arrived at 7, P. M • 

May ^Ut. To Pepperell, 20 miles. — Left Concord at 5, 
A. M. and breakfasted at Acton, after walking seven miles ; 
proceeded thence to Oroton, where we dined. — Groton has 
a handsome aspect, abounding with fine extensive orchards. 
H. had too good an appetite at dinner, became lazy after 
it, his feel were blistered, and could not- be prevailed upon 
to .walk oiore than three miles further, to Pepperell, where 
we supped, and took lodgings for the night. This town is 
named after a colonial governour of New-Hampshire — Sir 
William Pepperell, who also had a town named after him in 
Maine ; Pepperellborough, (since changed.) A ship owner 
in this town, discovered his taste in names, by calling a 
ship the Pepperellborough of Pepperellborough^ which 
well chosen name, forming a continuous line on the stern of 
the vessel, has puzzled many an honest tar to decipher, as 
much as the.famous story^d^/* Peter Piper picked a peck/' 
has the luckless stutterei«. N. B. This day purchased of 
a man on the road, two cents worth of prickly ash bark, ao 
infallible remedy for all diseases — this is the first original 
we have met with. 

June Ut. To Keene, 43 miles. — Overslept ourselves at 
Pepperell, set off after breakfast, and walked six miles, then 
being tired of moving so slow from home, took the stage, 
and arrived here at 8, P. M. We have passed to day 
through a number of '* clever towns," but have seen nothing 
worth remarking, except the Monadok mountain, at a dis- 
tance, and seven beautiful girls en passant^ which I have ob* 
served this day ; it is remarkable, and I mention it for the 
benefit of artists, what a fine, warm, and mellow tone, ob- 
jects like these, in the front ground, give to a landscape ; 
one of these maidens with a sparkling, open countenance, 
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roBe^intedy traniparent coinptexioD, falling ahoalders, and' 
roonded aroui, iighl» elastick ste^i amall foot) and tapering 
uele, (it mast be observed that, 

Braehia et Tiilt«iD» teretsfque sufas 
lateger iaudo] 

formed one of the most picturesque. ^teiliea I ever saw, and 
I sighed that t was not an artist* The latter part of 
this road is a gentle descent for two miles, shaded by tall 
trees, and with a fine stream running hy the road side. 

June 2d. To Bellow's Falls, 18 miles. — Left Eeeue after 
breakfast, dined at Walpole, and arrived here in the after* 
noon; bathed in the Connecticut,' and put on a clean shirt: 
an operation which thousands*would never perform, were 
it not for the recurrence of this blessed daj« which inter* 
rupts the progress of ambition and avarice ; gives to . the 
labouring man and the poor working beast, repose and alle« 
rialion; civilizes society, by bringin{^ all classes tc^ether in 
publick, orderly and refined assemblies, and aflfords to the 
virtuous and the wretched, a common opportunity to pour 
out their thanks and supplications to the great Father of 
mercies. All this spontaneous, wide spread good, .a few 
sour, narrow minded Sabbatists would condemn to wither 
under the odious tyranny of sorry ty thingmen* At support 
we bad a novelty ; that the devil sedds co6ks, every maa 
who travels in oor country, must fully believe ; but the 
mischief is likely to be perpetuated by the substitutes 
which these wretches prepare to make up for their want of 
skill ; their preparations never could be swallowed if it were 
not for the stimulants of pickles — we here had a new one — 
pickled potatoes ! 

June 3d. To Cavendish, 23 miles.— Left the Falls be- 
tween 5 and 6 o'clock, and walked six miles, before break* 
ftst, to Rockingham ; drank coffee made of parched beans, 
and black pepper ; walked nine miles further to Chester, 
before dinner ; started again at 3, P. M., and proceeded eight 
miles to Cavendish, where we passed the night. Part of 
the road from Chester to Cavendish, is very beautiful, ly- 
ing between two ranges of hills, from two to four hundred 
feet in, height, with a little stream running along within fifty 
feet, for ^out three miles of the distance. Wo are less 

Vol. IV. No. II. &8 
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fatigued to night, altliough we have wailced further than anjr 
time before; and begin to enjoy ouraelvea very weiU and ' 
are glad we did not come on horseback ; for a horse, like 
patience, tires in using, but a man is like Fame, vire» acgut- 
rit eundo. 

Ju7ie4ih. To Rutland, 2r miles.--*Left Cavendish at 10 
A. M., passed throiigh Ludlow, and stopped at Mount Hoi* 
Ij, nine miles from Caveiidisb, to dine. Being here caught 
by the rain, we waited for the stage, and in the afternoon, 
set off for Rutland, which we reached at 9, P. M. and slept 
there. Upon the whole, the road from Rutland to Mount 
Holly is the worst we ever travelled. 

June 5ib. To a point on Lake Champlain, 85 miles. — ' 
We left Rutland, at 6 o'clock this morning in a stage wag- 
gon, in which we suffered ti^enty-four miles to Whitehall ; 
which place presents a curious spectacle, to one descend- 
ing from the Green Mountains. It looks like a sea-port, 
and the waggons of true blooded Yankees coming in, and 
mingling with the foreigners, negroes, &c. is very strange. 
Whitehall has as mahy houses building, as are already 
built, which shows it to be a flourishing place. At 2 
o'clock, we embarked in the Steam-boat Phoenix, a noble 
machine, and moved at the rate of seven miles an hour. 
We passed through the English and American fleet of Mac- 
donough, which are moored in line, below Whitehall. We 
then moved twcnty-sftx miles to Ticonderoga, where there 
are some remains of stone barracks and forts, quite pictur- 
esque, thence fifteen miles, to Crown Point, which we par- 
sed at the close of twilight, and the ** ruins gray'' were 
faintly visible ; we are now moored about twenty miles be- 
yond them. This boat is remarkable for elegance of equip- 
ment and accommodation. Since we left Whitehall, we 
have passed by a barren and miserable country. It is a 
most delightful night, and much might be said about the 
moonlight scenes, &c. which we are passing through, if 
other writers had not sufficiently described these kind of 
things. The object which struck me most to day, was 
Whitehalh The passing in an hour from the essence of 
yankeyism, to that of cosmopolitanism, the descending from 
the regions of eternapreal, to that of roast beef and mutton, 
is very striking. 
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June Sih. To Vergennes, 40 miles.— We slept soundly 
on board the Phoenix, and waking at 5 o'clock, found our* 
•elves opposite Burlington, went on shore, breakfasted, and 
walked twentj^one miles through a snow*storm to this place,. 
This is a valuable fact for writers on the progressive ame- 
lioration of our climate. 

June Uh. To Addison, thirteen miles. Left Vergennes 
at 10, A. M., passed the falls in Otter Creek, which are 
said to be forty feet, sed de hoc qnaere^ turned off to the 
weet, and walked four miles through a dismal swamp^ 
reached the borders of the lake, and continued our route 
southward through a wretched country ; arrived at 3, 
P. M • at Chimney point, where we were prevented from 
•rossing the lake by a violent west wiod« 

June %th. To Ticonderoga sixteen miles. Crossed 
the lake after breakfast to Crown point, examined the 
forts and extensive ditch and ramparts, inclosing three stone 
barracks, each about'one hundred and fifty feet bng, the 
walls entire, but wood work burnt out ; loosing our way, we 
wandered about two or three miles, found the road, and 
marched on to old TiforL'^ This is situated at a point 
where the waters of lake George mingle with those of 
lake Charoplain : it must have been a very fine fortifir 
cation, a wall on a level with ground, from this a glacis to 
a fosse, from the fosse a wall twenty feet high, with an 
internal embarkment of earth inclosing the remains of bar*' 
racks, &c. ; we descended into a mine about twenty feet 
onder ground, wfth two others diverging from it, a covered 
way leading to the shore of the lake, &c. We stood on 
a salient angle which overhangs* the lake, and which rises 
from the water about sixty or seventy feet. Time has 
been anticipated in ruining these works by the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants, who have pulled down many parta to build 
stone fences. In turning op the soil many utensils have 
been found, among others, about four years since, a num- 
ber of men on a squirrel hunt, found a watch, under a 
Atone, the squirrel ran under this stone for shelter, they 
raised it up with a lever, and found the watch, which 
they wound up, and after suffering thirty-three years to 
pass over unmeasured, it immediately went to its old 
employment of marking the hours, ''as though nothing 

*^ Ttconderoca is always aY)reTiated in this wzy. 
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had happened.'* How msny heavy momenta, tedioua 
hours and insupportable dajs, has thia litHe machine 
escaped the burden of recording — 'Since it jbad been m 
this snugt iogiorbus repose, hoir many wonderful eyenta 
have marked the passing generation ! never has there 
occurred such a period, since Ibis planet was hurled into 
the in6nite void, to whirl its ceaseless course among the 
eonstellatbns. How many exquisite macbkies of the 
most brilliant parta and admirable organization, have been 
in this interval bid under stones, but from which they 
never will again be taken, to be wound up, and ** take a 
note of time." From 'Ihe fort we retraced our steps a 
mile and a half to the main road at the lower falls. oC lake 
George, which before they were covered with saw«milla 
and slabs, must have formed a very picturesque spot ; from 
these we walked one mile to the upper falls, wjiere we 
now are. 

We are now out of New*Bngland. Those who live ta 
the sea-port cities, are apt tosuppose, that as they recede 
from the coast, thej retire from civilization and comfort, 
and when two hundred miles from home, that thej shall 
be obliged to travel thirty or forty miles perhaps to find 
a house or a log-hut« Through our whole jpurnej hitbertoi 
we have passed a thickly peopled region, with a handspOM 
village every six or eight miles, good roads, tolerable inns, 
^a well cultivated country, growing orchards, an intelligent 
"people, and all (he good things of life. The poorest dis« 
trict we have seen is on Lake Ghamplarn. We are now 
about ascending the west side of lake George. 

June 9/A. To Bolton, west side of lake Qeoi^e, twenty-? 
seven miles; — W^e walked from \^ Ti." io Sabbath-day 
point, fifteen miles, and arrived there about six ; P. M ., thia 
place presented to us a beautiful view, and is probably the 
finest on the lake. Here we took a boat and were rowed 
twelve miles to Bolfon, where we arrived at eleven in the 
evening* There were many things in this sail, for skil- 
ful hands to make a beautiful description of. At sunset 
we passed under a precipice three or four hundred feet 
high, called Buck mountain, because a year or two since 
a deer pursued by dogs had leapt from it — a placid lake-^ 
high cliffs with dark overhanging woods — moqn rising in 
nearly total eclipse — which passing away, its light silv^re^ 
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the TOffface of the lake, and *< slept sweetly'^ on the fairy 
little ialands which chequer its surface — profound silence, 
except the screams of loons, and their echoes, and the 
solitary Whip-poor-will, sublime — beautiful — cold and bun«- 
grj-.-^lnj to get by a fire and eat some brown bread and 
milk, and fried pork, and go to bed. In the first part of 
our walk from Ti, in a by-path, we met with a cottage 
and one John Stone in it, who shewed us specimens of tin, 
ei^per, and silver ore, pointed out the mines from which 
they came, and offered us one third part, if we would 
work them. He makes a good deal of copperas. 

June liHh. To Fort George, ten miles. — Walked from 
Bolton to this place to dinner. We have now seen the 
whole of lake Georgei and its appearance is very uniform, 
its environs just as nature made them, a beautiful spot for 
man to cultivate and embellish. The water of the lake 
.is remarkably clear, and is full of what a young girl 
would call the sweetest^ little islands; these seem made 
for the residence of fairies ; some of them with only a 
•iiigle tree or shrub upon them, bok Tike a wedding-cake 
with a sprig of myrtle on the topr— there wants only animar 
tfon and contrast, houses, gardens and boats, to make an 
Elysium, these will not be wanting long ; cultivation and 
villages seem to be created with almost magical rapidity^ 
I tried my hand at verse on this occasion, but the muse 
was not propitious, and I could produce no more than the 
following fragment : 

Still many an oak its hoary head sustains. 

On which a sapling tree the eagle stood. 

And saw no tenant of the wild domains, 

Save the rough bearer wolf that proufd for food; 

No shadow trembled on the limpid flood. 

But of tbe passing cloud, or rolling star, 

Or thirsting deer, or darkly waving wood. 

And all the sounds which echo rolfd afar. 

Were sighs of whispering groves, or oceans solemn roar. 

The banks of the lake from Ti to this place, are almost 
uninhabited ; there is a bad road down the west side, and 
perhaps a dozen huts in a distance of thirty-six miles, on 
the east side, nothing but woods and rocks. The land h 
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prineipallj owned by the state, and is worth from thirtj 
cents to twenty dollars per acre* 

After dinner, while iayiing our plans for the future, the 

outline of which, depended on our stock in monej, B. 

puting his hand in his pocket, found bis pocket-book miss* 

tng ; he immediately walked back to Bolton, where he 

found it with its contents safe in the inn-keeper's hands, 

he had left it on the chimney-piece in the morning. He 

came back quite smiling, relieved from the fears of Vhat 

might have been to us a yexatious accident. Fori George 

is a very pretty village, has a fine large, tavern, the resort 

of much company from the Springs — it was very pleasant 

to come out of the woods to such a place, one of the many 

contrasts which are presented by our rapid growing country. 

June I If A. To Moreau, fifteen miles. — ^Left Fort George 

in the morning, and arrived at noon at Glenn's falls, after 

walking nine miles through a sandy road and pine woods. 

There was nothing on the road to this place after leavbg 

Fort George half a mile, to afford pleasure of any«de- 

Bcription, until you get within sight of the booses at 

Glenn's Falls — this is rather a pretty village, appears 

flourishing, situated on an eminence about seventy feet 

above the river. The falls are about forty feet in heightt 

the stream before it gets to the falls, runs nearly north, 

it there takes an easterly course and is precipitated over 

a bed of rocks which divides the river near the middle, 

making two distinct falls. The river which was previously 

a hundred yards wide, is at the falls, forced through two 

narrow passages, one not more than twenty, the other about 

thirty feet wide. We have at length arrived again in a 

land of meeting-houses, having travelled a hundred miles, 

without seeing a building, which was obviously of that 

description. Walked in the afternoon six miles further to 

Moreau. 

June 12/A. To Saratoga, twelve miles. — ^Left Moreau at 
11 o'clock, having overslept ourselves, and arrived at Sara^ 
toga between 2 and 3, P. M., having met nothing worthy of 
remark on the road. Saratoga appears to be as flourish*- 
ing a town as any we have passed through. Its celebrity is 
owing to its mineral springs, fourteen of which have been 
discovered, and doubtless many remain to be. They all 
contain a very considerable portion of carbonick, acid gas, 
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, what metallick substances they bold in solution, I know 
not* The Congress spring is very strongly impregnated 
with glauber salts. The Rock Spring here, is an object 
of very considerable curiosity, for an account of which, 
■ee the Gazetteer of New-Tork. 

June I3th. To Balls ton Spa, eight miles. — Walked here 
in the forenoon, and having pulled oat a piece of white 
shirt at the neck, (we have generally been taken for ped- 
lars on the road,) we walked into the Sans Souci hotel, an 
immense building and admirably adqiinistered. At Sara- 
toga we were in a very different house. We there sat 
down to table with teamsters, and dined on bacon and 
eggs, from a dirty cloth, after dinner smoked a dirty pipe, 
^' argufied the topick,'* whether the crops were likely to 
be spoilt by the late cold weather — threw ourselves both 
on one dirty bed. At Sans Souci, ** show these gentle- 
men to their rooms," water, towels, sheets on the beds, 
fine dinner, puddings, pies, desert, bottle cider, madeira, 
Spanish cigars, &c* &c* These sodden changes from 
travelling merchants^ to gentlemen travellers, according 
to the houses we happen to enter, is very aikiusing to us. 
Ballston is an older and larger village than Saratoga, its 
waters are nearly the same, they consist of what they call 
the Iron Spring.and the Sulphur Spring. 

June I4th. To Broad Albin eighteen miles. Left B. 
and Ballston at 1 1 o'clock this morning on foot, and arrived 
here at sunset, just as it began to rain. 

June I5th. To Stone Arabia, twenty-two miles. — Left 
Broad Albin ; reached Johnslown to dinner ; a busy vil* 
lage with a paved street, and arrived here at sunset* I 
have now got into the region of Dutchmen. 

June I6th. To Utica, forty miles. — Descended four 
miles from Arabia Petrea, to something like ^* Araby the 
blest," on the Mohawk river, on whose banks walking 
fourteen miles further, through a rich and beautiful country, 
I took the stage and arrived here twenty-two miles. 

June I7th. ToOnondago hollow, fifty-miles.— Left Ufica 
in the stage and came in it to this place, which is one 
hundred and fifty miles from Albany, and the same dis- 
tance from Buffalo ; here are four or five hundred real 
Indians-^Oueida Castle — Oneida and Onondago lakes at a 
distance on the right, a curious spring, &c. 
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June liih. To Canadaigua sixty-two miles. — Came in 
stage through sundry lands and lakes, for a particular de* 
scription of which, reference may be had to the Gazetteer 
of New- York. I here found in the phiz of a waiter, the 
first face I have known since leaving Boston. 

June 19th. To Batavia forty-eight miles, in the stage. 

June ^Otk. To BuSalo, tiiirty-nine miles, in stage, a 
sorry little port on" lake Erie. 

June 2l8^ To Niagara falls, Canada side, twenty miles^ 
— Left Buffalo after breakfast, crossed the ferry at Black 
Rock, and walked down to this place half a mile below the 
falls, which I just gave a glance at, and shall examine to- 
morrow. 

I am in the humour to remark here, that countries sub- 
ject to the Inquisition or a French police, enjoy a greater 
degree of real freedom, than those in which a man cannot 
move from one place. to another, without being minutely 
examined and questioned four or five times a day, about 
all his pursuits and concerns. I have learned more during 
this tour, of the pitiful disposition of the ignobile vtdgus^ 
than I have ev^r done before. 

June 22(1. I have passed the day in viewing the falls 
at different points^ In the morning I went down the 
ladder, and walking along under the cliff*, about a quarter 
of a mile, through a thin spray, I cam^ to the edge of the 
sheet of water, between which and the rock, is a space of 
fifty or sixty feet, and which of course extends with 
greater or less breadth nnder the whole fall. I ran in 
about ten steps, and out again ; bringing away on my 
person, no small portion of the waters of lake Erie. — 
Table Rock and other shelves, hang directly over your 
head at the edge of this cave. I spent the afternoon on 
' Table Rock and its environs, which form the best situa- 
tions for seeing the falls. I have now seen the greatest 
cascade in the world, and as omne majua in se continet 
minuSf I am satisfied on the subject of water falls. 

The inn where I am, was the centre of the battle of 
Lundy^s Lane, and all the road from Buffalo is marked 
wiffa desolation, and the people retain a strong hatred 
against the United States. Indeed, I have observed on 
both sides the line an animosity stronger than I have seen 
any where else, and yery unbecoming such near neigh- 
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• 
boon. I bave now reached the object of ray joome/i 
and like other objects of ambitiooy there was more pte- 
"iNire perhaps, in the pursuit, than in the attainaieot4 I 
turn mj steps homeward to*BiorroW| with strong, feelings of 
Mkht. 

«mts SSd. To Lewiston, eight miles.'^-Came down in a 
waggon to ilu^nstown, passing hy the great whirlpool ; 
crossed from Qoeenstown to Lewiston in the ferry-boat* 
This place is at the bead of lake Ontario. 

Jims 2^k. To Four Corners, sixty miles in the stage* 

Jtine Mtk. To Canadaigoa, forty-eight miles in the stage* 
—I have now arrived at the place where the roads divide^ 
having from this point described a triangle. I have 
returned by the ridge road, a great curiosity. The wes* 
tern country of New-Tork, from Albany to Erie, on tho 
great road, which is three hundred miles long, was twenty 
years since a wilderness — ^in twenty years more it will be a 
garden, covered with villas and villages* It is now peo- 
pled and peopling with an active, overreaching, bustling 
race, whisky-makers and drinkers, store-keepers, millera 
and traders, all growing rich* and who are to be the ignoble 
fennders of future elegance. The most beautiful natural 
scenery is that which is soonest destroyed by these inva- 
ders. It is a cruel thing, that nature cannot adorn a spot 
for her admirers, with waterfalls, and cliffs, and beechea 
groves, but Yankee enterprise finds it out, brings in its saw- 
mills and slabs, its red and yellow paint, and *^ English 
Goods, and W. L and N. E. Rum/' Every one looking at 
It in the same spirit that the tailor regarded the bUs of Nia- 
gara, who observed, ** that it was a capital place to spunge a 
piece of cloth*'' 

June 2Bth. To Onondago hollow, sixty miles. 2Hh. To 
Utica, fifty-two miles. 28/A. To Albany, ninety-six miles. 
2dth. To West-Springfield, eighty miles.— These four last 
days travelled in the stage. June 30^&. To Palmer, 
eighteen miles, on foot. 

JtUjf \8t. To Leicester, twenty-six miles on foot, called 
on an old acquaintance at Brookfield, and ate some ginger- 
bread with him. 

Juljf2d. To Boston forty-six miles. — First thirty on 
foot, remainder in the stage* Distance travelled, three 
hundred and fifty-five miles on foot : eight hundred and 

VoLiy. ^o.ll. 24 
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twelve in steam-boats and slagei. Total, 1^7 in thirty- 
four days. 

Advice to travellers. — ^Tbe least fatiguing, the most 

' amusing, and the happiest way of traTelling, is on foot : it 

must not be concealed, however, that as this will at times 

place you in transient intercourse with plebians, it of 

course, exposes you to impertinence, which you must be 

proof against. That you are a gentleman, it will be well 

to discover by your dress and other externals; take a 

servant to answer questions, and bear other burdens, and 

do not go without a companion. Merit under a mean 

M^ li-jf-j garb is slow in being discovered, and a handsome coat has 

^« j,rr..Biore effect, not on the vulgar only, but upon all men, for 

Z^.:^^ ' ,% longtime, than mennera, or knowledge, or virtues. My 

" old straw hat, shabby dress, and black cravat, caused such 

. -I , questions as these : — ^* You are a pedlar ar'nt you ?— or a 

'• ^ ^^ ''soldier ? — well here you come fresh from Varmontt I guess 

I should'nt like to play a game of cards with you" — (this 

insight into character was exhibited with a good deal of 

aelf-satisfaction by an old soldier,) " Did'nt I see you on 

the mountdn, looking out for work last week ?" add to 

this the continual stare and interrogations of suspieioa* 

All this to two persons who are travelling incog, is amusing 

by way of variety, but to a modest, silent man, alone 

among impertinent strangers, is very disagreeable. 

Take more money than enough — calculate that your 
journey will exceed your first intentions — ^let all yomr 
clothes be new, and enough of them, or you will return in 
rags. The best way for two or three persons intending 
^ such an excursion, will be to have a light covered waggon, 
with an active lad to drive it. This will carry their 
baggage and some few stores they may occasionally want. 
Instruments for sporting, fishing, &c. : if they have a taste 
for botany, or mineralogy, it will contain their specimens. 
Those who are not frightened at the idea of walking, and 
are not travelling for the mere purpose of display, will 
find that arrangemerffs of this kind properly made, will 
enable them to make a pedestrian excursion with great 
comfort and satisfaction, and give a much more thorough 
knowledge of the country and its inhabitants, than they can 
ever else attain. 
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FOB THE NORTH-AMBRICAir JOVRNAL. 

Sir, 

Though tbe subject of this paper is more particofarly 
tbe proTinceof those jouroalg, whicb are exciusivelj devoted 
to religions iateUtgence ; yet io addition to its religious interest 
nniversallj felt, it ,has also an historical one which induces 
me to offer it to you. The relation of the present state 
of the seven Churches mc^ntioned in the Apocalypse, is 
extracted from a letter, addressed to the British Bible 
Society, and recently published in their twelfth report, ' 
from the Rev. H. Lindsay, Chaplain to the English Em* 
bassy at Constantinople. To throw more light on this 
relation, I send you an extract from Woodhouse's Trans- 
lation of the Apocalypse, where he is commenting on them. 
. To the Editor. 

'^This book, (the Apocalypse) being written in an epis- 
tolary form, begins like other Apostolick epistles, with a 
salutation, followed by a doxology. It is addressed to 
the seven churches, which are afterwards mentioned by 
name. They were situated in the proconsular province 

Rroperly called Asiat which at the time when the Apoca- 
/pse was written, is reported by historians to have con* 
tained five hundred great cities. Of these, Ephesus, 
Smyrna, and Pergamos, (being three of the seven,) long 
contested for the pre-eminence. And when a heathen 
temple was to be erected in this province, in honour of 
the Emperour Tiberius and of the Roman Senate, eleven 
cities contended for the possession of this temple ; and 
among these were five of the seven ; for Sardis also and 
Laodicea entered the lists on this occasion.^ They were 
certainly, therefore, cities of great account. The order in 
which they are here named, (in the Apocalypse,) is that 
probably in which they were visited by the apostle. Saint 
John; who, both before and after his banishment to 
Patmos, superintended them all; residing principally in 

* Tacit. Annal. iF. 55. Gibbon's Hist. i. 60. Inscriptions npon 
m^lg still extant and relating to this account, may be seen in a 
note of Michaelis to sect. 1. of the 20tb chapter of his IntrDdaction 
to the New Testament, 
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SphMm.* It is the order also, in wbicli epistles writtea 
by Saint John (rooi Patmosi would be most coDTeniently 
distriboted through the churchesi by a messeiiger making 
H circuit of about three or four hundred miles ; ms mny be 
seen in the most oorrect maps* ' 

<* These churches of Asia contbued their bond of Christ 
tian connexion, long after the time when tbej were ad** 
dressed by Saint John* For it appears, that when toward 
the close of the second century, the contest about tha 
time of keeping Easter, grew warm between the eastem 
and western parts of Christendom ; Polycrates, who e)i» 
gaged in that controversy, ** presided over the bishops of 
jf fta."f And the famous epistle from the OaUick churches, 
written somewhat earlier, is addressed to the CkNrcAea ^ 
^sia and Phrygia! Now Phrygia lay contiguous to 
the province of Asia, (of which it was aometlmes account* 
ed a part i) and Laodicea, one of the seven cborches, was 
tbe capital of Phrygia.^ Woodhome^s Apocolypse* 

<< When I last wrote to you, | was on the point of setting 
<»ut on a short excursion into Asia Minor ; travelling has* ' 
tily, as I was constrained to do, from the circumstances of 
my situation, the information I could procure was neees^ 
sarily superficial and unsatisfactory ; as, however, I distri« 
|»uted the few books of the Society which I was able to 
carry with me, I think it pecessary to give some aocounf 
of the course ] took. 

^ The regplar intercourse of England with Smyrna will 
enable you tp procure as accurate intelligence of its pre* 
a^t state as any I pan pretend fo offer, From the con-» 
versations I bad with the Qreek Bishop and his Clergy, at 
frell as varioua well-informed individuals, I am led to sopr 
pose, that, if the populatiop of Smyrna be estimated at 
140,00a inhabitants, there are from 15 to 20,000 Greeks, 
9,000 Armeniaps, 5,000 Catholicks, 140 Protestants, and 
1 1,000 Jews. 

** After Smyrna, the first place I visited was BphesuB^ 
or rather, (as the site is not exactly the same) Aiasalick, 

• Eoseb. Etel. Hist. lib. U^ p. ^ 
f Ibid. lib. V. €. S4. 
ilbi^»nb,T.>. 1, 
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wUek eemusto of about fifteen poor cpttaget. I found 
tliere bat three Christiam, two brotbera, who keep a ainall 
«hop> and a gardeoer. Tbey are all three Greeka, and 
their ignorance ia lamentable indeed. In that place, which 
waa bleaaed ao long with an Apoatle'a labours, and those of 
hia aealons asaistanta, are Ohristiana who have not ao much 
as heard of that Apostle, or seem only to recognise the 
name of Paul» as one in the Calendar of their Saints. One 
of them I found able 1o read a little, and left with hun the 
New Testament in Ancient and Modem Oreek, which ho 
expreased a atrong desire^ to read ; he promised me that 
he would not onljr study it himself, but lend it io his friends 
in the neighbouring villagea. M7 next object was to sea 
Jjaodicea» 

*^ In the road to this, is Ouael-bisar, a large town, with 
one Church, and about TOO Christians. In conversing 
with the Priests here, I found them so little acquainted 
with the Bible or even the New Testament, in an entire 
form, that thejr had no distinct knowledge of the books it 
contained, bejond the four Gospels, but mentioned them 
indiscriminatelj, with variooa idle legends and lives of 
Saints. I have aent thither three copiea of the Modem 
Greek Testament, since my return. 

^^ About three miles from Laodicea is Denizli, which haa 
been atjrled, but, I am inclined to think, erroneouslj, the 
Ancient Colosse ; it is a considerable town, with about 
400 Christians, Greeks and Armenians, each of whom haa 
a Church. I regret, however, to sajr^ that here also, the 
moat extravagant taleir of miracles, and fabulous accounts 
of Angeb, Saints, and Relicks, had so usurped the place 
of the acriptures, as to render it very difficult to separate, 
in their minds, divine truths from human inventioos. I 
felt, that here that unhappy time was come, when men^ 
should < turn away their ears from the truth, and be tura** 
e^ unto fables.' I had with me some copies of the Oos« 
pels in Ancient Greek, which I distributed here, as in 
some other places through which I had passed. Eski^ 
hisaTf close to which are the remains of ancient Laodicea, 
contains about fifty poor inhabitants, in which number are 
hut two Christians, who live together in a small mill :b 
unhappily, neither could read at alU 
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'' The copy, therefore, of the New Testament which I 
intended for this Church, I left with that of Denizti, the 
offspring and poor remains of Laodicea and Coloise : the 
prajers of the Mosque are the only prayers which are 
Beard near the ruins of Loadicea^ on which the threat 
feems to have been fully executed, in its utter rejection 
as a Church. 

<' I left it for Philadelphia, now Alah-aKehr. It was 
gratifying to 6nd at last some surviving fruits of early seal ; 
and here, at least, whatever may be lost of the spirit of 
Christianity, there is still the form of a Christian Church, 
— this has been kept from the hour of temptation, which 
came upon all the Christian world. There a^e here about 
1000 Christians, chiefly Greeks, who, for the most part, 
speak only Turkish ; there are twenty-five places of pub- 
lick worship, five of which are large, regular churches ; 
to these there is a resident Bishop, with twenty inferioar 
Clergy. A copy of the Modern Greek Testament was 
received by the BishopT with great thankfulness. 

" I quitted Alah-shehr, deeply disappointed at the state* 
ment I received there of the Church of Sardis. I trusted 
that, in its utmost trials, it would not have been suffered 
to perish utterly ^ and I henrd with surprise, that not a 
vestage oT it remained. — With what satisfaction, then, did 
I find, on the plains of Sardis, a small Church Establish^ 
ment! The few Christians who dwell aronnd modern 
8art, were anxious to settle there, and erect a Church, as 
they were in the habit of meeting at each other's houses, for 
the exercise of religion ; from this design they were pro- 
hibited by Kar 'Osman Oglu the Turkish Governour of the 
district, and, in consequence, about five years ago, they 
built a church upon the plain, within view of ancient 
Bardis, 'and there they mainlain a priest. The place has 
gradually risen into a little villa£;e, now called Tatar-keny ; 
thither the few Christians of Sart, who amount to seven, 
and those in its immediate vicinity, resort for publick 
worship, and form together a congregation of about forty. 
There appears then still a remnant * a few names, even 
in Sardis/ which have been preserved. I cannot repeat 
the expressions of gratitude with which they received a 
popy of the New Testament, in a language with which 
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thej were familiar. Several crowded about the priest, to 
hear it on the aoot ; and I left them thus engaged. 

*^ Ak-bisar, tbe ancient T%att>4) is said to contain 
90,000 inbabifantSy^W tHronrwta^ are Cbrislians, all 
Greeks, except abont 200 Armenians. Tfaere is, bowever, 
but one Greek Cbmrch, and one Armenian. Tbe Supe- 
riour of tbe Greek Cburch, to wbom I presented tbe Be« 
maick Testament, esteemed it so great a treasure, that be 
earnestly pressed me, if possible, to spare another, that one 
migbt be secured to tbe Cburcb, and free from accidents, 
wbile tbe otber went round among the people, for their 
private reading. I have, therefore, since my return hither, 
sent him four copies. 

** Tbe church of PergamoSf in respect to numbers, 
may be said to flourish still in Bergamo. The town is 
less than Ak-bisar, but the number of Christians is about 
as great, tbe proportion of Armenians to Greeks nearly 
the same, and each nation also has one Church. The 
Bishop of tb^ district, who occasionally resides there, was 
at that time absent, and I perceived, with deep regret, that 
the resident Clergy were totally incapable of estimating 
tbe gift I intended 4bem ; I therefore delivered the Testa- 
ment to the Lay Vicar of the Bishop, at bis urgent 
request ; be having assured me, that the Bishop would 
highly prize so valuable an acquisition to the Church : he 
' seemed much pleased that the benigbled state of bis nation 
had excited tbe attention of strangers. 

" Thus, sir, I have left, at least, one copy of the unadul- 
terated word of God, at each of the severt Asiatick Churches 
of tbe Apocalypse ; and I trust they are not utterly thrown 
away ; but, whoever may plant, it is God only who can 
give the increase ; and from his goodness, we may hope, 
they will, in due time, bring forth fruit, * some thirty, 
some sixty, and some a hundred fold !' 

^' Believe me, sirj 

" Ever yours most truly, 

« HENRY LINDSAY.'' 
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worn VHI ROBTH-AIIBBICAII JOOEITAI^ 

Thbbe are few books that have been more popobr 
than the celebrated *' Miaeries of Haman Life,*' by Mr. 
Bereafordy because it gave an opportunity to the wrdehed^ 
to see the calamities they endured, minutely described ; 
a task which had never before been attempted, and which 
aflforded them much solace. The efforts of succeeding 
philanthropists can only add to the catalogue, without ever 
making it complete. I inclose a slight tribute m this way, 
which will place two more on the list. 
To the JSditor. 

A misery in winter* — ^Bebg present at a great ball-^ 
having no great passion for dancing — the lady you would 
wish most to dance with, being away— after careful reco- 
noiteriog, — ^making up your mmd to wear out the tedions- 
ness of the evening and to lead a particular lady to sup- 
per,— anticipating from her vivacity and brilliancy, one 
Jleasant hour — in the mean time, being requested to take m 
and, in order to complete a party at whist — Shaving a 
partner whose temper is not even proof agunst the viciaai- 
tudes of a game at cards — losing five points to a man 
whose income every hour is more than yours for a year-* 
and who plays with such slow, hateful, inexorable pru- 
dence, that when you hasten away to retrieve the fortune 
of the evening — ^you find the supper has already com- 
menced, the places all full — and the lady you like most, 
foirly seated by the man you like least, in the whtrie 
assembly ! ! 

A misery in Mfmmer.-^Making one of a party on the 
water — the finest month in the year being selected for the 
purpose — uncommon preparations having been made, the 
excursion is a matter of notoriety and almost of envy, 
among all your acquaintance— on the appointed day you 
set off, with the weather doubtful, and the doubt (not the 
weather) is cleared away, by its proving to blow the 
hardest gale of wind and the coldest weather that had been 
experienced within the memory of man, at that season — after 
laying at anchor all day and catching only a few sculpins. 
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'■ ■ I jou esteem yourself very fortaoate, bj 

the great exertions of an excellent crew, to get under 
•belter of some island to pais the night; your male 
friends on shore, all laughing in their sleeve, and youf 
feaiale, trembling in their's ; being obliged to worry out the 
night on a chair without sleeping, and without a book to 
read, while a half dozen of your companions are snoring in 
the small cabin around you in such tones, that they would 
be sent to the rear of an army which was meditating a sur- 
iprise, if the enemy lay within three miles ; next morning to ' 
be landed before sun-rise, cold, cramped, sleepy, full of sem 
qualms, and when hastening home incog, at an hour when 
none but day-labourers should be stirring, to meet a persoo^ 
who, from his weather-wise sagacity, had perfidiously pre- 
tended aome inevitable, sudden engagement the day before, 
not to be of the party, out of whose way you meant to havo 
kept for a week at least, and who inquires with an insidious 
grm, ^ What kind of a time have you had?" 



The Abuses of Political Discussion. 
Look at the examination of politici/ questions in our own 



t.«r 
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land, (for we need not go one step further,) and you would 
hardly suppose, that writers for the publick, had any settled 
feeling of their responsibility, or stopped to ask themselves^ 
what influence they were exerting, or what might be its 
consequences. I am not speaking now of the careful knavei 
who has his eye upon preferment, and abuses the judgment 
and confidence of those who are to help him on* He mea- 
anrea bis power very well, and looks distinctly to its effect. 
There are mischiefs and abuses in the discussions of meni 
who are honest and intelligent enough for the best cause ; 
of men who are too ignorant for the wholesome support of 
any; and of others, who hope to make up in selfish pru- 
dence and acquiescence, what they lack in strength, deci- 
sion, and independence. We have the resolute partizan, 
bound hand and foot to his old friends, and a few old favom^- 
tte measures — ^monopolizing truth, and yet shaming her 
apirit. We have the ignorant and vain, blustering in t&o 
Vol. IV. No. IK 36 
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newspapers and publick meetings, bttrning for notorietj; 
and what is worse, finding readers and listeners as prood 
and prodigal as themselvesi of the abused privilege of 
B^ynig every #here, whatever one thinks. 

If we go to a higher class of teachers, we shall meet th« 
rash and decided politician, who would as soon part wiA 
his integrity, as keep back or mitigate a single article of his 
stubborn system. He is separated, perhaps, by a few 
peculiarities of sentiment, from the calmest and most delit>e- 
rate men about him — men too, with whom he mainly agrees 
and commonly acts ; but he will not stop to advise with them; 
he plunges into the muUitude with his novelties or eccentri- 
cities ; a most conscientious oracle truly, who would set the 
people in an uproar, when there is no safety but in calm 
cooperation, merely that he may send out his own opfoiony 
or perhaps establish his speculative singularities. He will 
take little pains to acquaint himself with publick feeling, 
or to humour men's infirmities. He is too honest for that. 
It is enough for him that he is right ; and if others cannot 
relish the coarse or ill-timed truth, they must look to it 
themselves. In times of dismay and confusion, when sacri- 
fices, not of truth but of pride, are to be made; whea 
honest rAni^'li?*'^n'sh5fifH^in||lt|^^^hf pyhtnffffii he will, 
with the best purposes in the world, harass and thwart the 
united eflbrts of men no less sincere and intelligent than 
himself. 

But rash and stern teachers are not the only oneff who 
are censurable. There are men of a timid, selfish cast, who 
go for honest men, and would make you think they are 
only prudent and busy for the Commonwealth* And it is 
sad, that the most successful school for prudence here, is 
that of popularity ; of getting and keeping office. Such 
teachers are rarely out of fashion with the times* Their 
patriotism is exceedingly flexible, and almost as easy as 
their unwearied smile. They lead a life of apologies, and 
retractions, and new resolutions, so that the ignorant might 
take them to be as rash and erring as the lightning, though 
fair, honest, and repentant withal ; while those, who see 
things better, believe that they are not loth to seem in 
errour, for the sake of putting on the charm of penitence 
and of respectful deference to the wisdom of the people* 
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Boch teachers as these adopt popular and accommodating 
rules of political judgment and action. To day you will 
hear of measures not men, with an understanding, however, 
that the rule may be turned about with the changes of to- 
morrow* Again, we must fall in with the majority, either 
because it neyer errs, or because it is the safer side, or 
because you may rescue something from popular violence, 
by appearing to humour it. They have no indignation at 
guilt, unless it be unpopular; no eloquence in urging duties 
which men are backward to perform. They love to see 
their fellow-citizens good humoured, satisfied with them- 
selves ; and to be, in some humble measure, the source of 
tiieir happiness. Such guides are the ¥ery last to inspire 
honourable confidence, or give stability to publick opinion. 
They may keep things tranquil and gay about us, at least 
for a time, but they will add nothing settled or awful to the 
character of a nation, and nothing permanent to its welfare. 

The main thing is, for every political teacher to know 
kis responsibility. A great man will, without vanity, feel 
somewhat in awe of his own influence ; especially when he 
sees that men are readier to adopt errour than detect it : 
that in the heat of political strife, they are eager after 
tympathy, and willing to fall in with the suggestions of any 
one, who seems interested and zealous for them, and who 
lends his reputation and powers to their support and direc- 
tioB. It is the duty, then, of those who think they owe 
their opinions to the publick, to understand publick senti- 
ment and direct it wisely ; not only to be satisfied as to the 
honesty of their motives, but to look well to the probable 
eflfect of what they are publishing. They must use their 
influence prudently, for none can be stronger, more bene- 
ficial, nor more fetal. 

Some, indeed, hold, that in a free country, there should 
be a full expression of opinion, no matter how much it may 
diflEer frooi common or ancient notions and prejudices. We 
are told, that there are remedies enough for all errour, in 
general intelligence, and in the habits of inquiry and con* 
troversy, in which all have been brought up. The dapger 
then of doing barm by publishing the wildest, the most 
portentous errours, is really so slight, that it ought not to 
M once Uiought of, when the advantages of unrestrained 
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commuoication are considered : such as a spirit of honest 
scrufinj, independence of character and self-respect, a sense 
of one's own importance in society, the chance of getting 
at all political tiuth, and thus making the state sounder and 
happier. 

There is certainly something in this, and perhaps a 
good deal of extravagance. It goes too much on the sup- 
position of human perfection, of the fairness and conside- 
rateness of men. It supposes that they have leisure, incK- 
oation, and ability to examine political questions thoroughly; 
to sit down and make a business of growing wiser. This 
will hardly do, at least with respect to the generality of 
men. They should be jealous and enlightened, for they 
have much to do for the state ; but they cannot be school- 
men, for their condition requires them to be id action. 
Their school is out-of-doors, under the hot sun, in the very 
stir of the world. They cannot retire to sheltered porticos, 
to argue about the rights of man; the blessed level of 
society ; the uses of fresh experiment or whimsical theory ; 
all which have at times made fools or knaves of the wisest, 
and surely can have no better luck with the unlearned. 

It should be remembered too, that where government, as 
in a free state, is to be affected so nearly by the great 
body of the people, they must have some settled principles, 
some common feelings and opinions, which shall bring them 
to act in concert, and depend on each other. And these pre 
not generally the result of any great reflection or inquiry ; 
but may often be referred to safe attachments and preju- 
dices which we cannot easily explain, or have had no time 
to look into. But for all this, we should hardly think men 
indebted to the teacher, who should, in his rage for im- 
provement and free discussion, break up their earliest prin- 
ciples of action, undertake to scour off the rust of their old 
sluggish faith, and to make them ashamed of owing their 
safety to what he calls their ignorance. Such a teacher 
has to learn, that there is a half-gotten wisdom, which is 
much worse than none, making deplorable havock among 
men, whose minds were sober and clear, till they were 
perplexed by truths they could not fathom, or were tempt- 
ed to form to themselves glorious and fatal illusions, out of 
other truths which they had perverted. The surest way 
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is to 6x atteiition upon principles that are obvious, practi- 
cal, and esseotial ; such as a plab man wants to keep bin| 
safe and consistont in the discharge of his civil duties ; such 
as majr be recalled without effort, and applied with almost 
instinctive promptness. When he sees intelligent men 
eames't in holding out and illustrating such truths and prin- 
ciples, he will feel some confidence in their powers and 
sagacity; he will be sure of their honesty, because they 
address him in a waj he ean understand, and one that lays « 
every passion asleep, which can clog or darken his judg- 
Stent. He will be shy of teachers who presume to perplex 
him, or counteract the offset of sober instruction, by throw- 
iflg out their opinions at random. 

But Doliticai discussion should be calm as well as practi« 
eal. Our institutions and privileges .are too costly, to be 
the prey or theme, of stormy and troubled eloquence, such 
an kmdied the <4d republicks to madness, and led them to 
deal with the state and its glory as playthings for their pas- 
aiona. It is not now considered as an insult to the free, to tell 
them that they must respect deliberation, order, and settled 
habits ; and be content to keep their sympathies and ambi- 
tion at home, under the control of good sense and sound 
morals. Still there are dangers of false excitement and 
corrupt eloquence even now. Men have not yet got over 
their love of being moved, of coming to their duties with 
feverish preparation, rather than with calm and brave reso- 
lation. And if you want bad men to succeed, the best 
thing you can do for them is to form and cherish in the 
people a habit of excitement, of approaching their interests 
with heated minds, of looking upon truth as cold and spirit- 
less, unless it is fairly on fire, or relieved and garnished by 
doquence. Once get up this taste, in support of the ho- 
nestest principles, and by and by you will find other teach- 
ers in your places, turning your weapons to most admirable 
uses, and lighting the torch of hell at your pure vestal flame 
of truth. 

I would not be ■i]sunderBtood,nor considered as cold to the 
paMion of eloquence, when it pours fresh and in torrents from 
a warm and full heart. I know that imagination was not given 
us in vain, to be derided by the halfnitarved, calculating, 
frozen thinkersi who are too economical of intellect to spare 
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one needless thought ; too strait and puritanical in their 
j^etorick to admit illustration, if it come in ornament and 
magnificence. Let truth have all its natural lights and helps. 
The teacher of religion or politicks should bring to his aid 
all the force and riches of his genius. And if his heart is 
in the act, he will not fail to express his zeal, to pour life 
and glow into his thoughts, and stir up in others, the deep 
and solemn interest that is working in his own heart. But 
there is nothing unnatural or forced in this ; no attempt to 
produce excitement beyond the importance of the subject, 
or out of the subject ; to make men feel violently, because 
they love the luxuries of strong passion, or because it 
delights the vanity, or advances the selfish purposes at the 
teacher, to hold the hearts of others in his hand, and play 
on them as pleases him. The interest that is excited grows 
up naturally; the attention is fixed and sharpened ; a manly, 
discriminating taste is formed, and our moral perception is 
quickened. 

Another thing which deserves consideration, is the prac* 
tice among our every^day political writers, of dwelling 
mainly, if not exclusively on popular topicks; and rarely^ 
or never entering on any discussion, independently of pass- 
ing events and present excitement. The temptation is^ 
indeed, strong to take men at the very moment they are 
formed to your hand. The writer is most willing to go 
through his drudgery, when the world is as eager to listen 
as he can be to impart. He longs to be felt and admired 
to-day. He tells you, that it is not for him to start inquiry 
and interest, and lead men coldly along to conviction, when 
the state is quiet, and has no thought nor care for any thing 
but thrift. He is to throw himself into the crowd, and 
wait till the pressure Of events has touched and moved 
them, and opened their minds to deep and immediate^ 
impressions. He will find listeners enough, when he 
talks to men about their own thoughts and alarms. He 
will lay his hand on the heart with power, when it is warm 
mid tender. His instructions will go nearer home, when 
supported by present experience, and the uses of expeii* 
cnce will be wider and surer, if explained and enforced, 
when the remembrance of what we have past through is 
yet unworn. 
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There are sprightly declaimerSy who entertain themselvea 
with this prettj talk about popular excitement. They seeq^ 
to be as ignorant as children of the dangers to which it 
exposes the teacher as well as the multitude; .that his 
mind, his calm judgment may be swept away by the tempest 
about him ; or that it may become so baried in the present, 
as never to stretch into other times ; never to regard evils 
and dangers as if they had causes, bearings, or connexions ; 
as if they might return, or be followed by worse than them- 
selves. The fact is, we have talked about the wholesome 
agitations, of society, till we are come to look upon peace at 
a state of intellectual sluggishness ; to think that men will 
sot consent to listen till they have begun to burn ; that the 
mind gets its healthiest spring from popular turbulence, and 
will acquire best when it is most troubled. Think, for a 
moment, what hopeful progress will be made by men, who 
are hurried, raw and unprepared, from their regular Indus- 
try, into the school of faction or revolution, to study thefar 
duties and rights, and lay up the lessons of experience* 
We see events crowding upon each other in a sweeping 
and wasteful tide. The crimes and wonders of yesterday 
are lost in the vaster ones of to-day. The wave that now 
rolls on the shore, is washing away even the desolations o£ 
the retreating one. And yet, in all this hurry and altera- 
tion, you would set men to studying facts ; you would initi- 
ate them in their duties, and form in them habits of calm 
reflection! Much of this might indeed be effected, it 
political excitement. were only a strong, generous desire, in 
the whole state, to bring about some definite good. But 
we know it to be contentious, blind, selfish, and bitter, lay- 
ing men naked to all sorts of influences. And the wicked 
may thrive then ; for every ofllce is held out to every 
man, and what should be deserved only, may be stolen or 
bought. They may make profit of treachery. They will 
work craftily upon the same passions which you are trying 
to feed with virtue. And the poison will travel as far as 
the blood, and through the same vessels too. 

No doubt, it is all right to make a fair use of opportu- 
nity, of general attention and warmth. But the writer, who 
waits till excitement comes, wastes the best hours which 
the people have for learning and preparation, and eiK 
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courages them in shameful iodiflference to the state, when 
Mh course is tranquil. This indifference is one of the 
plainest of all pubiick mischiefs. Even in a despotism it 
la an evil ; for even there the power of opinion is felt and 
respecled. Let the sovereign say, if he chooses, that his 
authority is his own ; that be owes no account of its exer- 
cise to any constituent. Let him plan and resolve by him- 
self, and feel the web of his policy shaking and going to 
Eieces, if the people but approach him. For ail this, be is 
K)king about for ever to know what is thought of him, and 
how far he may presume upon the forbearance, or build 
upon the affections of his subjects. In the •government 
men live under, and in its administration, we may always 
read their character and influence ; and how important is 
this truth in a free state, where pubiick opinion is every 
thing, and its full and just expression, at the very founda- 
tion of freedom and security ; where honest discussion 
saves the ruler from errour and presumption, and the peo- 
ple from trusting him too far. 

I shall hear, perhaps, that this supposed indifference to 
the state is all a dream of my own ; that men are always 
fond enough of meddling with government ; of touching 
it, however faintly, by an opinion or a vote. But take 
them in ordinary times; the best and soberest men in the 
Gommnnity, and you will see how willing they are to forget 
past oppressions and insults, and to leave the country Mid 
the ruler to themselves ; how slowly they are startled by 
the early encroachments of power ; how content they are 
to give up elections to those, who have more leisure for 
the state, or more eagerness for their own preferment* 
There are dangers of indifference then, as well as of passion. 
And the guides of society can do no better nor more ho- 
nourable service, than making men intelligent and watchful 
when there is no fever in the blood. If the people will < 
presume to take upon themselves the vast and solemn 
charge of their own government, they should know that 
they have work upon their hands. They should be con- 
strained to think, when there is time for it, for they have 
much to learn. Their only excitement must be a deep 
concern for their own welfare. Their zeal must be gtvea 
only to their duties ; and Ihey must take good care, that 
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thej do not jastify bj their indiflTerence, > the rbugh 
reproach, which some one has cast upon their ignorance { 
that the bulk of mankind have nothing to do with iawa, but' 
obej them. 

The safety of a free people is in the principles^ tast^i 
and calm habits of thinking, which thej acquire when tho 
mind is sober, and looks widely and fairly* They caa 
then learn the worth of their actual blessings, and will grow 
more and ' more fond of what is settled and venerable^ by 
associating it with their long happiness. They will thus 
be less subject to sudden changes of sedtiment or COndi* 
tion. There will be something like natural growth in their 
alterations and improvements. And if called into utiex* 
pected shocks or trials, they will not be shkken out of their 
old feelings and principles, but will apply them as guides 
and restraints. And when the calm aiid level have come 
again, they will not sink into lethargy for want of eitcite* 
ment, but will return to their former state, with new wisdom 
and stronger attachments than ever. In such a nation, you 
will see every thing brisk, healthy^ and conscious. A man 
moves there with an assurance of his dignity, with no slug'* 
gishness nor wantonness in his freedom, and looking upon 
his duties as upon his happiness. 



ORIGINAL POETHY, 



VOR tnc VOBTH-AMERtCAN ^MSffA^ ^ 

The following song has came into my nana^r^SiatraDfl« 
latbn by a celebrated English bard, from the German of 
Goethe. I vouch for nothing, except that it has never hoM 
published, and place it at your disposalt 



SONG. 
«*Italiam qncero patriam.' 



Know^st thou the land ? where stately Laurels blooilli 
Where Orange groves exhale their rich peffumei 
fioft breezes float along the lucid sky, 

Vol. IV. No. 11. 26 



^©^^«^. 
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And all is peicet and joy, aad harmooy. 

Koow'st thoa (he land ? 

0, thither flee. 
And dwell for ever there, my Frieod, with me. 

Know^st thou the hilli ? whose towering heads of snow 
Frown o*er the Fairy land that smiles below. 
Now wrapt in clouds the gase of mortals shun, 
Now freeze and glisten in the summer sun. 

Know'st thou those hills ? 

Be oar retreat 
The fertile Eden blooming at their feet 

Know'st thou the clime ? whose sons have souls of fine, 
Whieh feel and priie the raptures of the Lyre { 
To which those finer sympathies belong. 
That thrill and tremble at the voice of song. 
Know'st thou the clime ?»— 

Come, thither fleet 
That if the fittest home for you and me. 

Though some fov'd names this dreary land endear, 
Where Winter triumphs o'er the torpid year. 
And shivering Summer hurries through the diy. 
As if to tantalise the longing eye. 

Quit the cold soil. 

No thought suhlime 
Was ever kindled in thte icy clime. 

Hereihate and slander fan the coals of strfTe ; 
Cast foul aspersions on the fairest life ; 
8py out each speckf that clouds a brother's fame» 
Bhopt o'er his faults, and feast upon his shame. 

' Spurn the vile herd. 

Indignant fly 
To some mofs courteous land and milder sky. B. 



•IVi aaen the dark ship proudly braving. 
With biglh iail ae t -a n d itrauners wavingt 
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Tb« tempett roar and battle pride ; — 

IVe Meo tboie tSoatiog streamers shriqkiog-^ 

The high sail rent — ^the proud ship sinking 
Beneath the ocean tide ; — 

And heard the seaman farewell sighingy 

His body on the dark sea lying- 
lib death-prayer to the wind I 

But sadder sight the eye can know 
Than proud bark lost and seaman's wo«- 
Or battle fire and tempest olood— 
Or prey-birds shriek and ocean's shroiid«>«* 
The Shipwreck of the Mind. 

Brooiwicki — ^ 



Lines addressed to — ^-*» ■ , Bsq. Court-Square, wha 
complained of the disadvantage of weak eyes in the professioo 
of the law. '^uJLmu 

Weak eyes are best, be nifd by me, 

To view the Joyous omen riglit» 
Since able lawyers, all agree. 

Must often baye the/«e-blest sight* 

CoQrtStn^: 



-FOR THEE THE TEAB BE 



mtc^LXM^i?) 



Fresh blew the breese, and the wide swelling sail, ^ ^ 

Impell'd the swift vessel that liore it aboves, 
Which returned to her home on the wings of the gale» 

As if eager to meet the embraces of love. 

All hie to the mart where her packets are glveot 
And bastity break the frail seals which they bear« 

Politiciant and merchants are equally driveBf 
To seek for events with the visage of care. 

And I too— who reck'd not of Europe's relations^ 
And stiU leu of Com|iierce« its losses or gain, 
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But who bop'd to receive from a far diataiit staf ion. 
Some news of a friend, long expected in Tain**^ 

Nor was I deceivM, when impatient at last. 
That writing familiar which oft could beguilCi 

The tedious hours in chill solitude passed, 
Excited at once its habitual smile. 

The letter was openM with pleasing emotion* 
And secret delight that of her I should hear, 

Who had long since excite<l my warmest devotion, 
Pevotion of friendship, as pure as sincere. 

Jt told me of her — what a chill to the heart. 
Was suddenly sent, by the first words 1 read ; 

|l told me of her — what f dread to impart, 
It told me, alas ! that bright spirit had fled! 

9ow crushing the blow which thus comes by sorprise^ 
To friends afar off, who hear at one breath. 

That all is completed ! — ^at once to their eyes, 
A blwak void is shown — no sound echoes but deatb«. 

When siclcness invades, or when grief undermines. 
Affection is slowly prepared for the blow. 

Apprehension is calmed while hope alternate shines. 
And we slowly approach th« infliction of wo. 

Bat when for remote from the friends we have lov'd. 
Whom we left mid the pleasures of youth and of healthi 

The sad tidings are brought us, that death has i^mov'd, 
The person WAKalu'd beyond the world's wealth ; 

J^o warning is given, no sickness is seen. 
No funereal rites to impress on the heart. 

That the fate which was hardly believed could have been, 
Has thrown its irrevocable, withering dart. 

We ipsagine at times, ^tis some horrible dream. 
And struggle, though vainly, the mind to persuade, 

yhat the gloom intervening only should seem. 
Of diitMice the veil, not of death the Mack shade^ 
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And eao It theo be I sball ne'er see again, 
One whom I neVr ^w except with delights 

That I never shall hear that enlivening strain, 
Which was varied and soft as the songster of night : 

Shall I ne'er again bask in the beam of that eye, 
Which was brilliant and speakings soul-thrilling, yet softi. 

^e*er breathe forth again the heart-issuing sigh, 
Which thy ravishing smiles have caused me oft ? 

Is that exquisite person suffused with grace. 

That mind where vivacity constantly shone; 
That sparkling good nature which couchM in thy face ; 
' Tiiat feeling and taste which ne'er left thee alone ? 

Are these favours of 1leaven^^hese triumphs of art, 
Which eweiiMs FoKfW so Vainly assaifd, 

And more than all these, is the warmth of thy heart, 
AH quench'd in the grave to be deeply bewailM ? 

If that land where I left thee no longer containsi 
That form and that soul which 1 vainly regret, 

If the dark ocean which now between us remains, 
Is eternity's sea, ne'er retraversM as yet I 

Then fisrewell to thee ! and the land that contain'd thee, 
Farewell to the place where I lovM thee so wel^ 

Farewell to the castle— tike garden— lA« city — 
Pear angelick spirit t a solemn jareweli ! 



THE PEACOCK AND THE IflGHTlNGALE* 

A Peacock met in silvan dale 
That tuneful bird, the Nightingale. 
To praise one's self is not so wise, 
Though many do it to the skies 
Says Pea, ** thy talent much assumes, 
Bnt what are songs to matchless plumes Tl 

The bird of note with less of pride, 
III softest melody replied ; 
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'' Masiek the soul can soothe and fetal) 
And equals gaudy plumes at least" 

The sober night advancing mute. 
Came on to settle this disiiute. 
At eve the Peacock's bright display 
Was lost: all birds by night are gray; 
While musick floating o^er the farms, 
Acquired by night, uncommon charms. 

Intrinsick talents worth can raise 
Above mere beauty's brightest blase : 
Beauty, at times, some men adore. 
Talents^ all men forevermore. 

ARMORICUS. 



^ISIUmi^ 



I OFrcR 70Q the follotring attempt at a translation of the 
fbird Satire of Boileau, who must aiwajs be a favourite 
with the readers of French literature. Lord Lyttelton in 
bis '* Dialogues of the Deajd/' has drawn a parallel, in- 
genious enough, between him and Pope, in which he ac- 
cords the superiority to the latter. But this was national 
Cirtiaiitj, of which if other proof was waotiiig» the opin- 
n of Johnson, (and who was sufficientlj sturdy in his 
national prejudices,) would be sufficient to shew it to be 
unfounded. There is no modern writer in any language, 
who has so many claims to the perfection of a classick mo- 
del, and he has perhaps gone (o the utmost limits of the 
French language to attain it. His Luirin and his Satiree 
are in point of taate, energy, harmony, and exquisitelj ap- 
propriate versification, an object of admiration to all those 
who know the difficulty of excelling in these.— rit will he 
seen that Goldsmith was indebted to this satire, (as Boileatt 
was before indebted to Horace) for the spirit of his versee 
entitled the *^ Haunch of Venison.*' Leigh Hunt also, in 
bis ^* Feast of the Poets,'' has efaewn many traces of a 
aimilar imitation. The French poet, however, rises beyond 
comparison over these and all his other imitators^ in that 
genuine caustick wit, which it is as difficult to. describe at 
it is to imitate, and in what may be called a pure, old fash* 
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tofieil, clanicftl taste. Tbe following is part of a prelimi- 
narj note by one of the French editors, it will giye a 
sufficient clue to what succeeds. 

<*Tbi8 Satire was composed in the year 1667. It 
contains tbe recital of an enterfainmenti given bj a man of 
a false and extravagant taste, who prided himself, neverthe- 
ieiSi on his supe^iour refinement in the art of living." 



Translation of the third Satire of Boileau. 

^ What shocking mishap has come o'er thee to day? 
Why lengthens thy phiz in thai dolorous way? 
Thy features discover as dismal a shock, * 

** As a fund-holder feels at the foiling of stock : 
And whither has fled the bright tinge from thy cheek. 
Which from soups and from ortolans seem*d to grow sleek, 
' Where fun in its glory attracted our sight. 
And the grape and the ruby shone thickly and bright. 
Why how now ? come tell us the source of thy huff; 
Has the cause of good eating received a rebuff? 
* Has the State in thy kitchen employM a reform ? 
Are thy vines and thy melons o'erwhelm'd in tbe storm ? 
Oh well. If thou grudgest a civil reply, 
I will question no more, but must bid thee good-bye. 

Good heavens ! do let me one moment respire, 
And soon I'll explain to yon all you desire. 

> Hie poet here addresses an epicure friend, whose answer, com- 
mencini; a f^w lines below, reaches to tbe eoH of the piece. We bare 
introduced the ^lenin style into this preliminary address, in order t(^ 
render his interrogatories a little more taunting and satirical. 

' Tbe original idea is stronger, the lines are :— 
Et ce viiagr eofin olut p&le qu*un r»nitier 
A Vaspect d^on arret qui rpfranche um* qtrarti^r^ 
Stockholders in France are called rentiert^ and the king had recently 
hy one of those edicts which can only be made in despotick countries, 
retrenched a quarter's payment of interest. 

s La jok is the word which we hare renderedyi/n. Perhaps the 
French haTe do expression for this English word, any more than for 
comfort. They make too constant a business of trifling, to be reaf 
levers of fun. 

^ ** Several lumptoary edicts had l>een passed about that time.*'' 
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I have* just come away from a finieal awiiie, 

Who to poison me, sure, must compel me to diae* 

A whole year have I dreaded his teasing pursuit. 

And thought I'd eluded the obstinate brute. 

But yesterday, coming and squeezing my hand, 

Be whispers — *^ Dear Sir, the whole matter is planned, 

" Without fail you'll he with us to«aorrow to dine, 

** I have more than a dosen of famous old yiia% 

'' ' Boucingo, I know, couldn't furnish us such, 

** And stake what you will, 1 will wager as much, 

** ' That Villatidri would praise both its flavour itud splrilf 

** Though he dines at the General's— a table of merit. 

" '' Moliere will he there to recite his Tartufle, 

** ' And Lambert has given his word — that^s enough — 

'** If Lambert is there, sure you can't stay at home." r 

« What ! Lambert T ** Yes, Lambert, to-morrow;"—^ FU come.* 

To-day then, seduced by a prombe so fair» 
* After Mass and at noon, to his house 1 repair, 
I arrived, and no sooner had entered the door. 
Than mine host with enlbraces quite cover'd me o'er; 

* '* Boucingo was a ftimous wine-seller.*' 

* *« Villandri was a man of quality who frequently dined at tlie 
house of General de Souvre.** 

"* " The comedy of the Tartufle or The Hrpocrite, bad been forbid- 
den to be acted, and every body invited Moliere to their hooses. In 
order to hear him recite it.*' 

' ** Michael Lambert wai a famous musicial), and a great fiivomiti 
every where." 

* The boor of dining in France, in Boileau's time, and till within a 
short period of the Revolution, was at noon, a practice which ib still 
maintained in some of the southern countries of Europe, and among 
the labouring classes every where. In England, the fashion of dining 
late was earlier introduced, and the progress has been there and io 
higher circles at Paris to bring things round to nearly their former 
standing. A fashionable dinner In London, Is at seven, eight, or even 
nine in the evening. Most of the merchants and the middling class 
generally dine at four or five. But this late dinner is in reality, only 
a splendid supper. The real dinner, under tbe name of Luacn, is 
eaten at one o*c}ock, it is a hasty, unceremonious, simple meal. A 
minister, a member of Parliament, and all of the class of ftshiooable 
people who are almost all, directly or indirectly, connected with pab<* 
lick life, eat their dinner in the middle of the day, and without cere* 
mony. In the evening the cerenwnious dinner, which was formerly 
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With the calmest of facet the vttlais could ujt 
** ** Moliere caa't be with ua, nor Lambert to-day ; 
*' Bot yeu are the man, so without more ado, 
** Walk in, my sweet fellow^ we're waiting for yon.** 

Perceiving too late the whole weight of my doom, 
I followed the wretch to a small upper roomt 
Which in spite of the blinds on the windows, by Jove, 
It being midsummer, was hot as a stove. • 

The table was spread in this bower of delight. 
And who do you tUnk first saluted my sight, 
But a couple of gentry from far out of town. 
Great readers of novels, and lately come down. 
When they paid their respects, to my solemn beliefi 
'^ They quoted all Cyiiis, by chapter and leaf.. 
I was Imrsimg. However, a soop soon appeaned. 
Where a iaige brawny ftml was in splendour nprear^dt 
Which mistaking at once both his place and his name. 
To the eyes of all present a capon became t 
Next succeeded two dishes, on one of wliieh lay 
A tongue tm ragam^ decked in panely array : 
On the other, a pasty, whose outside was briiwn^ 
In a rank clammy batter was awimadng nronnd. 



When each of the guests crowded into his seat, 
We were wedged there so closely, that no one could eat 
So that what could we do, but twist round to the left 
And maniBuvre flank-fashion, of comfort bereft ; 
Tes, imagine, dear sir, your poor firiend^s tiibulation— > 
I-^who doat upon nothing like enlat^ment of station^ 
And who care not a fig for good meat or good iriBe, 
If I cannot procure me wherever I dine, 

called a niMier Is given. The order of oatore makes a dinner in the 
middle of the day the most salutary ; the natural tendency of society, 
is to nuke the somptooos and principal meal, whether under the 
name of dinner or supper, be put off till the evening, and with all 
# others, but meehanlcks and labourers, this practice being by far Hw 
most osttvenient, and ecouomical of time, will gradually be intro* 
duced into every country. Some curious remarks on the ohanges of 
manners, in this respect, may be Ibund in the fourth volume of Hume's 
Hlstofy. Note D. in the appendix. 

<* llie parallel passage In the Haunch of Venison is notioeaUe : 

*' My friend bade me wdoome, but itnick me quite dumb, 
** With tidiogi that Johnsos and Burke iroold not eome." 

u •« Cyrus, a romance in Un votames, by JMadempiselle de Scadari." 
VpMV. No. U. 27 * 
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Quite as empty a space to lodalge myself in, 

^ As Cassagne has at charch-— or the Abbe Coliii." 

OorHost the meanwhile looking round on the troop, 
*" What think you,** says he, '• of the taste of this soup ? 
** Do observe now the juice of the citron, I beg, 
** And the verjuice mixM in with the yellow of egg ; 
" Ah, MIgnot's the boy to cook after your heart, 
*' Yes, Bf ignot forever, the prince of his art 1^ 

At the sound of thb word I was dumb with affright, 
And the hair on my head stood with horrour upright. 
For of all who by poison their living liave made, 
This Mignot*s the vilest adept in his trade. 
Tet I praisM all hu mixtares by nod and by sign^ 
And expected at least to be paid in the wine. 
For the wine then 1 eall^d — when with forehead of brass, 
S^cft a compound a laefcey poufV into my glass 1 
** lAgnage and auvtmat together, I amsure. 
Such as Crenel exposes fothertmkigt pure. 
Its colour was red, and its taste sweet lind flat^ 
And oh, what'a villanous tang after that f 
I was sure of the mixture and shnddei'd to sips 
The moment I lifted the glass to my lip. 
But still I had hopes the rank poison to soften, 
if I pourM in the water full largely and often. 
But who would have thought it ? to crown the disgrace^ 
Not an atom of ice could be found in the place. 
No ice !— gracious heaven ! 'twas a midsummer's day-* 
^Twas in June ! I was carried with fuiy away: 
And wishing th^ dinner and all to the d 
In spite of their stares and surmises of evil. 
Was just on the point of betaking to flight. 
After twenty attempts — ^when the roast came in dght. 

The dish that first enter'd I think was a hare, 
FlankM round by six pullets consumptively spare, 

''This merciless thrust was levelled at two Freneh preachea* 
whose success in oratory was hardly equal to their pnstensions. 

" The English pronuaciation of this word must be adopted to 
&vottrthe rhyme. This apology, however, oocbt not to be necessary, 
since the first circles in fingland, we nnderstand, Anglicise the pnmnn* 
elation of all proper names, sounding the final letter of Bordeaux, &c. 
as well as of Paris and Calais. It must be a great entrenchment on 
the prerogatives of those, who wish to display a smatterbg of French. 

'* Tvro wines of Orleans. 
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t: ' 

Upon thefe were three rabbits eonrusedlj piFdy 

That might have been eatable had they been wild. 

But I know that at Paris the rascals were bred, 

For they smack'd of the cabbage with which they were fed* 

Around this huge meat-stack so piPd and so press'd> 

A long string of larks was in nuyesty dress'd. 

And last, like rear-guards, for the sake of display, 

Six pigeons, all soorch'd, amid scoriae lay. 

At the side of this chaiger two sallads appeared, 
Yellow purslain, and herbs that were witherM and sear'd> 
The rank oil from afar was a pest to our noses, 
As it swam in an ocean of sour oil-of^roses^ 
Bat my gentlemen fools chang'd their looks at Ihe sight, 
And declared all the feast was a trance of delight 
While my pr^ of a host, who felt his whole weight. 
Affectedly begg'd that their praise might abate. 
Most of all did I notice a certain old liar, 
Whose mouth you would say was with hunger on fire; 
I know not why h€ was « guest at die fare— 
'Twas the steam I belicYe must have guided him there. 
He pretended to be, and he w»a» to my thinking, 
^ A monk of the order of eating and drinking. 
His actions alone might display his good breedings 
For be praisM every dlsh--4>y abundance of feedings 
I smil'd as I gaaM on hu lank hectick look, 
'* His cravat that was white, and his antique peruke. ' 
To flatter our host, he misnamM the whole fare, 
^^ Eaoh squab was a pigeon, each rabbit a hare : 
He watch'd all his 1oo£b and his waggings of head, 
/Lnd reverently mimick'd the nonseii9e he saic). 

The host by this flattery was ravIshM with glee| 
But just at that moment Ids eyes fell oq me; 
And he ask'd, ** Uy dear Sir, do you ^at nothing, pray ? 
<* Tou seem to be pensively anxious to-day. 
" I am sure that your appetite cannot be great, 
^ For the pieces lie i/f hole and untouchM on pour plate. 

u The oridnal has it— >«*of the order of the EfUbJ* TkBte wete 
several hills m France wbieh prodaced Champagne, and they had theltf 
respective partfaeans, who disputed about the quality of the wine. 

»• " Ilium /tti«." 

17 A squab being the young of a tame pigeon, and a rabbit being ^ 
tame hare, the flattery ooasisted in saiistito ting wild game fordo* 
mesticl^ pooltry. 
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^' Are jou fond of the nutmeg ? it'e every where strew'dy 

** Do taste of this fowl, 'tis amasingly good. 

** Those pigeons are fat, Sir, come, swallow a niite» 

*< The flesh of this hare too is tender and white. 

** In short, every dish has a notable taste, 

** And Mignot this morning himself has surpassed. 

** Of sauces, to judge, none but criticks should dare, 

" Let the pepper for me fill a very great share. 

** I've enough of it, faith, for I've all Pelletier 

** ^' In parcels wrapp'd up in my buttery here.'* 

At all this fine speech I was fix'd as a stone. 
Or the statue of Peter, nor utter'd a tone; 
But swallowed some chicken before me that lay. 
After drawing the larding of bacon away. 

Meantime the ramaneer I mention'd before, 
Bad heightened his voice to a bacchanal roar ; 
And giving my two coiintry-gentry a toast, 
Was proposing the health of our worshipful host 
They accepted the challenge, and utter'd a shoots 
As they lifted the bumpers, and emptied them out. 
Such a gallant exploit soon awakened the rest. 
And glasses were handed to every guest; 
Which glasses were faithfully cleanM, I Ve no doobt. 
As was prQv'd by the finger-marks, left all about 

And now there was heard a poor voice in the throngi 
Host nasally chanting a bacchanal song. 
But its melody ravish'd my very good fools, 
Who struck up in defiance of concord or rules. 
Imagine what bliss must have burst on my ear; 
Such musick as charm'd even heaven to hear. 
One voice, as it squeakM most delighffully shrill, 
Would heighten and lengthen for ever its thrill. 
Another, most kindly supporting, set in, 
Resembling a crazed and untun'd violin. 

^ The point of this passage is very keen, bat it requires a little 
explaaation. Pelletier was a wretched scribbler of sonnets. Tlio 
host, however, who had a good opinion of him« wished to pay him ^ 
compliment by compariqg his pungency to that of pepper. But he 
intimates, in doing it, that Pelletier's writings had fooQa their way to 
his buttery, ah>Qg with the provisions for bistable. 
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A ham was nowbfoiight» tiieafl^ the Lord knomfroai wheBoe, 
^ But it went by the naoae of a gammoD from Meats. 
It was borne by a valet, whoeoanted hU paces. 
Like a rector attended with bearers of maces. 
Two slovenly scuUionsy in aprons arrayM, 
And who serv'd as niace*bearers, two dishes display'd. 
In the one, some mushrooBis with a sweet-bread was found. 
In the other green peas that in water were drown'd. 
When so lovely a spectacle greeted their sight. 
The whole teble was doably surpris'd with deligfat 
And ceasing at once their melodioos yell. 
With Ideot-faces to argument fell. 
The wine fumishM tongues to each block that was thertf» 
All must prate, and put off their nonsensical ware. ^ 
They dealt to each ruler his lesson and fiste, 
Abus'd the police, and amended the state, 
^ At length on the war they profoondly b^^n. 
And Holland was ruin'd,or England undone. 

- But leaving in peace all the nations at last, 
From subject to sukyect they rapidly past. 
And concluded on ottm, when my cnticks at once. 
All had something to say, not excepting a dunce. 
Upon airthors they jud^'d with so knomng an air, 
Tou'd have thought the whcrie board of Parnassus was thare. 
Our leam'd entertainer his turn could not miss, 
And uistmeted his guests with such maxims as this '."- 
** * RoBsard and Theophilns never depart 
^ From the skill of proportion, or beauty of arf* 
Bo much ibr a speech of such critical worth X 
Then my Lord from the country prepared to hold forth. 
Lifting up his mustachios, and easing his hat. 
That was made of coarse felt, with gay feathers on that ; 
And asswning a loud preceptorial tone. 
Demanded attention and hearing alone. 
^ By the Lord,** he exclaimed, " you may all^disagie^t 
*' ^ But Serre's the author of authors for me.* 

It Ments was formerly a great baeon market The hams of West' 
phalia, of which we hear so maeh at this day, found thereaready sale. 
* Bolfand and England were then at war. 

^ The French editor ascribes any thing to those two authors bat 
the qualities mentioned by the best. 

S9 La Serre is described as a miserable writer, whose works are a 
continued string of nonsense. 
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<< Hit yen es. cnehaiitiiieiitt of wUdieiy teesi, 

^ And hiB prase mat aioDg in a beaatlfiil stream. 

^ " There u likewiie a piece that is call'd La Paeelle» 

^ It 18 written with spirit and pleases me well; 

<* But whenever I read it for liveliness' sake, 

*^ How it is^I don't kaow» hot I can't keep awake. 

<* ^ Le Pays is a fine pleasant writer, I'm sure ; 

** But what can jou find that is good in Voiture ? 

<' By my faith, all your time and your eyes you may waste, 

^ But in vain will you read* if you have not good taste. 

<* * Why they talk of Comeilie. he Is pretty smnetioies, 

<« And may well enough please with his dietten and rhymeSi 

<• But halt, after all, I will tell you, by Jove, 

«« 'Tis the soft and the beautiful French that I love. 

<« *They praise Alexander, 1 cannot tell why, 

«• He% a fierce ruffian-hero that never ean sigh. 

« ^ Quinault makes his heroes perfection complete, 

'* When they utter, I haU ym^ 'tis tender and sweet 

*' " They say that a certain young man of the town» 

*' Has written a satire, and there runHhim down." 

Here the host interrupts : ^ Stop, my lord, if you pleasei 

*' I know who you mean, and the yenes are these." 

93 La Pucelle, by Cfaapelain, was expected by all France ibr thirty 
years ; but at length it disappoiuted cTory body. *' Its verses are 
extremely harsh, forced, and fall of moostrons transpositions." 

M Le Pays was a feeble imitator of Voiture, whose name is eele^ 
brated io French literature. The joke eoasisted In the rustiek ooble* 
man's finding lieanty in the former, but none in his modet 

ss Every reader of Comeilie must feel the ibrcibie absurdity of ap- 
plying the wordprsf^ to that writer. It might as well b^ applied 
to Milton. 

M Alexander the great, a tragedy of Racine. 

^ These unmerited sarcasms on Qtilaault, have been shewn to be so, 
by the impartial judgment of posterity. Boileau was not of a ekarae^ 
ter to comprehend the beauties of Quinault, any more than Johnson 
eonld those of Gray.* De probably made use of his name partly from 
the sugeestion and urgency of the rhyme. Clainanlt is the most pure 
and perfect of the French Lyrick poets, and with the exception of 
some odes uf J. R. Rousseau, there is no other that can compare with 
him. His AluOt, Roland, and aboTe all, Amdd$, are still the delight 
and the master-pieces of the French grand opera. Justice is done to 
Qninanlt, by Voltaire, and by Laharpe in the seyenth Tolume of his 
lAfctit or eoum litteraire, 

> The allusion here is to Boileau's second satire, on the diffie^U 
ties of a Rhymester, a very ingenious and humorous production. 
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**Dame Reason sm^ FtrgU^ hut Bkgme Mffs OiinauU? 

" Te8> those are the llnest'^ said my Lord In a hufft 

" The whole piece, heaTen IraowB, is insipid eDOUgb* 

" And abusing Quinaidt too! Hast seen liis Astratus? 

« There's a woric. Bur, thafs fill'd with the real tf^loftfff, 

«Tfae episode in it that tells of the Ring 

^ Is, of all things on earth* the very best thing. 

** The story is managed with wonderfal art, 

*' ^ Why each act Is a whole ; you may read *em apart \ 

** Whenever I close a production like that, 

^ All others appear most insuflTnibly flat." 

** 1 own," said a certain young prig that was there, 

Who I knew by his restless retiring a)f , 

Was a stringer of verses, ** 1 willingly own, 

'' That Quinault has bis merits, but stands he alone f^ 

<' My faith r said the rustick in accents of fire. 
Who was boiling already with wine and with ire, 
" My faith, Mr. Critick ! and pray who are you ? 
** If Quinault has a rival, yeu can't prove it true." 

** Perhaps so," he answered with countenance fiercef, 
<* But are you quite at home in the judging of verse ?'' 

" A thousand times more so than you, Sir, I think!" 
^* A thousand times more, my Lord ? BimgU your drinkP 

" If you mean,*' said my Lord, ** I'm a drunkard, ye He !" 
And without farther preface his plate he let fly. 
Direct at the poet, whose head dropping low. 
With a dexterous foresight, evaded the blow. 
The volley meantime whizzing on to the wall^ 
Rebounded and roU'd on the floor like a ball. 
Such an outrage the man of the pen could not brook, 
But darting a most diabolical look. 
Compounded of anger, of shame, and of scorn, 
He rose and assaulted the bumpkin highborn. 

» In the satire abovementloned, the antbor complains that when he 
is honting for Rhymes, the wrong ones will always present themselves. 
Among other instances, he gives that contained in the two lines in 
the text. 

^ This information must have been something like an assassination 
to a fastidious French critick, who values unity of action, as well as 
every other Aristotelian mle, as highly as his own hesrt's hlood. 
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In vain by Ike gaesto were thej ■rg'd to fiKbeer; 
Our heroes dose grappled In each oiber'i hair. 
In a moment the tablet are all overthrown. 
And the remnants of bottles in nans are strowa ; 
In vain to replaee them the videts combine; 
While the loom it o'erwhelm'd by a deiege of wine* 

The efforts at Jeogth of each horroor-stmck suest, 
Succeeded in laying this outrage to rest; 
And no sooner did maoling and fisticnA cease» 
Than they parleyed of accommodation and peace. 
And as all were hard strivii^ to bring it aboat, 
I snatch'd my ^wcasion, and softly slippM out. 
Pronouncing this oath, ae 1 -lush'd from the dooi^ 
**If amoi^suchacrew I am caught evermore, 
^ These punishments dread may I rightfully Ieam« 
** " May the wine that 1 drink to vile Malaga turn, 
^ VL%j the market-purveyors no venison seise, 
^ Nor the summer to August e'er furnish green peaet^ 



i» 



^ The character of the fretfiU epicure is well preserved to the Ust* 
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At$8 meinem Leben — Dichtung und Wahrheit. Von Qa^ 
the. From my life— Fiction and Fact, by Oathe. 
IIL 12III0. pp. hu, 573, 538. Tubjpgeo, J. G. Cotta, 

We coDfess oorselves a little alarnfed, at the title page 
«f this work, nor do we certainly know what idea we should 
attach to the "fiction and fact." We should be nsoat loth 
to consider them as indicating, that nothing was to be ex- 
pected but an autobiographical romance, a sort of self" 
written Robinson Crusoe ; at the same time, that the 
work itself bears throughout the traces of authentick rela* 
lion. We have heard it thus explained by. intelligent 
Germans : — Of the early events of life, we can have but an 
indistinct and uncertain remembrance ; nor do we, as Goe- 
the himself says, always know jrhat we have received from 
the constani relation of others, and what we have actually 
retained in dur memories. Any attempt, therefore, to give 
a regular account of these events, and of the first steps, in 
the formation of the character, will involve more or 
less, what is only probable and natural^ supplied by the 
reason or fancy, to connect or adorn the actual ; and hence 
the "fiction and fact." Something like this, no doubt, was 
intended by Goethe, and, at the end of his preface, he says, 
*^ What else is to be remarked upon the half poetical, half 
historical treatment of the subject, will find its opportu- 
nity in the course of the narrative." As this historical 
and poetical treatment cannot easily refer to any mere 
variation of style, it probably is the interpretation of the 
Dichtung and Wahrkeit on the title page. Some founda- 
tion must doubtless be allowed to the observation, of the 
difficulty of drawing a mere historical picture of a course 
of events and their effect upon the character, which passed^ 
not only at a season of which memory makes uncertain 
reports, but at which also the consciousness itself is not 
ripe to judge and estimate what happens. It has not, 
kowever, yet been found therefore necessary to make an 

Vol. IV. Wo. 11 as 
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avowed allowance for a fictitiona mixture, in narrations in^ 
tended to be true ; and though no man can read these 
volumes with diatru8t» no one, we think, but feels their title 
rather equivocal and mysterious* Of the work Hself, the 
notice we can take will be chiefly that of extracts. We 
shall only try to add enough to make the narrative intelligi- 
ble, and reserve to ourselves an opportunity of making s 
few remarks at the close. 

^'Aueust 28, 1749, at noon, as the clock struck twelve, I 
was boni at Frankfort, en the Main. The constellation was 
fortunate : the sun was in the sign of the virgin, and cul- 
minated for the day : Jupiter and Venus wore a friendly 
aspect, and Mercury not a hostile one : Saturn and Mara 
were indifferent : the moon only, at that time in the full, 
exerted her malign aspect, so much the more as it was at 
the same time also her planetary hour; she, therefore, 
opposed my birth, which could not take place till this hour 
was passed.^ These favourable aspects, upon which the 
astrologers afterwards highly complimented me, were, per* 
haps, the ground of my preservation. Through the un* 
•kiifulness of the midwife, I was brought for dead into the 
world ; and it was only by the most multifarious exertions, 
that I was brought to discover signs of life. This circum- 
stance, much distress as it caused my friends, proved of 
no small advantage to my fellow-citizens. My [maternal] 
grandfather, John Wolfgang Textor, the mayor of the 
city, took this occasion to appoint an Accoucheur, and to 
introduce or revive the instruction in midwifery, much to 
the advantage of many a child unborn." I. page 3 — 4. 

The family of Goethe was of the middle respectable 
class, in the city of Frankfort, and possessed a comfortable 
property, inherited in 'the maternal line. It was in the 
house of his grandmother, that his parents lived, at the 
time of his birth, and some of the first pages are employed 
in describing its antique, and somewhat ominous construc- 
tion, and its effect upon his infant fancy. 

^ In the second story was the garden chamber, so called, 
because, under its window^ we had tried, by a few plants, to 

* Not beiBg deep In astrology, we haTe been obliged to content 
ennelTes with the literal transJatkm of the Gennan, which we hope 
the reader, if an adept, will excuse, should it be ineorrect. 
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tiipply the Waot of a garden. Here, «■ I greir up, was my 
moat fayourite spot. It inspired not indeed sadnesB, bul 
longing. Over this garden, over the walls and ramparts o£ 
the city, the prospect extended its^ to a beautiful and fer« 
tile plain, which leads to Hiechst It was here that, is 
twnmer, I commonlj studied my lessons — waited in expec* 
lation of the thunderstorms— and was nerer tired of gazing 
at the setting sun, directly toward which the window lw\* 
ed. As I saw, at the same time, the neighbours walking 
in their gardens, tending their flowers, the children playiagp 
parties epjoying themseiyes ; as I heard the bowls roll, and 
the nme pins fall, I early experienced a feeling of solituden 
and of bnging caused by it, which, corresponding with my 
naturally serious foreboding cast of mind, exhibited an inr 
fluence upon me soon, and, in the sequel, more and more 
Tisible." I. p. 10, II. 

A series of Roman engravings, and the explanations of 
them by his father, who had travelled in Italy, were tha 
first occasion of the development of his taste for the fine 
arts. A sort of puppet-show, with which the children were 
permitted, on Christmas-eve, to mdulge themselves, in their 
good-natured grandmother's apartment, may have excited 
the first spark of dramatick genius, and the ancient and 
venerable aspect of the city, combined with the ruinoua 
solemnity of the family dwelling-house, to confirm the turn 
towards antiquities. The description and development of 
their respective influence upon his openm^ character, in 
extremely ingenious and pleasant, but our limits oblige us 
to pass it over. In like manner, we must omit the account 
of several of the peculiar civil and pnblick ceremonies of 
the free and imperial city of Frankfort, and their connex* 
ion with the young Goethe's imagination, as well as the 
account of the entire new-modelling of the family-house^ 
idfter the grandmother's death, and the exchange of it» 
dusky gravity for the airiness and convenienee of a modem 
dwellii^. In aU of these little things, the reader acquires 
a strong interest, by the charm of the style, and the gratis 
fication felt at discerning their connexion with the unfolding 
of the character, which is the sabject of the narrative ; and 
is soon as much at home in old Mr. Gmthe's chamber of 
modem paimtii^, as in uncle Thuriow's, or nnda Selby'e 
parlour. 
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The great earthquake at Liabon, in 1755, had a yetj 
Kvelj effect upon the future poet. He waa then aix yeara 
old. After describing the panick, which spread through 
Europe, and the continual reports of the caiamitj, which 
he heard in his father's family, he adds, <' The lad [hiai« 
self] who ,heard all this many times repeated, waa not a 
little struck. Ood, the Creator and Preserver of the hea« 
Tens and the earth, represented in the first article of the 
confession, as so wise and gracious, in giving up a prey alike 
the righteous and unrighteous, seemed by no means to have 
approved his fatherly character. The boy's yoi^hful in- 
tellect strove in vain to resist these impressions t the lest 
to be wondered at, as sages and authors are not agreed aa 
to the solution to be given of these phenomena." I. p. 53. 

This strange turn to atheism, which the child of six 
years old, in the infantiue thoughtlessness of his heart, 
seems to have taken, was confirmed by the injury done to 
his father's house by a furious hailstorm, the following 
summer. We are, indeed, a little disposed to recall ^^ the 
fiction and facV^ of the title page, and to ask whether it it 
not probable that the supposed feelings, at that tender and 
innocent period, are rather antedated and maturer specula- 
tions, upon similar events. 

The education of young Goethe and his sister, the only 
two survivors of several children, was undertaken by their 
fiither, from a distrust of the established schools, and the 
idea of conferring on them especial advantages, without 
remembering (and it is a fine remark) " how defective ail 
instruction most be, given by those, who do not make a 
business of teaching." His father was highly gratified, 
with the early proofs of genius he discovered in his boy, 
and destined him for the law. ^< He could hardly wait in 
patience, till I should be placed at an academy [university.] 
He early announced his decision, that I should go to Leip^* 
sick and study law : and afterwards visit some other uni- 
versity to take ray degree. He was indifferent, as to my 
ehoiee of a second university. Only against Oottingen, he 
had, I know not whence, a prejudice, to my great grievance ; 
for it was precisely upon this University, that I placed 
much confidence and great hope." I. p. 59. * 

Of the early development of his poetical talent, and a 
verv curious operation of his imagination, the following majr 
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nerve as a apeeimeD* <^ We cbildEen had a meeting on 
Suodajs, wbera each produced some verses of his own com* 
|K>aitioo. Here something verj strange occurred to me, and 
which kept me a long time in anxiety. I of course thought 
my poems, good or bad, in reality the best produced. But 
I soon found, that my competitors, who brought very lame 
things to paas, were in the same predicament, and had 
each the same favourable opinion of their pieces. Nay, 
what wa^ a still more suspicious circumstance, a good boy, 
of whom I was fond, though he was utterly incapable of 
making verses, and got his private tutor to make them for 
him, was not only convinced that these were the verv best, 
but by a very singular self-delusion^ that he himself had 
actually made themt as he alwayr-very strenuously assert- 
ed to me in confidence. Now seeing this palpable delusion 
tnd deception before me, it struck me, one day, whether I 
might not be in the same case ; whether those poems might 
not be really better than mine, and whether I might not, 
with reason, seem as foolishly vain to the other boys, as 
they to me ? This made me a long time very uneasy, for I 
bad no criterion of the truth : I even left off writing verses : 
till my lightness of heart, consciousness of merit, and finally 
an, appointed extempore task, given out by our teachers 
and parents, who amused themselves with our productions, 
and in which I gained universal praise and credit, restored 
my peace." I. p. 62. 

We have already seen the very singular turn of thought, 
which the young Goethe took upon the occasion of the great 
earthquake. But the effect of constant religious instruc* 
tion, and the rational manner in which religion was fami- 
liarily represented to him, by those around him, happily 
counteracted the effect. We imagine few autbentick pas* 
sages are to be found more singular than the following, in 
all the compass qf biography, " This and similar circum* 
stances, doubtless, bad their effect upon the lad, and led 
him to the like opinions* In a word, he formed the resolu- 
tion of approaching, in an immediate manner, the great God 
q{ nature, the Creator and Preserver of heaven and earth, 
the former demonstrations of whose anger had been forgot« 
ten, in the view of the beauty of the world, and the mani- 
fold good imparted to us in it. The way, in whiclr he 
resolved to make this approach, was very singular. The 
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boy had always held faet to the first articles of the eosfea* 
sion. The God, who stood in direct connexioii with 
nature, regarding and loving it as his handy work, seemed 
to him a Ood capable also of entering into a closer connex^ 
ion, as well with man as all the rest of his works, and who 
would provide for them, even as for the motion of the 
stars, the diurnal and annual seasons, the animal and vege- 
table orders. The lad could not devise a form for thi« 
being ; he, therefore, sought him in the works of nature, 
and would erect an aJtar to him, in the good Old Testa- 
ment way. Natural productions should be the image of 
the world, and a flame burning upon these, should signify 
the spirit of man as ascending up in aspirations to his Cre- 
ator. From the collection of natural curiosities already 
made, and such others as he had access to, he selected the 
best specimens : how they should be arranged and disposed 
was the question. The father bad a handsome mnsick 
stand, red varnished, gilt in flowers. In form, it was ^ 
a four sided pyramid, which had been useful for Quartettes, 
but latterly seldom used. Having gotten possession of this, 
the lad arranged, in gradual succession, one above the 
other, his representatives of nature, till the whole had quite 
an agreeable and sufficiently significant aspect. At the 
rising of the sun, the first act of divine worship was to 
take place on this altar, though the youthful priest was not 
yet quite decided, in what way he should produce a flame, 
which at the same time should have an agreeable smell. 
He at length hit updti a way of combining the two objects, 
by making use of some perfumed pastils,^ which, if not 
blazing, yet smouldering, diffused the most agreeable odour. 
While this gentle and gradual burning and mouldering 
seemed even more expressive of the working of the feelings, 
than a positive flame. The sun had been long arisen, but 
the houses of the neighbours obstructed his light. At 
length he appeared over the roofs, the young priest seises 
a burning glass, and the perfumed pastil, in a Porcelain 
saucer, on the top of the altar, is presently enkindled. All 
succeeded, and the devotion was complete. The altar 



* A small pjramidical composition of odoitms gum, used In 
where pipes are smoked* to aisg:ai8e the smell of the tobaoco. It re* 
•embles, in aj^aranee, a fuse of gun-powder/ 
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refttftiaed as m enmment of die chamber, which ha4 been 
cleared out for the boy in the new house. Every body 
considered it as a perfectly arranged cabinet of natural 
coriofiitieB, and the lad kept his counsel. He longed to 
repeat his solemnity* Unfortunately, the porcelain saucer 
at the moment of the appearance of the sun was not at 
hand, and the pastil was placed directly upon the top of 
the musick stand. It was kindled, and the devotion was 
so intense, that the priest was not aware of the injury his 
offering was doing, till it was too late to help it. The pas- 
tils burned sadly into the red varbish and gilt flowers, and 
its black ineffable traces remained, as it were the footsteps 
of an evil spirit.'^ I. p. 84—88. 

We must make one remark here, upon the style in which 
the narrative is related, and which, though the aspect of it 
be a little different, in the two languages, does not admit of 
any other course, than a literal translation into ours, vi^ 
that Goethe, in the first volume, calls himself the ladf the 
j/oulht &c. This sounds less strange in German, in which 
it was formerly a universal custom for a schoolmaster to 
address his pupils in the third person singular, and in which, 
oven now, the second person singular, the second and third 
plural, are respectively applied, accordingly as the naturo 
of the address varies. Something different is another 
idiom, of which a specimen has occurred, of unpleasant 
sound to an English ear. A German child does not say, 
my father, my mother, my ^brother, &c. but ike father, the 
mother, (he lather; this, however, ceases with the earlier 
years. For the rest, there is a philosophical ground for a 
mature man's speaking of his former self, under the third 
person, for his saying not *^ I did so and so,'' but ** the boy 
did," inasmuch as there is no moral identity of the per- 
sons : they are not in, any pscychological sense the same ; 
and here, perhaps, as in many other cases, the real solution 
of the difficulty of telling, in what resides the tdenttly, is to 
own, that no identity exists. 

In the year 1756, the renowned seven years' war broke 
out, and the description of its indirect influence on the 
young Gcethe's character, then seven years old, commences 
the second book. We must pass over this, and over the 
account of a youthful society, of which he was a member, 
and of a tale called *4he New Paris," which he produced 
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memorj and imagination erer since ; and is hardly, there- 
forei to be considered as a fair specimen of his powers^ at 
this very early age* The aversion of his fatner to aD 
poetry that did not rhyme, and of course to Klopstock'tf 
Messiah, which then appeared, furnished occasion to a 
laughable scene. A friend had lent the mother of Gcethe 
a copy of the Messiah, and she and her children, carefully 
concealing the rhymless bard from the father's knowledge, 
read it privately, with boundless delight. '*My mother 
kept the book concealed, and my sister and I getting it as 
often as we could, in onr play hours, got into some corner to 
learn by heart the best passages^ and particularly those of 
remarkable tenderness or vel\emence. Porcia's dream 
[the wife of Pilate] was a great favourite ; and we divided 
between us the wild and desperate dialogue, between Satan 
smd Adramaleck, who was cast into the Red sea. The first 
part, as l>eing the more vehement, came to me ; my sister 
undertook the other, as more pathetick. The alternate, 
horrible, but sonorous curses at length flowed glibly, and 
we seized every occasion to greet each other with these 
infernal salutations. One Saturday winter evening, the 
time at which the father shaved, that he might be dressed 
in season for church on Sunday morning, the barber was pre- 
sent, and in full lather, and we were sitting on a bench, be* 
hind the stove. We began to murmur softly over our 
customary execrations. Adrafnaleck was to grasp Satan 
with his iron hands. My sister seized me violently, and 
began softly at first, but with rising passion : 

' O save me ! I implore thee, since thou wilt so. 

Monster, implore thee ! dark rejected traitor t 

Save me : I suffer an eternal death 

Of vengeance ! Once with hot and cmel rage 

I hated thee ; — alas, I cannot now — 

And this Itself is agony.' 

<< Thus far was tolerable, but with a loud and tremendous 
voice, she cried out the following words : 

• All— »I am crushed !* 
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« ^ Tbe honest barber was frightened, and turned the water 
from the sharing basin into the father's bosom. A great 
seiiaation and strict inquirjr ensued, particularly in conside* 
ration of what might have been the disastrous consequen- 
ces, had the process of shaving been actually begun. To 
prevent all suspicion of wantonness, we confessed our Sa«^ 
tanick parts, and the disasters caused by the rbymeless 
hexameters was new ground for condemning them to yet 
stricter banishment." L p. 177-180. 

The year 175.9, was memorable for Frankfort, by the forci- 
1>le entry of the French army, not only offensive to the citi* 
lens, as an invasion of their privileges, and dangerous to 
them, as exposing them to a siege or bombardment from the 
allies, but irritating in a high degree, inasmuch as Frede* 
rick was very popular among them. An officer of high 
rank was quartered on Goethe's father, and much interest«i 
ing anecdote is related of him, which, however, we must 
omit. 

The young Goethe had early learned Italian from his 
father, and took advantage of tbe throng of Frenchm<en» with 
which he was now surrounded, to acquire the French* 
The following, is an account of a sufficiently singular work 
for a boy of eleven, or (for the want of dates is very great,} 
it may he twelve years old. " In due order, aJso, my* 
father was desirous that the English should find its place 
among, the other languages. Now I will own that it grew 
more and more oppressive to me, to have to find my task, 
BOW in this grammar, and then in that collection ; now ib 
one author, and anon in another ; and to divide my atten* 
tioD as mechanically, as the hours of my lessons. I there* 
fore pitched .upon the idea or accomplishing all at once, 
and devised the plan of a romance of six or seven brothera 
and sisters, separated from each other in the world, and 
maintaining a correspondence, upon theur respective situa- 
tioBS and feelings. The eldest brother was to give an ac- 
count m good German, of objects and events of all kinds 
upon a journey. The sister, in a mincing style, filled with 
stops and short sentences, was to answer, now him, and now 
her other brothers and sisters, upon domestick relations and 
affairs of the heart. One brother, a student in theology, 
was to write a very stiff Latin, with the frequent addition of 
a Greek postscript. The English correspondence was nato- 
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TtSiy to be assigned to another, established as a clerk fa 
a Hamburg coanting-honse, while a fourth, in a similar sitiUH 
tion, in Marseilles, was to be entmsted with the French. 
The Italian was allotted to a fifth, a mnsician just fledged in 
the world ; and the youngest, a sort of self-conceited chatter* 
box, being anticipated in all the other languages, was obliged 
to take up with German Jewish, and put the others at their 
wits-end, by his calamitous hierogljphicks. To give a con- 
sistence to this curious fabrick, I studied out the geograpM* 
cat peculiarities of the different countries, where my he- 
roes were placed, and devised every thing to qualify this 
dry locality, which was appropriate to the character of the 
persons, and the business on which they were employed. 
Thus my exercises increased in size, my father was more 
and more jrfeased, and I sooner learned the limits of my 
own stock and promptness." I^. 286-88. 

The addition of the German Hebrew, the vilhnous jar« 
gon of the Jews in Germany and the north of Europe* 
seems to have been made in the pure wantonness of youth- 
ful invention, though doubtless suggested by the cumbrous 
abundance of this nation in Frankfort. Young Goethe soon 
founds that to write modem Hebrew, he must learn ancient, 
and thus to carry out a boyish jest, he found himself engaged 
in the study of another, and a diflScult langui^e. An Instruc- 
tor for the Hebrew, Doctor Albrecht, the aged rector of the 
Gymnasium, was engaged, and the work seriously begun. 
Our readers, perhaps, did not expect to be treated wkh a 
dissertation on the Hebrew points, from the author of the 
Sorrows of Werther. *♦ I found an alphabet," -says he, " cor* 
responding sufficiently with the Greek, and I already knew 
the names of most o^T the letters. All this, therefore, I 
mastered soon, and thought I should dome presently to the 
reading. I was already aware that this was from right te 
left. But all at once, I was encountered by a new host of 
little signs and letters, an army of alt manner of little points 
and lines, the alleged representatives of vowels ; a matter 
of the more astonishment to me, as the great alphabet visi- . 
biy contained some vowels, and the others appeared with 
equal certainty, only disguised under different names. I 
was also taught, that the Jewish nation actually, during its 
national existence, contented itself with these latter voweitv 
and knew no other mode of reading or writing* Now my 
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lievt wu*6xed upon the ancieiit connnodioaB wij ; but mj 
•Id matter pronouoced somewhat aeverelj, that the gram- 
inar^ as once received, must be followed ; that to read with- 
out these points and marks, was a very hard thing, eoly to 
be achieved bj the most learned men. I was, therefore, 
obUged to submit to the learning of these little marks, 
thoi^h the business grew constantly more and more intri* 
eate« At one time, some, of the great original letters must 
lose their power, that their pigmy foltowers, forsooth, need 
Bot have been placed in vain. Again, they are to be only 
a light breathing, anon a guttural, more or less harsh, and 
in a third only a fulcrum or prop. Finally, when one flaii- 
tared himself that he had mastered them all, some, both of 
the great and little personages, would be made quiescent, 
till in the end, much was left to the eyes, and little for the 
lips." I. p. 294^5. 

The reader will anticipate the result, that when to all 
these difliculties, were added those of the vulgar jargon, 
which was the original object, the^ young Ocethe was soon 
disgusted. . The lessons with his Hebrew master, passed 
off into an /Occasion of a pretty latitudinarian exegesis, on 
the part of the pupil. The whole account ends with a long 
and most remarkable abstract of the early history of the 
Jews, and the foundation of the Jewish religion, which, 
however interesting as a specimen of the mode of think- 
ing on these points prevalent among enlightened laymen in 
Germany, must be omitted here. The result of all, was 
an epick poem on the character and history of Joseph, 
which, when nicely copied, with the earlier productions of 
the precocious bard, into a neat quarto MS. was received 
by the father with great complacence, who encouraged his 
diligent and hopeful son, to present him such a volume 
every year. 

And now regidarly commences the high fool's holiday of 
life. We will not defraud the gentle reader of one word 
of the young Goethe's first experiences in this blessed sea- 
aoD. Always ready with his pen for prose or poetry, he 
had accommodated his companions, with some occasional 
productions, at their request; and particularly had allowed 
(imself to join in practising upon the credulity of a young 
man, not peraooally known to him, in writing to him a no- 
letical epistle> aa if from an enamoured (air, protesting her 
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paMion* Afterwards, by the iDterveotioD of ilieir com- 
mon friends, Ocsthe fnrnmbed the yonog man with an ap- 
propriate angwer to Ihia supposed epistle ; which the lovev 
finind so apt and appropriate,' as soon to grow coBTincedi^ 
by a remarsable seif«deuisloo already noticed| that he hwi 
written it himself. Upon the score of baring rendered 
these services to the lover, 0iethe was pressed to attend m 
meeting of a sort of combination of their common friends, aft 
whose request he had done it. <* We came rather late to- 
gether ; the snpper was very frugal, the wine decent ; m 
to the conversation, it seemed to have no other object than 
to quie, tite not very lively, yornig gentleman ; who, after 
repeatedly reading my epistle, stemed almosi eanvinced that 
fte had wriiten ii kimself* My natural goodness of disposl^ 
tion allowed me to take but little pleasure in this wicked 
fraud ; and I soon grew tired of harping on the sanie string* 
I should have infallibly passed a tedious evening, had not 
an unexpected appearance filled me with new life. At^omr 
arrival, we found the table neatly laid, and wine in plentj 
upon it. We were alone and without wHiters. FinaUy» 
however, the wine failed, and some one called to the maid» 
Instead of the maid, a girl entered of uncommon, and, coin 
i^dering the place where she was, of incredible beauty* 
*^What will you have,' said she, bidding good evening 
with a smile, * the maid 19 sick and a-bed, can 1 do any thii^ 
for you ?'— -^ The wine is out,' said one, < if you could bring 
us a couple of botfles, it would be just the thing.' — ^ Do, 
Peggy,' said another, * 'tis but a step.' — * With all my heart/ 
said she, — took a couple of empty bottles from the table, 
and hastened away. Her form behind, was still finer 
than in front ; her hat sat so neatly on her little head, 
and her slender neok was phced with such charming sym- 
metry, upon her shoulders. Every thing seemed choice 
about her, and one was able the more calmly to foHow heg 
form, as the attention was no longer attracted and engrossed 
by the still faithful eye, and the lovely mouth. I protested 
to the company that they ought not to send her out alooe, 
in the night ; i>nt they only laughed at me, and I was sooa 
relieved by her re-appearance, for the wine shop was but 
across the street. — ^ Now take a seat with us, yoursdf,' 
said one ; this she did, but alas ! not near me. She drank m 
glass of wine to our health, end sow retired, ftdviidog uf 
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iuitto ftUii^yery lomg^ aod above all, not to be loud, for 
tbat Ule motfaer wanted to gp to bed. It was not her mo* 
ihoTf bot that of our host. • The form of this girl (bliowed 
me whererer I wtat : it was the firat permanent impresaion, 
dial had been made upon me by a female creature. As I 
neither had, nor coula make a pretence to see her at home, 
I soon sought l»er at churchi and foond out her place. The 
eomfortably long Protestant service allowed me full time 
to gaae upon her. In going out, I did not dare to speak 
to her, still less to accompany her, and I was happy enoogh 
to catch her eye, and a nod, in return for my reverence. 
But I was not kmg to be without an opportunity of seeing 
her. The young man, whose poetical secretary I had be- 
come, was made to believe that the letter I had written in 
his name, to the young lady, whom he supposed had writ* 
tea to him, had been actually delivered to her, and his ex- 
pectation stretched to the highest pitch, that he should^ 
aoon have an answer. This too, I must prepare^ and they 
besought me to command all my wit and skill, upon the oc- 
casion. In the hope of soon seeing my fair one again, I 
sat earnestly to work, and thought over every thing with 
which I should be delighted, if Peggy wrote it to me. I 
thought I succeeded so far in writing every thing suggested 
by her fnrm, her mien, her manner, her character, that I 
could not suppress the wish, that it might be real, and I 
lost myself in ecstasies at the thought, that something simi** 
lar fipom her might be addressed to me. I thus imposed 
iqpon myself, while I thought I was imposing upon the 
young man ; and much pleasure and pain was reserved for 
me, from this source. After repeated inquiries, if I were 
ready, I promised to make my appearance, and was punc* 
toal to the hour. One only of the set was there, Peggy 
nt spinning at the window, the mother was going in and 
out. The young man asked me to read it to him, and I 
did it ; not without emotion, as I cast a look from my pa- 
per, at the pretty gU'l by the window ; and thinking I dis- 
cetvered a little agitation in her air, a slight blush on her 
cheeks, I delivered with so much more vivacity, the senti- 
ments wUch, as I have said, I would gladly have heard 
.fipom her. Her cousin, who often interrupted me with his 
miplaines, be^ed me, at the end, to make a few altera- 
-^ - They were things, to be sure, which applied bettct^ 
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to Peggy thao to the ladjr ia questbn* wbo wta of good 
family, rich, known and reapected in the city. After Iho 
young man had proposed the oorrections, and prodaced 
pen and ink to make them with* be left the room, iipoa 
tome call abroad. I aat down to the table, with a great 
slate before me, and tried to make the alterationa. I tried 
a long time, wrote and rubbed out again, and at last cried 
out impatiently, < it will not go/ < So much the better,' said 
the dear girl, with a firm tone, * 1 would not have it go. 
You ought not to have any thing to do with such a baai* 
nes9.' She left her wbeel, came to the table, and with 
great propriety and good humour, read me quite a lecture* 
* You think the thing is a harmless joke ; it is a joke, but 
not a harmless one* I have knowo many instances, in 
which our young friends have gotten into great trouble by 
these mischievous tricks/ * What shall I do,' cried i, * tbd 
letter is written, and they depend upon me to alter it?'^* 
^ Trust me,' said she, < and do not alter it. Nay, take it back 
altogether, and go and try, by means of your friends, to 
get clear of th^ whole business. I will add a word also to 
them. For only see, a poor girl like me, dependent upon 
these relations, (who to be sure without doing any thing 
really bad, are always venturing upon one wild trick or 
another for the sake of sport or gain) I refused them te» 
copy the first letter, and they were obliged to traoacribe it 
themselves, as they will this, if nothing better is to be don«« 
And you, a young man of a good family, rich and indepen* 
dexiU why should you let yourself be made a fool of ia an 
affair, which can produce no good for you, and may much 
bad.' It was fortunate for me that she spoke so much at 
once, for she usually mixed but little in the cooversatioa* 
My prepossession increased incredibly. I was not master 
of myself. I answered, ^ I am not so independent as you 
think me ; and what does it serve me to be rich, since I 
have not the most precious thing which I could wish.'— 
She had drawn my poetical epistle to her, and read it half 
aloud, in the sweetest manner. ^ That is pretty »' said she, 
stopping at a little naivete : < pity it was not destined ii^ a bet* 
ter purpose.' — < That indeed,' I cried, * I wish with all my 
heart ; how happy he mast be, who receives froei her» 
whom he loves without bounds, such an assorance of her 
C4vo|ir a9 this/ — ^ That indeed,' aaid she, < auppoates JBOch 
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*— but many things are possible.'*—* For instance/ continu* 
«d I| Mf any one, wbo knew you^ prised, honoured, adored 

Jou, were to lay a leaf, like that, before yon, and pressed 
upon yoo with all earnestness, with all heartiness and 
honesty, what would you do V — I poshed the leaf toward 
her, which she had already previously ^returned to me* 
She smiled, thought a moment, took the pen and signed it. 
I was wild with delight, sprung up, and would have em- 
braced her. * Nay, not kiss,' said she, * that's so vulgar ; 
but love^ if we can.' I took the leaf and put it in my bo- 
torn. * Nobody shall have it,' said I — * the thing is settled — 
yoo have saved me*' * And now,' said she, < complete the 
salvation, go, before the others come and put you in trou* 
ble and embarrassment.' I could not have torn myself from 
her, but she begged me so kindly, and pressed my right 
.band so afiectionately between both of her's, I was not far 
firom tetfs. 1 thought her eyes were moist, I pressed my lipe 
to her hand, and hastened away. Never have I expe* 
rienced such a:tumult."-^L p. 394-404. 

For two or three days, he saw nothing of his companions* 
At last he met them upon a walk, and after a little good hu- 
meifred reproach for his desertion, they told him they had hit 
upon a much better way, in which he might employ his ta** 
mit to iheit common pleasure, than in playing the old decep* 
lions ; and they proposed to him to write an epicedium and 
an epitfaatamium, upo» a funeral and a marriage, that were 
about to take place, and for which they would be richly 
paid. Glad to be released so lightly from the first affair, 
Goethe willingly consented, especially when it was added, 
** you have time till to-morrow evening, and the fee will not 
only pay our score now, but furnish us a merry evening 
to-mcHTow. Bo come to us, we will have it at home, for 
Peggy ought to enjoy it too ; she first made the suggestion. 
My joy was indescribable. On my way bome» I complet- 
ed my elegy^ wrote it out before I went to bed, and the 
next nrarning copied it nicely oSl The day seemed to 
me, as if it would never have an end, and it was scarce 
dusk, when I found myself in the small confined house, by 
the side of my dearest Peggy." The youngs persons of 
ihk society, who were of the middling or lower class, and 
lived by their dexterity and wits, now began each to ren- 
der an accoofit of his resources, means, and prospects. 
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^ The turn came to me, I was called upon for an accoimt 
of my mode of Itfe aod proapectof and while I waa oolkcibf 
ing mj thougbtSy Py lades [a comrade, to whom this .qacM 
is assigned] said, ' one thing only, I insist upooi that you 
need not make too short work with us, that is, that you 
shall leare out of consideration the eiternal advantages of 
your condition. So give us a story of what you would 
do if, at this moment, you were fhrown upon the world a* 
you are. Peggy, who had kept on spinnmg till this mo^' 
ment, came and placed herself, as usual, at the end of the 
table. We had already drank several bottles, aod I bey 
gan my imaginary biography in great glee. First then, aaiil 
I, allow me to calculate upon retaining the custom, whidi 
you hare gained me ; for if you were to appropriate to mi6 
all the products of my occasional pieces, instead of mak* 
ing away with them in this manner, it would amount to not a 
little. Excuse me also ir I interfere in your trades : and I 
then related to them what I had observed in theirpurauitay 
and of what I was myself at any rate capable. They had 
each estimated what they could earn in money, and I beg- 
ged them to help me in making out my account also. Peg- 
gy had hitherto listened with great attention, and in a posi- 
tion which was very becoming, whether she spoke or listened. 
She held, with both hands, her folded arms, and rested upon 
the edge of the table. She could sit so, a long time, with-, 
out moving any thing but the. head, which was never done, 
without a meaning, and motive. She had often put in a 
word, upon this or that, to help us out in our plana, when 
we were at a loss ; and then again was siill and quiet, as 
usual. I did not lose sight of her, and that I did not form 
and express my plan, without reference to her, will be ea- 
sily imagined. My passion for her gave what I said an air 
of possibility and truth, till I deceived myself for the mo- 
ment, thought myself, at the time, as insulated and help 
less as my accoimt pretended, but most happy, withal, 
in the prospect of possessing her as the partner of my for- 
tune. Pylades had brought his confession up to marriage, 
and it was the question, with the rest of us, whether we 
carried our plans so far. < Upon this point,' said I, M am 
quite clear. I hold a wife to be indispensable to each of us, 
to take care and partake of that at home, which we gain 
abroad, by such notable means. I then drew the plctmre 
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of a ipotue, tiich as I wished, and it would have bcena 
wonder, indeed, if it had not been Peggj's image. The 
epiceduim was expended, and the products of the epi* 
thalamium were now to be enjojed. I got over all my 
anxiety and care, and a$ there were manj of the family 
acquaintance, whom I was in the habit of visiting, I was 
able, without difficulty, to conceal the real place, where I 
spent my evenings to see and be near the dear girl who had 
become a necessary condition of my being* She, too, had 
accustomed herself, in like manner, to me, and we met 
almost every day, as if it could not but be so. Pyladea 
abo had brought his fair to the house, and these two passed 
many an evening with us. Considering themselves as be- 
trothed to each other, however distant their prospects, they 
did not suppress their mutual tenderness. But Peggy's 
conduct to me was calculated only to keep me at a distance. 
She gave her hand to no one, accordingly not to me; no 
one touched her. Only she would often seat herself by 
me, particularly, when I wrote, or read aloud ; and then 
•he would put her arm familiarly upon my shoulder, and 
look over l old I attempt however a similar freedom, she 
immediately withdrew, and did not come soon again. This 

Eosition however she repeated often, which, though like all 
er gestures and movements, very uniform, was still ever 
alike becoming, beautiful, and charming. I never saw her 
carry this mark of confidence further with any one.'' 
1. p. 408—416. 

But we must break our promise of not defrauding the 
gentle reader of any portion of these experiences. Much 
more follows, in the same strain, which we must omit. Nor 
wiH we, by any abstract, do injustice to the full and busy 
etoquence, with which, in the same chapter, the coronation 
of Joseph II is described. Tumultuous and confused as 
the scene must be, pomp on pomp, pageant after pageant, 
and all the gorgeous show of the holy Roman empire gath- 
ered within the walls of one city, yet with a distinct and 
glowing pencil it is all set before us, and we seem to wit- 
ness the gallant spectacles, as they succeed one another on 
the stage. One anecdote we cannot forbear. ** On tha 
2l8t of March, the Elector of Mentz made his formal entry. 
Now commenced the cannonade, with which we were deaf- 
ened. This was an important occasion, in the ceremonial 
Vol. IV. No. n. 30 
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succession. HithertOi all thos^ wbose entry we bad wif> 
nessed, however high, were yet secondary. But here was 
m sovereign, an independent prince, the first after the empe* 
rour, introduced and attended, with a suite worthy of his 
rank. Of the pomp of this entry, I might relate much, bat 
shall revert to it, upon a future occasion, which the reader 
will not easily guess."*^ The same day, came Lavater, on 
his way homeward from Berlin, and in passing through 
Frankfort, he witnessed the show. Although worldly forms 
like (his, had not the smallest value for him, still this pro- 
cession, with aU its pomp and accompaniment, seems to have 
made a distinct impression upon his busy lively imagination. 
For several years after, as this great but singular man show* 
ed me a poetical paraphrase, I think, of the Revelation of 
St. John, I found the entrance of Antichrist, step for step, 
form for form, circumstance for circumstance, copied from 
the entrance of the Elector of Mentz into Frankfort, even 
to the tassels on the heads of the cream coloured horses,*' 
p. 439, 440. « 

Nothing can exceed the vivacity of the description of the 
Coronation, though inferiour to a separate piece, in which 
Goethe has, in like manner, caught and sketcned the flitting 
forms of the Roman Carnival ; a piece, that, for the skiU 
with which the simultaneous parts of so various and throng- 
ing a scene, though necessarily described in succession, are 
yet apparently offered to the reader's imagination, as to the 
spectator's eye, at once, and still without being confounded 
with each other, is really without a parallel. As to the 
coronation of Joseph II, pompous as the show was> one 
sees, even from the incidental allusions to that of the hus« 
band of Maria Theresa, how much more gaHant and enthu* 
siastick that must have been : and the reader sympathizes 
with the fervid interest which burst in acclamations from 
the multitude, as the empress, to hail her imperial spouse, 
waved her handkerchief from the balcony, while he psissed 
before her, and saluted him with a vivat, that was echoed 
from throng to throng, throughout the people. The pomp 
of the present coronation day, closed with the illuminations 
of the evening. <* I was to celebrate this brilliant evening, 

* Nothing farther is said of litis entry, in the course of the throe* 
present volumes. 
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■mch to mj content, for I had agreed with Peggj, PjIadeSf 
and the rest^ to meiet them at an appointed hour. The 
city was already lighted in every part, as 1 met my beloved* 
I gave Peggy my arm, we marched from quarter to quarter* 
and were very happy together. The cousbs of Peggy, at 
first were with us, but lost us in the crowd. — The rest of 
IIS walked in pairs the evening, up and down, and I, by the 
side of Peggy ; and surrounded by the trees, hung with 
lamps like day, felt myself actually in those happy dysian 
fields, where one breaks the crystal vases sparkling with 
wine, jGrom the trees, and shakes down the fruits, which 
change at pleasure into a banquet. This want we began 
to feel, and led by Pylades, we entered a very neat refec* 
tory : and finding no other guests there, for all were in the 
streets, we were so much the better pleased to stay, and 

Eassed the greater part of the night most cheerfully and 
appily in the consciousness of friendship, love, and passion. 
As I had waited upon Peggy to her door, she kissed me on 
the forehead. It was the first and last time ; for I never 
saw her again.'^ I. p. 494-99. 

Some of the members of the society mentioned above* 
alike unknown to Qcethe, and several others, were engsgn 
ed in forgeries and frauds, of no venial nature, the 
magistracy took up the matter, Goethe, as the grandson 
of the Mayor, was exposed to particular reprehension, 
though his innocence of any thing more than thoughtless* 
ness and boyish mischievousness was evinced ; and Peg* 
gy, after demeaning herself, with great decorum, upon 
her examination, was permitted, at her request, to leave 
the city. The youthful lover was long in the horrouni 
of despairing affection, unknowing the condition of. bis 
beloved, and unsuccessful in his efforts to leasn it. He is 
soon, however, happily cured at once of his despair and lovOf 
by being informed that Peggy, on her examination, had 
protested that her feelings and deportment to him, had at 
ways been those of an elder sister to a younger brother, and 
that she had ever regarded him and counselled him as a 
child. This touched our magnaniffloua hero's pride ; he 
soon took to eating and drinking, those vulgar habits of com- 
mon men, left off the practice of weeping all night, an indif« 
ferent substitute for sleeping, and was himself again. The 
time for his resorting to a University approached. His 
education, though irregular* bad, by his father^s constant 
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and personal diligencei his own facility, and the mtercoime 
he had enjoyed with ingeniouB men, led him over an extent 
•f ground to which oblj a genias like his eottld be trusted^ 
and at the age of seventeen, he departed for the University 
lit Leipsic, to study law. To study law ostensibly, and 
in his father's iatention, but according to a dutiful and secret 
resolution of his own, to devote himself to the languages, to 
antiquities, to philosophy, and the allied departments. It 
was bis wish to have gone to Ealtingen, where Michaelii 
and Heyne possessed his entire confidence, but his fathetf 
would not permit it. 

Upon arrival at Leipsic, he presented his letters of in- 
troduction, the principal of which was to Bsehme, a profes* 
sor cftf law, and a bigoted enemy of the sciences, to which 
Goethe had determined to devote himself. He was soffit 
eiently scandalized at the yonng student's avowal of an 
intention to pursue a course contrary to bis Other's wisb^ 
and entirely opposed to bis own tastes and prejudices. A 
severe lecture was the answer with which he repaid the 
young stranger's confidence. He however represented tlie 
ease with so much authority and force, and his wife, after- 
wards, with so much persuasion and fcindnem, that Oftthe 
Was persuaded to give up his undutiful pbm. He was to 
attend the lectures on philosophy, law, history, and the 
institutes, though he still insisted upon hearing Oeilert's 
Kterary history, and frequenting his exercises in the prac* 
tice of German composition. ** I attended my colleges,* at 
first, with diiigeace and fidelity ; but could get no liglxt 
tt^m the pbiiosopby. |t seemed to me very strange, in 
tile legick, that I mnst so separate, disimite, and dbjoint 
Ae varions operations of the mind, which I had employed 
With the greatest ease, from my youth up, in order to get 
an insight into their right use. Of things in general, of God, 
of the World, I thought I knew aboot as much as my mas- 
ter, and the business seemed to me to stick sadly, in more 
thttti one spot. But all went en pretty well, till about 
Shrove Tuesday, when, at a pastry cook-shop in the 
neighbourhood of Professor Winkler, s«id precismy at the 

* CoHeckim is the word, kjr wiricb s lecture er teirse of feetues is 
^eligiwteq, ia the Germsa UiiiTersities. ** MkihsKs critical e9Uegs 
opoB the three most imper taut psalms>" is the title of a well kmim 
fxegetical work. 
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iKwr kifl coUegtf began, such noble pies came Bmoking from 
the pan, that we were tardy at the lecture ; and our notea 
grew thinoeir and thinner, till by spring time they melted 
^ttite awaji with the snow* and disappeared. It was not 
iniich better with my law ccrilegee, for I alreadj knew just 
liboiit as moch as our teacher thought proper to trust ua 
irith. The obstinate diUgence with which I began to take 
tny notes, was soon wearied, for I found it tedious to write 
off that again, which I had already, with my father, either 
as question or answer, learnt by heart." II. p. 79. 

To this growing discontent with bis stadies, was added 
the ridicule to which he was exposed for his drevs^ of which 
be had brought from home a large stock, manufactured by 
a house tailor, who, according to one of his father's ecor 
Domical plans, was at the same time house servant. Being 
made up by such skilful hands, according to the father's 
antique models and taste, his coats cut but an indifferent 
figure, in the fashionable circles of Leipsic. Add to this 
his figurative provincial direct, which wounded the ears of 
the purists, and we have sources enough of uneasiness for 
one so predisposed, in the (vaisewortby practice of self*> 
tormenting, as our hero. His mind was moreover distract- 
ed by the conflict of opinion and taste, which he discovered 
in the masters of the publick sentiment, f < ^\m uncer^ 
taiaty of taste and judgment rendered me daily more an4 
more uneasy, till I grew desperate. I had brought with 
ne the best of my youthful productions, partly as I thought 
to get some credit by them, partly the better to ascertain 
vxy progress. But I found myself in the painful condition, 
in wirich a man is placed, who is obliged, by a total change 
of feeling, \o forswear what he has hitherto approved and 
loved. After some time, and many a struggle, I formed 
iiuch a eootemptible opinion of aH my labours* as well those 
completed as begun^ that I ibrew them one day altogether, 

Eietry, atyd prose, plans, sketches, and drafts, into the 
tchen fire ; and by the smoke, with which they filled the 
house, tbr^ our good old landlady into no small conster- 
nation." II. p. Idl* 102, 

Upon this, foHows a very interesting sketch of the state 
of Gernaii literature, »t that time, with remarks and eriti- 
^ma on the leading literary eharaetera of the day, and the * 
fnanner iw wfaicfa his mind was affi^ted by these produc- 
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tions. Our litnits do not admit an adequate sketch of this 
instructive part of the book. Among the anecdotes, that 
occur here, is the following of Gottsched, who fills so pro- 
minent a place in the German literary history of that pe- 
riod. *' 1 cannot omit our viitit to Gottsched. He lodged 
very respectably, on the first floor of the golden bear^ 
where the elder Breitkopf, in acknowledgment of th^ profit, 
which as bookseller he had derived from the writings and 
translations of Gottsched, had given him a dwelling for life* 
We were announced. The servant led us into a large 
room, and said his master would come immediately. 
Whether we mistook some gesture made by the servant, 
or bow it was, I cannot say, but we thought he motioned 
us into the adjoining room. We entered, and at a curious 
juncture, for, in the same moment, entered Gottsched, a 
fall, broad, gigantick man, in a study-gown of green damask, 
lined with red tafieta, his monstrous head bald, and without 
a covering. This was soon provided for : the servant 
sprang forward, with an enormous flowing wig, of which the 
curls fell to the elbows, and reached, with terrified gesture, 
the capital ornament to his master. Gottsched, without 
appearing in the least discomposed, todk the wig with bis 
left hand, from the servant, swung it, with great dexterity, 
upon his head, bestowing, at the same time with his right, 
such a box on the ear, upon the poor fellow, that he stag- 
gered out of the room, as they do in the comedies on the 
stage, while the venerable patriarch, with perfect gravity 
pressed us to sit, and supported a long conversation with 
great propriety.'^ U. p. 129, 130. 

The remarks commencing p. 144, upon the subject of 
the state and progress of theology, at that period are very 
important. The state of feeling they discover evinces 
the operation of a good heart on a good education. The 
reader will not finish these volumes, without exclaiming si 
sic omnia. The commencement of a national litei^ry 
spirit in Germany, after the seven years* war, and excited 
by the animating theme, though unfortunately wanting the 
fostering patronage of Frederick the Great, forms another 
topick in this chapter, and one sees how deeply all these 
great signs of the times were impressed on the . mind of 
Goethe. Besides this, we are made acquainted with some 
more personal concerns; a new passion, soon terminated 
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by his importunafe and affected jealouaj of the beloved^ 
who was wearied into affording a foundation for complaints^ 
which were made at first without anj, and the relief which 
he sought, from the wounds he suffered in his pride and 
feelings, by writing a play upon the subject. It was called 
the "Lover's Humours^" and is the earliest dramatick 
production of OcBthe extant. Upon occasion of the reli- 
gious advice, received by him from Oellert, and the inquiry 
made whether he was regular in his approach to the com- 
munion-table, the following remarks occur upon the subject 
of the sacraments of the protestant churcfa, which, as they 
have excited much attention, and been replied to in a for- 
mal work in Germany, we lay before our readers. ^* In 
moral and religious, as well as in physical and civil con- 
cerns, men do not willingly act, as one may say, extem- 
pore ; they require a succession resulting in a habit. They 
do not like to regard that, which they are bid to cherish 
or to perform, as single, disjointed. To repeat a thing 
willingly, they must not have become disused to it. If the 
protestant worship be discovered, upon the whole, to want 
fullness, the defect, when we come to particulars, will be 
found to lie in the want of sacraments. The Protestant 
has too few, has but one, in which he takes an active part, 
the supper : for he is only a witness, when baptism is ad- 
ministered to others, and is not, of course, himself improved 
by it. The sacraments are the sublime of religion, the 
sensible symbol of an extraordinary divine favour and 
grace. In the supper, earthly lips are to taste an incorpo* 
rate divine being, and under the form of an earthly nourish- 
ment, imbibe an heavenly one. This is the spirit of this 
sacrament, in all« christian churches, however they may 
differ, in the degree to which they admit a mysterious 
statement of it, or in the extent, to which they accommodate 
it to reason. It is ever, and with all, a great and holy ac- 
tion, which, by its reality, offers itself as a substitute for 
that, possible or impossible, which the soul is alike unable 
to reach or dispense with. But such a sacrament ought not 
to stand alone. No christian can partake it, with the true 
joy for which it was given, if the symbolical sacramental 
feeling be not nourished in him. He must be accustomed 
to regard the inward religion of the heart and the outward 
religion of the church as one, as the great universal sacra- 
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meoty wbicb ii divided into to mdmy tabordiMte ooei, ioi* 
piirtiog to tbem all its own sanctity, iocorruptibilitjr, eter* 
iiitj. — A youthful pair give each other the liaod, not for a 
pa^aing salutation, or the dance, but the priest pronouocei 
bis blessing over them, and the bond is indissoluble. No 
long time, and these two bring to the threshold of the altar 
an image of themselves, it is purified with holy water, and in* 
corporated so intimately with the church, that nothing but 
the most enormous declension can forfeit it this privilege. 
Eiarthly things are learned by the child, in the practice of 
life, and heavenly must be taught him. Does it appear, on 
examination, that this has been thoroughly done, it is hence- 
forth received into the bosom of the church, aa an actual 
member, a real and voluntary confessor. Nor is this done 
without external tokens of the important action. Now is 
he a decisive chriatiani now he knows the advantages, now 
too the duties of this vocation. Mean time, as man, much 
that is remarkable has been occurring to him; by precept 
and penalty, he has learned the critical state of hia soul 3 
while henceforth, aa Christian, he is taught the native skill 
of precept and transgression, but the penalty is not de- 
nounced. Here now in the distraction, into which he ia 
ready to fall, through the conflict of the natural impulses 
and religious dictates, an admirable resort is afforded, in 
confiding his actions or his neglect, his transgressions or hia 
doubts, to some fit person thereto ordained, who shall calm, 
admonish, or strengthen ; or, by punishments, also symbo- 
lical discipline, and finally render him blessed, by fully 
wiping out bis guilt, and presenting hinipure and unchang- 
ed, the tablets of his humanity again. Thus prepared, pu- 
rified, and collected, by many sacramen^l actions, dividing 
themselves each, as more particularly regarded, into other 
subordinate sacraments, he kneels to receive the host: and 
that the mystery of this act may be still more elevated, he 
sees the cup only at a distance, and is taught that this is no 
common meat and drink to satisfy, but a heavenly food, 
which makes a thirst for heavenly drink. — But it stops not 
here, for the youth or man. Though in human relations, 
we assume to act for ourselves, yet, even here, knowledge, 
reason, character are not always adequate for us ; and in 
heavenly relations we learn out. The superiour feeling in 
US, whichof itself often seems ill at home in our bosoms, is 
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•o often in conflict with external circumstancesi that our 
own resources are inadequate for our counseli comfort, and 
aid. For this too the standing remedj^ is provided, and a 
pious discerning man ordained to watch over us for our 
lives, to lead back the wandering, and sustain the dis* 
tressed. And that, which has thus been tried through the 
course of life, is to exert, with tenfold vigour, its salutary 
power at the gates of death. After a familiarity and inti- 
macy of habit, from his youth upward, the sinking man 
partakes with fervour the symbolical significant assurances, 
and then, where every earthly guarantee fails him, a hea- 
venly one interposes and promises him a blessed eternity. 
Be feels a clear assurance, that neither hostile element or 
evil spirit can prevent him from investing himself in a glo- 
rified body, to partake, in immediate relation to the Deity, 
the infinite blessedness that emanates froib him. Finally, 
that the whole man may be sanctified, his feet are anointed 
and blest. They are to acquire, even in the possibility ct 
recovery, a reluctance to tread this earthly, hard, impene* 
trable soil. A wondrous swiftness is to be communicated 
to them to mount above this sphere to which they have 
hitherto been drawn. And thus, by a bright series of 
equally holy actions, whose beauty we have but just touch- 
ed, the cradle and the grave, how near or distant soever 
they may be, are brought into contact and union. But 
those spiritual wonders spring, not like fruits, from the 
natural soil ; there they can neither be sown, planted, nor 
reared. They must be prayed over from another region ; 
and this is not to be done at all times, or by every body. 
Here, then, we receive the perfection of these symbols from 
ucient pious tradition. We hear that a man favoured 
from on high above others, may become blessed and holy* 
But that this may appear no mere natural gift, this great 
and responsible grace must be transferred from one author* 
iaed person to another, and the greatest good man can de* 
ipirey at the same time that he cannot acquire it of himself, 
is preserved and perpetuated on earth, in a spiritual suc- 
cession. The consecration of the priesthood unites all 
that is necessary to the efficacy of those holy acts by 
which the multitude is profited, without a necessity of tak* 
ing any more active part, than that of faith and implicit 
^edence. And in this manner, in the erder ef lus prede^ 
Vol.IV, No.lL 81 
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eesflon and firilowers, in the ebde of the feUow^aDobtedl, 
the represeotatiye of the Sepreoie) appears the priest, tibe 
man exalted, aa it is not him,. bat his office we roTerence^ 
not his instance to which we kneel, but the Messing which 
he imparts, which descends the holier, the more immediately 
from neaven, as it is not to be weakened bj the sinfiilnesv 
or wickedness of the instrument, through which it comee 
down. How IS this genuine sptritual union split up, bf 
Protestantism, which declares a part of the above mention- 
ed sacraments to be apocrjphd, and a few only canonical; 
and how can w^be prepared by those which it pronounces 
to be indifferent, for those which it aHows to be high and 
bolyf* IL p. 179--186. 

We know not how this may please the reader, supposing 
iie understand it all, for we do not profess to comprehend il 
purseives ; but for our own parts, we hold the poets to be 
but poor theologians ; and we are not much more offended 
hy the deciSiTe attacJks of professed i^dels, than by such 
treacherous theorising of those who really care nothing aboot 
Protestantism or Catholicism, and make a show of fanciful 
comparisons of them, for the mere purposes oi taste w wit. 
The reader may find in the course of this ▼olume, a de* 
tailed statement of Ckethe's coneeption, at .a little later 

Esriod, of the person of God, which, though it may pass for 
lerable Flatonism of the heathen schMl, we confess is 
Tery Kttle to our taste. While for a practical view of the 
eanctity and purity of the poet's conceptions of the (Mnne 
character, he may consult the introduction to Faust. 

The miscellaneous nature of the remainder of this and Hie 
fbllowing chapter, prerents us fromgirin^ a connected riew 
of them. Tney contain the accounts of several persons 
with whom Chethe, at this period of his University life, as- 
sociated ; and the quantity of time which he spent witfi 
them, makes it a problem, what he could have left for 
study. After an account of his attention to drawing mid 
interesting anecdotes of the art, and of subjects connected 
With it, the most important of which are those which refer 
to Winkleman, we hear of a journey made by Omthe, to 
Dresden, for the sole purpose of seeing the gallery ef 
paintings there. The most singular circumstance of thhr 
visit is the lodgings he took in consequence of an aversioft 
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tatavemii, which he profetBet to be comtitatiooal, and 
even hereditarj. In consequence of this aTeraion he took 
from a fellow student a letter of recommendation to a sort 
•f philoflophtcal cobler, very much like the one described 
in the Citizen of the World, and took up his abode with 
him. He concealed the purpose of his visit from his friende 
in Leipsic, and when he returned, thej would not believe 
that he had been on a mere expedition of taste "to Dresden* 
Upon occasion of having an engraver for a fellow lodger* 
6<ethe turned hia hand himself to the tool, and etched 
several small things, from which impressions were taken* 
But these and all bis other labours were interrupted, by 
a violent and dangerous illness which threatened his Kfe« 
His recovery was slow and tedious, bis situation still pre* 
carious, and his disorder left him with a painful increasing 
tumour in the throat* In this condition, he completed hia 
course at Leipsic, and returned to Frankfort 1768, nine- 
teen years old. His father was sufficiently disappointed 
at his sickly corporeal aspect, and the irregularity with 
which he had pursued the cultivation of his mind. But he 
was to be a witness of yet greater extravagances. After 
recovering from another severe fit of illness, the young 
adept apj^ied himself diligently to Alchemy, and spent no 
little time, in < connexion with a pious gentlewoman, isi 
atudying Paracelsus and distillii^ the Elixir Yits. We 
see in Faust the traces of these studies. 

**It had always been the plan of Omthe's father^ that hia 
son should finish his education, and take his degree at a 
aecond University. A general want of complacence l>e- 
tweea them, at the young man's tmckwardness in his juris* 
tical studies, and particular conflicts of opinion hastened 
bis departure for Strasborg. Here it was his purpose to 
devote himself diligently to the law, that he mignt as soon 
as possible pass the examination* He commenced his law 
colleges, but the party of students with which he dined 
were students of medicine; the conversation was upon 
these topicks, and the second term of his residence at 
Btrasburg, he added to the legal, the cfaymical and anatomi* 
cal courses. His ni^ural taste for the arts found nourish- 
ment in the famous Minster in this city, upon which some 
arehitectnral reflections are communicated." II. p. 209« 
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In (hese he TiodicftteB to the Germant the honour of the 
invention of the Gothick. Nor will vre deny the gentle 
reader, whom we have left without comfort so many dull 
pages, a aketch of a curious dancing school anecdote* 
OoBthe, being advised by his friends, to prepare himself 
for the winter campaign, by a regular course of Waltzing, 
attended a dancing master for this purpose. The master^ 
a Frenchman, had two daughters, the eldest of our hero's 
age, who used to be present and to aid him in practising 
their father's lessons, a kindness which he repaid, by whit- 
ing away a half hour with them, in tdking or reading, after 
the lesson was over. One day the elder only was presentf 
who was not the one upon whom Gcethe looked with the 
fondest eyes. Upon his inquiring where her sister was, be 
iras informed that she was consulting a fortune-teller, witli 
respect to an absent lover, and the conclusion of some coin 
▼ersation between the elder sister and the young gentle-^ 
man, (who is given by the lady to understand, that nobody 
can decide her anm fortune so well as he,) is, that they also 
will go in and consult the fortune-teller. The elder sister 
is soon informed, for her comfort, that she is in love, that 
she is not beloved, and that a third person stands in her 
way. A second and third trial make the matter worse and 
worse, and the poor girl bursts into tears and runs from the 
room, to the embarrassment of our hero, whose love for the 
younger prompts him to stay where he is, while compas^ 
sion seeo^s to bid him to go comfort the grieving. Ven- 
turing the third day to school again, he met only the 
younger with her father, and she danced with him with 
unusual spirit and satisfaction. On his inquiring after her 
sister, he was informed, that she had kept her bed, and, 
moreover, that she charged her sickness to the effect of hia 
faithlessness upon her heart. ** ^ I have nothing to reproach 
myself with,' cried I ; * I have never discovered any 
attachment to her. Nobody knows thif so well as you/ 
SSmilia smiled and said, f | understand you ; but if we do 
not act with prudence and resolution, we shall all three 
become embarrassed. What will you say, when I ^ 7<mi 
to discontinue your attendance on my father. He^yat 
already, he cannot answer it to his conscience to take Vouc 
money longer, without yoq ipeap to learn d^ficipg as atorot 
fession ; ro^ hifve |eanie<i| already every thio|[ reauhrefl by 

I 

\ 
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1 young gentleman in life.* 'And you advise me, Emilia, 
to avoid your house,' replied L * Yea,' said she, * though not 
on my own account — hear me. After you were gone, the 
other day, I bad the cards cut for you, and each time, the 
result was more and more decisive. You were surrounded 
by all that is good and pleasant, with friends and great 
lords, and had abundance of money. The women were 
out of sight, my poor sister was the farthest off, another 
came nearer and nearer, but not to your side, for a third 
interposed. I will own to you, I understood myself 
by the second, and, after this confession, you will n<^ 
tiiink my advice ill-timed. I have promised my heart and 
hand to a distant friend, and, till now, I loved him beyond 
any thing: but it is possible that your presence might 
affect me more than it has hitherto done ; and what a situa- 
tion you would be in between two sisters, the one of whom 
would be made unhappy by your indifference, the other 
by your inclination, and all to no purpose, and for a short 
time. For if we had not known, already, who you are, 
and what are your expectations, the cards would have 
informed me. So farewell,' said she, and reached me her 
Jhand. I hesitated* ' Now,' said she, leading me to the 
door, ^ that it may really be the last time that we see each 
other, take what I should pot otherwise give.' She fell 
upon my neck and kissed me in the tenderest manner. At 
this moment a door flew open, and her sister burst into the 
room, in a light but decorous night-dress. * You shall not- 
alone bid him good bye,' said she. Emilia, upon this, let 
me go, and Lucinda seized me, drew me to her, and press- 
ed her dark locks to my chedk, and . thus I was indeed in 
the dilemma between the two sisters, which Emilia had just 
prophecied. Lucinda let me go, and looked earnestly in 
my face. I tried to take her hand, and say something kind 
to her; but she turned away, walked violently up and 
down the roomt and threw herself finally upon the sopha. 
Emilia went to her, but was repulsed, and a scene ensued 
which it is distressing even now to recall, and which, though 
in reality it contained nothing theatric^, but was quite in 
character for a lively French gu^l, could still be done jus- 
tice to in the repetition, only by an actress of talents and 
aensibility. She heaped her sister with a thousand re- 
pf oachest < It is not the first heart in love with me, whi<:h 
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you bftve stolea firom me,' the cried. < It wm so with 
the absent one, who at last promised himself to yoa before 
my eyes ; I was obliged to see it» to bear it : nobod j 

, knows, but I, the floods of tears it cost 0|e* And now jou 
haye taken this one from me, without letting that go : how 
many would you have at once ? I am open and good 
na^ured. Every one thinks he knows me at once, and may 
neglect me ; you are reserved and still, and the folks think 
there are great things concealed. But there is nothing but 
a cold selfish heart, that would sacrifice any thing to itself* 
Nobody knows this, because you keep it deep hidden in 
your bosom ; and my own warm, true heart, which I wear 
as open as my face, is also as little known.' Emilia said 
nothmg, but sat still by her sister, who grew warmer as she 
spoke, and at length betrayed some things, not for me to 
hear. Emilia, upon this, who tried to appease her sistarf 
made me a sign behind her back, to go ; but as jealouaj 
and suspicion have a thousand eyes, Lucinda appeared to 
have remarked it. She rose and hastened to me, but not 
with violence. She stood before me, and seemed to be 
thinking of something. At length she said, < 1 know 1 have 
lost you ; I make no further claim upon you. But yoa 
shall not have him, sister.' Saybg these words, she 
seized me by the head, foatening her hands in my cnrlsy 
and drawing my face to her, kissed me repeatedly on the 
mouth. * Now,' cried she, * dread my curse ! Wo vpoa 
wo, for ever and ever, on her, who shidl next touch those 
lips:— 4ottch them again, if you dare, heaven hears me 
now ; and you, Sir, quick, quick away.' " II. p. 437—444* 
After some passing allusions to the state of Ctennan 
poetry at this time, and a glowmg descripticm of the sub* 
ject of Klopstock's Messiah, with curious remarks upon 
Klopstock himself, we are introduced to the acquaintance 

' of one of the most distinguished writers and philosofrfttcal 
theologians, which adorned (Germany in the last century. 
This is Herder, then the companion of the Prince of 
Holstein-Eutin in a journey to Strasburg. But a few yearn 
older than OoBthe, Herder had already made himsielf % 

> great name m Germany, was regarded with great deference 
by Omthe, and appears to have had uncontrolled influence 
over his mind ; an influence which, if we judge from the 
^uecdetea communicated in tjm Tohune^ he occasionaUy 
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coanoesceiiieiit of their intercourse ooly, with which this 
work makes us acquainted, and the reader may. be curious 
to know soHiething further of Herder. He was bvited to 
fiiickeborg by the Count of B&ckeburg, so famous for his 
services in the employment of the King of Portugal^ 
toward the end oi the seven years* war** After he had 
been several years established there, and acquired a repu* 
tation of the first order, throughout Germany, a vacancy 
occnrred in the theological faculty at Gottingen, and Herder 
W9M pressed to fill it. The nomination was universally 
popular, and was sent by the regency at Hanover to Lon^ 
don, for the king's approbation. This approbation is, in 
general, a mere form ; the case of Herder is the only one 
where it was not. A certain obscure individual, a Gbrman 
chaplain of the king, succeeded in convincing his Majesty 
that Herder was a pestilent heretick, and, to the consterna- 
tion of al, the nomination was rejected. Herder,.unean- 
lime, had resigned his place at Biickeburg, and was thus 
left in the most mortifying manner, without a station or a 
Kvelihood. He thus remained a year, when fortunately a 
vacancy occurred in Weisuur, his friend Go&the had mean- 
tsne become a great man, and possessed the confidence id 
the duke, stnd he bad the satisfaction of procurii^ his 

* He was a ana (says AroheoliolB, in his history of tke seven years* 
war) born to be a oommander, of an oridnal charaeter, universal know- 
ledge, and skill in enginery, acknowledged throogbont Eorope. In hif 
own dominions, he hSd built a singular fortress, called Wilhelmstein* 
in tbe inidsi of a lake, where he bad not a foot of land to begin upon, 
ftske Marshal Save, he was eadowed by nature with great corporeal 
strength* and had accustomed himself, from bis youth, to all sorts of 
fatigue. He sprang the widest ditches, and made the longest Joumeyt 
on foot. Even while commanding general, he lived as a cammoU 
soldier, never undressed himself in the coarse of a siege, permitted 
Ms beard to grow, passed the iii|^ts in the trenches, and slept upoa 
the earth. On horse-back, he swam the widest rivers, and leaped the 
highest hedfces. So great was his insensibility to danger, and so great 
was bi8 confidence in the artillerists trained by him, that in the yesr 
t7fie, upon the birth day of the king of Prussia, he gave a feast to his 
oilcers, and ondered his engineers, who were firiag sahros, to load with 
balls, aad fire at tbe flag, wbH^ was waving over his teat. The kiag 
of Portugal, for his services in organizing his army, gave him the title 
of Altezza, an Order, 100,000 Crusados, and eight gold cannon, each 
weighii^ thirty pounds, on silver carria^» T& CSaoi had the i 
mm malted dawn iitonMNi^.y 
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friend an honourable and comfortable post. There are few 
personSy who operated more decisively on the spirit of the 
fast generation in Germany, than Heroer. 

But to return to the work before us. Ooethe devoted 
himself to Herder, and imbibed from him the strongest 
sentiment of attachment to the Oerman literature, which 
had hitherto filled but a diaproportioned share of his atten^ 
tion and time. He received from him connected criticisms 
npon the progress of the language and the publick taste; 
in the last years, was weaned by him, and somewhat rudely^ 
of many of his former favourite opinions and prepossessions, 
and from this time, perhaps, may be dated the commence- 
ment of that course, which Ocethe has pursued, till he has 
lived to find himself exalted far above his celebrated mas- 
ter, and quoted not only as the perfection of the actual 
German literature, but as the beau ideal of the possible. 
Among the other subjects, however, to which Herder calK 
ed his friend's attention, was that of English literature* 
Swift was his favourite, though there Is little similarity ia 
their manner. Next to Swift, Herder appears to have beea 
fond of Goldsmith, and much is said, in this part of the 
work which we are reviewing, of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
which Herder introduced to their acquaintance. They 
read it in a German translation, and Goethe pronounces it 
one of the best novels ever written. The value of the 
translation we do not know ; few books can suffer more 
than this, in an ordinary one ; and it is evident that Goethe 
has mistaken the tone of the work. It seems to have 
escaped him, that almost every personage in it, that is not 
wicked, is ridiculous ; and that it is Goldsmith's object to 
paint nature as it is, and not to write an elegant fiction, 
mtural, alas, it is to the life ; but the Vicar, his wife, and 
his children have nothing but a negative innocence to com- 
pensate for weakness, for imprudence, and want of every 
species of elevation of character. The Vicar, so far from 
bemg a model of a country minister, has no single quality 
requisite to direct his piety and benevolence in their opera- 
tion on others ; the wife is a very weak and silly woman^ 
and the daughters have none of that dignity which renders 
female innocence and beauty respectable. All this is 
copied from nature; and that the Vicar of Wakefield is 
read more than any other novel is the preof ; but it ia any 
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tbiog rather than a model proposed for imitation m life, and 
no person, perliaps, reads this inimitable boolc^ without wialh* 
ing that the author could have found the materials for 
anotbeft in which he should have given more manliness to 
the virtues of one sex, and more dignity and delicacy to 
those of the other. Could the good-natured, but perpetual, 
and finally disheartening irony of Ooldsmith, have oeen com- 
bined with the more cheerful philosophy of Miss Edge- 
worth ; could we have exchanged Olivia or Sophia simmer- 
ing a wash against Sunday ; for Simple Susan, preparing 
her mother's marigold-broth, we protest, we think virtue 
would have gained more than nature would have lost. So 
powerful was the effect of the Vicar of Wakefield on the 
mind of Otsthe, that he made an effort, in conjunction with 
a fellow student at Strasburg, to witness something like it 
in real life. His friend, accordingly, carried him to the 
house of a country pastor, in the neighbourhood of Stras- 
burgh, in a beautiful village on the banks of the Rhine. 
The family consisted of the minister^ his wife, two daugh- 
ters and a son, who are represented the counterparts of the 
Yicar, and his spouse, Olivia, Sophia, and Moses. Thte 
account of their introduction, and of the progress of 
Ocethe's acquaintance, with the chronicle of what follows, 
as the natural consequence; his love for the Sophia, who hap- 

Sened to t>e named Frederica ; are very pleasant, and would 
oubtless edify the gentle reader. The shudder with 
which he undertook the painful office of saluting his beloved, 
for the first time after tne memorable curse of his dancing 
master's daughter, upon occasion of a game of forfeits, ia 
particularly worthy of notice. It may be conceived^ tbAt 
with gradual practice, his nature revolted less and less, and 
in the sequel of their attachment he so far conquered hit 
superstitious feelings, as to fulfil this office upon every 
becoming occasion, with all due propriety. The real 
goodness of character, propriety of behaviour, cheerfulness 
and sense of Frederica, abstract a little from the poetical 
justice of his deliberately and consciously pursuing tta 
attachment, and vowing an eternal fidelity to her, to which 
his graduation was to put a period. This soon took place; 
he wrote a dissertation on the right of the state to establish 
a church, defended his Thesis, obtained a degree, and took 
ferewell of Frederica, of which the form and manner wer^ 
Vol. IV. No. 11. 32 
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as followv :«-><< In all this conflict and diBtracticfH, I could 
not forbear to see Frederica once more* These were 
painful daji ; the memory of them has not yet left me. 
Afl I reached her my hand once more from my horse, the 
tears stood in her eyes, and my own heart failed me. I 
rode away upon ttie footpath toward Drusenheim, and was 
there surprised by the most singular forebodings. I saw, 
in the mind's eye^ myself riding to meet me, and in m 
dress I had never worn, gray and gold. I roused myself 
from the reverie, and the form was gone. It is remarkable, 
that eight years afterwards, in the dress which I saw in 
vision, and worn then not from choice, but accident, I 
actually found myself on this very path, coming to make a 
visit to Frederica." III. p. 127—128. 

After he returned to Frankfort, he tells us, that her 
answer to a letter he had written, to bid her farewell, broke 
his heart ; and that according to his regular custom, he 
sought relief in poetry. *^l contmued my established 
poetical confessional, that I might, by this self-tormenting 

C nance, gain a title to an inward absolution." The two 
arys in Ooetz of Berlichingen and Clavigo, and the two 
jttdifibrent personages, their lovers, may be considered aa 
the result of these penitent meditations. 

<*But injuries and diseases are easily gotten over in 
youth, because a healthy system of organick life can stand 
surety for the sick onei and afford it time to recover. I 
experienced, too, upon various occasions, the benefit ef 
bodily exercise, and was aroused thereby to a new enjoy* 
Bent of life. I took to riding, in preference to the loung* 
mg, melancholy, oppressive, and, at the same time, tediom 
and profitless wandering on foot, which I had, as related, 
pursued. My companions led me to resume fencing, and, 
above all, a new world opened upon me, at the commence- 
ment of winter, upon my resolving to take up skating, what 
I had hitherto never attempted, tmd in whicn, by practice, 
refleclion, and perseverance, I proceeded in a short time, 
as far as is necessary to partake of the enjoyment, without 
affiBCthig a display of skill. For this new and cheerful 
exercise, we were indebted to Klopstock, and his enthusi- 
asm for this happy species of motion, of which our private 
accounts confirmed the testimony of his odes. I remem* 
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ber, with perfect distmctnesfl, that I iprang ont of bed one 
frostj morniDgi and repeated the lines :— 

*^ Gay in the sense of health, far down ^ 
Have I, with gliding steel, my white path cut 
Along the crystal coverings by the shore. 
How winter's dawning day with softness gilds 
Tiie lake, where night has strowed her brilliant frost 
Like little twinkling stars.*^ 

^'My reflolotion, till now hesitating and wavering, was 
taken, and I flew to a spot where so old a beginner could, 
with most propriety, make his commencement. And, in 
truth, this demonstration of strength deserves all that Klop- 
atock has said of it ; it brings us in contact with the briskest 
•eason of life; calls upon the youth to enjoy his agility to 
the full, and seems calculated to repulse only a rusty age. 
We indulged immoderately in it. We were not satisfied 
with passing a fine sunshby day, in this manner, upon the 
ice ; we continued our exercise tiir late at night. For^ 
whereas, other exertions fatigue the body, this gives it 
constantly new elasticity. The full moon shining forth 
from the clouds, at midnight, over the wide frozen mea- 
dows ; the night-wind whistling against us, in ouf career ; 
the thunder of the ice sinking with the retiring water ; the 
fiingttlar echo of our own motions, recalled, most perfectly, 
the scenes in Ossian. We repeated, by turns, in a half- 
singing declamation, an ode of Klopstock; «nd, as we 
glided toward each other in the dusk, the honest praise of 
the inventor of our jo^ resounded from every tongue. 

** With praise undying shall not he be crowned 
Of healthy joys the inventor, such as not 
The fieiy steed's eareer could ever give, 
Nor noble cricket T III. p. 182—186. 

As we Imve hitherto passed over much, not only of 
interest for itself, but almost necessary to afford a proper 
connexion to the sketches and extracts we have made, so 

* Fuiagei from two odes of Klopitock, one of wbich is entitled 

■Wwwwiy. 
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must we now have respect to our limits, and hasten to the 
last subject, to which we shall Tenture to ask the reader's 
attention. A succinct history of the Imperial Court of 
Judicature, from its foundation in Germany, to the time of 
the Emperour Joseph II, who instituted an inquiry into its 

Iiresent state, and the abuses which had crept into it, is 
bllowed by an account of Ocethe's visit to Wezlar (where 
the sessions of the commission, appointed by the Emperour 
for this purpose, were holden) to witness their proceedings^ 
'^Among the yoqng meii attached tq the legation, was one 
whom we used to caH the bridegroom.^ He was remark- 
able for his calm, even deportment, the clearness of his 
Tiews, his precision of action and speech. His cheerful 
activity, and his persevering diligence, recommended him 
to his superipurs, in such a degree, that he was promised a 
speedy promotion. Justified by this, he engaged himself 
to a lady, perfectly adapted to his character and wishes. 
After the death of her mother, she exhibited such activity 
at the head of a numerous family of children, younger than 
herself; had so sustained her father in his solitary state, 
that a future partner might hope the same for himself and 
his ofispring, and look forward to real domestick bliss. 
Every body allowed, that even without -any such interested 
reference as this, she was a most desirable person. She 
was one of those, who, if they do not inspire a violent 
passion, are formed, notwithstanding, to excite a universal 
complacency. A light fine figure, a pure healthy consti- 
tution, with 'the cheerfulness and activity thence resulting, 
a prompt discharge of the duty of the day ; all this united 
in her.' I always found pleasure iff the contemplation of 
qualities like these, and sought opportunities of associating 
with those who possessed them ; and if I could not dways 
render them, real services, yet I was better contented to 
partake with them, than with others, those innoc^t plea- 
sures which youth has always at hand, and which require 
little effort or cost. As it is also certain that women dress 
fpr each other^s sake, and spar^ no pains to carry dress to 
its perfection among each other, I was ever fond of tfaose^ 
who, in simple ifeatness, afibr^ the friend or the lover, the 

, to be lurried t^ ^k other are called, i^ 
rbpde» 
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silent assurance that it is done for his sake, and that it may 
BO be continued a whole life, without effort or ceremony^ 
Such persons are not engrossed with themselves, they 
have time to contemplate the world around them, calmness 
enough to regulate themselves according to it, and to keep 
even with it. They are prudent and intelligent, without 
laboriously seeking to be, and need for the formation of 
their character but few books. Such was the bride. The 
bridegroom, according to his honest confiding notions, 
made every one, whom he valued, acquainted with her ; 
and as he himself was occupied the greatest part of the 
time, in the duties of his office, he was pleased, if his Pro-* 
mised, after the domestick cares of the ddy, had an oppor- 
tunity of entertaining herself, and enjoying a walk or party 
with her friends of either sex. Charlotte, for so I suppose 
we must call her, was without preteqsions, in a twofold 
sense. First, by nature she was rather formed for general 
good will, than particular passion ; and then she had 
^ready destined herself to a man, who, worthy of her, 
already avowed himself prepared to unite his fortune with 
her's for life. The happiest air breathed around her. 
YeS) if it is pleasant to see parents devoting an uninterrupt- 
ed attention to their children, there is something still more 
beautiful in seeing it done by a child to younger children. 
The new comer, [himself] free from all ties, was at ease in 
the presence of a girl, who, already promised to another, 
would see nothing marked in the most particular attentions, 
and, of course, be so much the more gratified with them. 
He accordingly let the thing take its course, but was soon 
so entangled and enchained, and at the same time treated 
by the young couple with such confidence and kindness, 
that he no longer know himself. He became idle and 
visiMary, because the presence of no one satisfied him, and 
he found that which he needed in the society of a friend, 
who, while she lived for the whole year, seemed only to 
live for the moment. She was pleased to have him attend 
her. Soon he became unable to dispense with being with 
her, for it was she who kept him in countenance with the 
world, as it passed ; and they were soon, in every part of 
an extensive establishment, in the field and the meadow, the 
orchard and the garden, inseparable companions. Did the 
bridegroom's engagement permit him, he bore his part in 
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Hiese recreations; ikey had all three accastomed them* 
selves to each other, without being aware of it; and thej 
did not know how it had come to pass, that they had found 
themselves indispenaable each to the other* And thiM 
they passed their life, one whole fine summer, a genuine 
German Idyl, of which a fertile country was the prose, and 
a pure attachment the poetry. Wandering through ripened 
corn-fields, they enjoyed the dewy mornings; anid the 
song of the lark and the note of tl:^ quail were delightful 
sounds. The warm hours followed ; heavy thunderstorom 
occurred ; they clung more and more to each olher, and 
many a little family trouble was reconciled, by the eath 
stancy of their love. And so followed one day upon ano« 
ther, and each seemed a holiday : the whole calendar must 
have been printed in red. He will understand me, who 
remembers what is prophecied of the hapless-happy friend 
of the new Heloise. * He will sit at his mhtress' feet break<^ 
ing hemp, and will wish so to break hemp to-day, to-morrowy 
the day after, and for ever.' I can only say a word, now, 
of a young man, whose name will be but too often mention* 
ed in the sequel. I mean Jerusalem, the son of the dieo* 
logian, so distinguished at once for the freedom and the 
tenderness of his sentiments. He was also attached to the 
commission : his person was pleasing, of the middle stxe, 
well formed, rather a round than a lengthened face ; soft 
tranquil features, blue eyes, attractive, if not speaking, and 
what else may be imagined in a fiur and handsome youth. 
His dress was that introduted in lower Saxony, in imita* 
tion of the Ei^Ush» a blue frock, yellow waistcoat^ and 
pantaloons and boots. The author never visited him, never 
was visited by him, but met him often at a cemmoo friend^a. 
The manner of the young man was moderate but kind. 
His tastes were very various ; he was particularly pleated 
with the drawings and sketches m which he had cai^^ht the 
atill character of a solitary country. He took little or no 
interest m our amusements ; lived for himself and his reflec- 
tions. The talk was of a decisive attachment to the wife 
of a friend* They were never seen together. Little in 
general was known of him, but that he emphiyed himself in 
the study of the English literature : and, as the son of n 
man in good circumstances, he was not obliged to devote 
himself anxiously 'to business, nor to make great esertions 
for a speedy appointment." HI. p. 281 — ^298. 
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The reader wHI hare noticed here some of the elements 
of that wonderful book. The Sorrows of Young Weriher. 
In the sequel^ of the work before ns, we are made more 
particularly acquainted with the circnmstances of its com* 
position. After a rety characteristick description of the 
sources and workings of those conflicts of the soul, which, 
in the earlier years of life are sometimes felt, and lead to 
desperate results, we have a calm disquisition on the nature 
and means of suicide. **A8 I reflected on these means, 
and looked round in history, I found, among all those who 
had destroyed themselves, no one who had done it with 
anch magnanimity and freedom of spirit, as the Emperour 
Otho. This prince, certainly in his military affairs in a 
bad situation, but by no means in a desperate one, came to 
the conclusion, for the advantage of the empire, which 
already was in some measure his property, and to spare so 
many thousands, to quit the world. He attends a cheerful 
supper with his friends, and the next morning, he is found, 

?ierced, by his own hand, with a sharp dagger to the heart. 
!*hi8 alone seemed to me worthy of imitation ; and I was 
convinced, that no man had a right to leave the world, who 
could not make up his mind to do it like Otho. By this 
conviction I saved myself, not only from the purpose of 
committing suicide, but from my notion in its favour, which 
had crept in upon me as described. Among a considera' 
ble collection of weapons, which I had, I possessed a fine 
nicely ground dagger. This I took regularly every night 
to my bed side, and, before I put out my light, I tried 
whether I could make up my mind to push the point a^few 
inches into my bosom. As I found I could not, I began 
to ridicule myself ; laughed off my gloomy whims, and 
resolved to live. But to do this with comfort, I found it 
necessary to produce some work of imagination, where all 
that I had felt, thought, and fancied on this mighty point, 
should find utterance. I gathered the materials, which had 
already been working together in my mind for two or three 
years ; I realized all the cases, which had made the liveliest 
and deepest impression on me, but could give them no 
form ; I wanted an event, a plot, in which to incorporate 
them. All at once I heard of Jerusalem's death, and, after 
flie first general reports, a most particular and circum- 
stantial account of the event : and in this moment the plan 
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of Werlher was invented. The whole united itself from 
all sides, and became a solid massi as the water in a yessel 
just on the point of freezing, is changed bj the slightest 
agitation into ice.'' III. p. 33(S— 338. * 

Upon this follows a description of his own connexion 
in a Umily and circle of friends, where be was embarrassed 
with discovering a mutual attachment between himself and 
the new married wife, whom he had famitiarlj known 
before her marriage. This wrought upon bis imagination 
again, and touched with the not gentle fingers of experi- 
ence, the last springs of invention. 

** The death of Jerusalem, occasioned by a passion for 
the wife of his friend, aroused me from this dream, and as 
I had before my eyes, not only what had happened in 
common to him and to me, but the similarity, at this very 
moment, of our situations, I was thrown into the most vio- 
lent agitation. It could not be otherwise, than that I should 
breathe into the work, I then undertook, all that glow which 
removes the distinction between the fictitious and the real. 
In addition to this, I completely isolated myself; t forbade 
the visits of my friends, and internally dismissed every 
thought, which did not bear upon this point. On the other 
hand, 1 brought every thing together in my mind which 
had any relation to it, and recalled the immediate occur- 
rences of my own recent experience, of which I had not 
yet made any use. Under these circumstances, and with 
this mental preparation, I wrote Werther in four weeks, 
without having had any plan of the whole, or ever having 
previously sketched any one part on paper." III. p. 348. 

Discouraged by the less enthusiastick reception of uoertz 
of Berlichingen, his first work already published, Goethe 
too hastily aJlowed himself to be affected by the want of 
interest discovered by a friend, to whom he read this 
memorable manuscript, and was on the point of destroy* 
ing or altering it. His friend owned the next day to 
him» that private circumstances, which had occupied his 
mind during the reading, had prevented his hearing a 
word — begged to see it — ^was in ecstasies of approbation — 
and it was published immediately. The sensation it ex- 
cited was, as Goethe says in the work before us, ** great ; 
aye, prodigious." Not only among lovesick maids, not 
only among desponding swains, who dressed themselves in 
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blue coats and yellow pa*^talooiui, and shot themaelvesy of 
wbicb the instances were ai^tuallj notorious ; but the reading 
and judging world, the world of taste, was equally aroused 
by this magick production of the unknown yoathful^author. 
It is said by a very judicious critick, in the Leipzig Journal 
of the Liberal Arts, that << Klopstock was brought into 
notice, by being mentioned by Charlotte in the thunder^ 
atorm, and Lessing, because Emilia Galotti was found on 
the table of Wertber." As to what regards the history, 
we have been told, that the lady mentioned under the name 
of Charlotte above, and who doubtless suggested some cir* 
cnffistances of the character, is now living in Hanover, no 
longer beautiful or young, but the mother of many fine 
children. One more extract relative to this book, must be 
the last which we venture to ofier our readers. 

^< Prepared against all which could be objected to Wer* 
ther [he alludes here particularly to an absurd satire, called 
^ the Joys of Young Werther,' whicli appeared shortly 
after the Sorrows] I was by no means troubled with exceo* 
lions like this ; but I had not anticipated- the insupportable 
torment, to which I was destined from sympathizing bene- 
Tolent souls, who, instead of making me a compliment upon 
the book as they found it, would, one and all, take it as 
great favour, to be informed precisely how much was true : 
Whereupon I was incensed, and expressed myself for the 
BKMt part, not very civilly. For, in order to answer this 
tpieation, I must take my work, on which I had thought so 
long for the sake of givmg it many elements of a poetical 
unity, and disjoint it again, destroy its form, and thereby, 
if not annihilate the materials themselves, at least scatter 
and dissipate them. 

^' I was well aware, upon occasion of this work, what a 
privilege that artist enjoyed, to whom an opportunity was 
granted of studying out a Venus, from several beauties, and 
I took leave myself to form my Charlotte put of varioua 
pretty children, though the leading traits were taken from 
the dearest. The inquisitive world, therefore, was able to 
trace resemblances to several persons, and the ladies them- 
wehres were not entirely indifferent as to which was the 
one. This multiplicity of Charlottes proved a great afflic- 
tion to me ; for, every man who met me, would fain know 
where the genuine was to be found. I tried to get clear, like 

Vol. IV. No. 11, 33 
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Nathan [in Lessing^g Nathan the Wise] with the three rings, 
a mode which may auit auperiour beings, but with which 
neither the believing nor reading publick will put up. I 
fondly hoped to be relieved, in the progress of time, from 
these distressing inquiries, but they, have pursoed me 
through life. I tried to escape, upon my travels, by jour- 
neying incognito, but this resource has been frustrated^ 
and Uius the author of this little work, whatever evil 
he may have caused, has bqen abundantly, yea, supera'* 
bundantly punished, by these overwhelming importunities." 
IIL p. 358. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of Werther, without 
speaking of the form in which it is known to the English 
reader. We think there are two English translations. 
The one which we have seen, besides the omission of 
whole letters and parts of letters, is a miserable catch-pedny 
circulating library production, apparently made from the 
French. Nothing of the genuine Werther is to be seen in 
it, but what was proof against the ignorance of the laji> 
guage, and inferiority to the subject, which mark the trans- 
lation. It is true, this is too often the fate of works of 
taste ; and Richardson's Clarissa is as stiff in the German 
translation made of it, by the celebrated Michaelis, as Wer- 
ther is bold in the current English version. Whether a 
better one is to be expected from England, whose produc- 
tions, good and bad, are reprinted in America with suck 
exemplary diligence, we cannot say. Some of our readers 
have been gratified with the sight of a manuscript transla- 
tion made at home, which is worthy of the inimitable 
original. .' But we must be thinking of a close. We can- 
not, therefore, give an account of the curious interview of 
Lavater and Ooethe, nor present our readers with the 
anecdotes of this very origmal man. It is these whiclit 
with the visit of the duke of Weimar, with his family, to 
Frankfort, who, like all Germany, would gratify his curio- 
^i^Yf by seeing the author of Werther, that form the moat 
Considerable remaining contents of this third, and, as yet, 
last volume. Werther was published at the age of twenty- 
five years ; at what age Gcethe accepted the invitations of 
the duke of Saxe (Weimar) with whom, in his travels in 
Italy, and ever since at his residence at the Athens of 
Germany, he has been connected^ we are unable to saj. 
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A foarth rolame of these memofrs is expected soodi and in 
the manner in which thej are written, it is not easj to saj, 
what will be their limit. 

We cannot but make a general remark or two, upon the 
specimen alBbrded oCthem in the volumes, which we have 
hid before the reader. It were presumption for foreigners 
like ourselves, to offer a criticism on' (heir style : else we 
would speak of its matchless elegance and ease, its occa- 
sional naf vet6, constant grace and uniform freedom from 
affectation. Would one see a pure model of the 6er« 
man language, in its best form, it is to be sought in these 
volumes. We cannot, however, speak so decisively of the 
manner, in which the book is made up. The interest, felt 
in a man like Ooethe, extends, it is true, wide around, from 
bimself, to many persons and things, else indifferent, with' 
which he is connected. But we have not been able to sop* 
press the feeling, that not a little is detailed with 'faithful 
minuteness, especiadly in the first volume, over which the 
eye of the reader, if be does not happen, like ourselves, to 
be a conscientious reviewer, will lightly pass ; and a good 
deal, upon which the attention must languish, and from 
which " memory will return without a trophy." Persons 
are introduced, not otherwise known, and when known, of 
no great request, and whose interference, instead of form* 
ifigthe necessary connexions between parts really of great 
interest, fatigues the curiosity of the reader. This might,* 
it priorif be inferred, from finding three volumes of 500 

Images each, occupied with the first twenty^six years of hhi 
ife, and, notwithstanding it is as an author, that the world 
is interested in him, involving an account of his two first 
productions only. With this qualification, however, these 
volumes are, and the succeeding ones, if composed in the 
same manner, still more will be a rich repository of the lite* 
rary history of his age, by the man who wears its crown. 
The anecdotes of Gellert, of Klopstock, of Lessing, of 
Wiehnd, of Herder, and Lavater are numerous, in the pre* 
sent volumes, and the literary progress of the age passes in 
regular and constant' review. One sees by what degrees 
and of what elements it was formed. That which one least 
aees, or rather least can comprehend, is the mystery of the 
man, Who describes it all, and constituted so great part; 
Aa respects Ocethe himself, though it was his design to 
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give an account of the devdopment and progreaa of liii 
genius, and the formation of hia literary cbaractery and 
f iioagfa we see the immediate events, that wrought npon 
bim, yet no satisfactory explanation can be made, but that 
of assuming the original inspiration of Genius* One sees 
not how, from the somewhat vulgar associations of his ear* 
tier youth, and from the very moderate refinement of al< 
most all pf them, as far as these volumes carry us, be learn* 
ed that exquisite feminine delicacy which we aee in his 
Tasso, nor does one know how, in his very miscellaneoas 
education, bis capricious and irregular habits, and bis im* 
moderate mixture in society, he found an opportonky to 
make himself one of the distinguished learned Qiien> of the 
most learned age. As for his style, it is of course original, 
and (hough since his commencemeut, others - have written 
German well, Werther fas as remarkable for its rhetorical 
purity as its moral power. 

As there is more or less practical philosophy, in all bio* 
graphical compositions, there is very much to be traced, 
by the understanding reader, in the present. There are 
not a few instances of that conflict, known also to the fa** 
thers, of the spirit with the flesh*, the inner with the outer 
man, of the freedom of the will with the necessity of oa^ 
ture, the pleasure of the individual with the conventioBS oC 
society, of the emergency of the case with the despotiam of 
the rule* ft is this, which while it makes the interest o( 
life, makes the difficulty of living. It is a struggle indee4 
between unequal powers, between the man who hi a con* 
0cious moral person, and nature, or events, or bodies of 
«ien, which either want personality or unity ; and hence tho 
man, after fearful and desolating war, sometimes rtaea oo 
the ruins of all the necessities of nature and all the pre* 
scriptions of society. But what these want in personaIit7f 
they possess in number, in recurrency, in invulnerability. 
The spirit of man, an agent indeed of -curious power, and 
boundless resource, but trembling with sensibilities, tender 
and irritable, goes out against the inexorable conditions of 
destiny, the lifeless forces of nature, or the ferocious cruel^ 
ty of the multitude ; and long before the hands are wearj, 
00 the invention exhausted, the heart may be broken ns 
tho warfare. Of this contest, something may be %eeB . in 
tho Yolumea before us^ It is true, that H is preciaely iipo« 
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tbk point, that the mixture of <' Fiction and Fact," in what- 
ever seme it be understood, will most directly operate and 
be most likelj to mislead us. It is this verj conflict from * 
which the elements of poetry are drawn, and the thin veil, 
which separates the actual from the imaginary, may be 
wafied aside before the author or the reader are aware of 
the confusion* This however is, in point of practice, a 
aouilter of little moment. It bath been found that exjperi- 
ence is the only teacher here, and that the lessons of ex- 
perience itself are hard to learn* and light to be forgotten. 
The observatiim we make of others passes through the 
mind as the unreal images pass over the glass ; and we soon 
learn to bear the sorrows of others, with christian resigns* 
tion, to rejoice, with becoming moderation, in their prosperi- 
ty, and a little whisper breathes to us, from the bottom of 
our hearts, that we are an exception from the sway of the 
circumstahces, which are sweeping all around us before 
them* There is suffering enough, but no selfishness in 
this ; and the heart indeed generally connects itself with 
fewer or more congenial beings. If^ like most friendships, 
this connexion is one of moderate complacency, arising 
from the. mutual perdbption of pleasing qualities, and the 
nwitnal interchange of kind offices, so far from furnishing 
effiective alliance of several, in the warfare, which ail 
wage, it ia the very jpoint, upon which the first attack is 
often made, and the nrst sorrows felt. If it is that myste- 
rious and total sympathy of soul with soul, and heart with 
heart, which sometimes exists, but is oftener imagined, 
then, indeed, our army against the foe is strengthened, but 
in equal proportion, the measure of our vulnerability in« 
creased. 

In returning from these reflections to the work, which sug* 
gested them, and to the great man, who forms its subject, 
we shall rejoice if we have succeeded in increasing the 
interest our readers feel in him. Ocethe is as yet but in* 
adequately known to us, by the translation of Werther and 
the work of Madame de Stael ; but it is an injustice to our- 
selves to indulge such an ignorance of the literature and 
the men, which are working upon the condition of the hu- 
man mind with such powerful engines. One could wish 
that such works, as that before us, might be read in Ameri- 
ca, were it only to cross the race pf English and French 
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literature, which has been propagated so long among ua, 
that it is in danger of mnning out. Were we called upon 
to saj which isr the master-piece of Goethe, we should, with 
some hesitation, pronounce it to be Faust, that alien from 
the empire of criticism. This work is idready known to 
our readers, from the account of Madame de Stael, inade- 
quate as a judgment, formed upon French models is, to de- 
cide upon a production like tne one in question. As for 
the specimens of the work itself, as they appear in the 
English translation of Madame de StaePs Germany, our 
readers would suspect us of exaggerating, were we to say 
bow far they are below being even a shadow of a shade. 
In the first place, the French language is as inadequate to 
render the Uerman of Faust, as that dialect of our indians 
was to render the Bible, in which no word was found to render 
laiiicef in the story of Sisera, but that which signifies Eel* 
poL Madame de Staei, feeling this, has attempted nothing 
more than an imitation ; and it is a job translation of this 
French imitation, which is all the English reader has of 
Faust* As for the piece itself, considered as a poetical 
work, we do not know that it is of unexampled excellence, 
and it is far from being free from mifch, which must needs 
be called stuff.- But there are flights and touches, we think, 
of which it would not be easy to find a parallel, since 
Shakspeare. And the introduction of the Easter hymn, as 
a chorus, in the moment when Faust would swallow the 
laudanum, seefns to us not only a most admirable dramatick 
invention, but a flight of poetry of the truest sublimity,, 
and an appticatioo of religion to life, of the roost touching 
kind. One has only to imagine the situation of a desperate 
man, wearied of life, and lifting the fatal cup to his lips ; 
in the darkness of midnight, before the morn of Easter: 
in the moment of his destruction, the chime of bells and 
chaunting choir of the neighbouring church are heard, and 
the poison drops from his hand, beneath the heavenly ac« 
cents that reach him from the chorus of angels, ** Christ is 
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The life and studies of Benjamin West, Esq. President 
of the Royal Academy of London^ prior to his arrival 
in England, compiled from materials furnished by 
him^eff. By John Oalt. Philadelphia, M* Thomas. 

There are not many individuals by whom tbis country 
has acquired a greater degree of celebrity from its being the 
place of their birth, than from the subject of these Memoirs. 
There are few artists whose works have been more decid- 
edly popular, or more extensively made known by en- 
gravings. The Dealh of Wolfe^ for instance, has been 
more widely diffased than perhaps, any picture of the last 
century. This was the first painting which gave Mr* 
West celebrity on his arrival in England, from Italy ; and 
as it was the. first instance where the modern costume was 
introduced in a serious historical subject, its appearance 
formed an important epoch in the art, and established the 
character of the painter, as a man of genius. When we 
consider this gentleman's success, and the situation in 
which he was born, we can find few instances so remarka- 
ble in their contrast, or from which we should so little ex- 
pect to see a similar character arise. If we were to select 
a probable origin for a President of a Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts, the last situation we should think of would be 
a remote, thinly peopled province, where luxury and the 
arts had not yet penetrated, and from an obscure village, 
to select a child of Quakers, at that time, practising ait 
their original simplicity and austerity, and holding the fine 
arts in abomination ; yet such was the origin of Mr. West. 
Without further reflections on this theme, which is rather 
a fruitful one, we shall abbreviate the narrative of the aulhor, 
and give a rapid sketch of the early events of the painter's 
life, from the work before us. 

Mr. West was born near Springfield, in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, October lOtb, irp8. The family emigrated 
to America in 1699. Mr. last's birth was a striking 
proof of the force of oratory, since it was immediately 
owing to the powerful manner in which his mother was ex- 
cited, by the preaching of a celebrated speaker among the 
Quakers, in which he was developing, in a prophetiek 
and enthusiastick style, the future glories^of America. 
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Tbis circurnvtance of bis birth was a snliject of cMvent* 
lion, and made a strong impressioii on the bmuiy and 
friends ; the ardent preacher, when oo a visit a few days 
after, naturally enough predicted that the child, whom he 
had been thus instrumental in introducing into the world, 
would be no ordinary man, and he charged his father to 
watch over his character with the utmost degree of pater* 
sal solicitude ; an injunction which was not lost upon him. 

He made his first efibrt at delineation in hiif seventh 
year, at a time when he had never seen a picture or an 
engraving. An elder married sister had come to make a 
visit to her parents, and brought her infant with her. This 
child, placed in the cradle,^ was left in care lof the boy, 
while its mother and grandmother went out for a few 
minutes. The child smiled in its sleep, and its beauty 
attracted his attention forcibly ; observing some paper and 
pens, with red and black ink, on the table, he made an at- 
tempt Jo draw the countenance-— hearing the approach of 
his mother and sister, he attempted to concesd what he 
had been doing, but perceiving his confusion, they ques- 
tioned him, and the paper was produced, with an entreaty 
to his mother not to be angry — she looked at the drawing 
with evident pleasure, and said to her daughter, ** I declare 
he has made a likeness of our little Sally," imd kissed him 
with fondness and satisfaction. This drawmg must have 
had merit, since its likeness was thos perceived, and it is 
interesting, as being the first impulse of genins io a man who 
became afterwards so celebrated. 

Soon after this event, he was sent to school, and allowed 
to draw with pen and ink. In the course of the sommer, 
a party of Indians paid their annual visit to Springfield, 
and being amused with his sketches of birds and flowers, 
they tau^t him to prepare the red and yellow cdoura, 
with which they painted their ornaments ; his mother gave 
him indigo, and he thus became possessed of the three 
primary colours ; we may say with the author on this oc- 
casion, that '< a painter who would embody the metaphor 
of an artist instructed by nature, could scarcely imagine 
any thing more picturesque, than the real bcident of the 
Indians instructing West to prepare the prisoiatick co- 
lours." 
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His drawugs attracted the attenlioo of the neighbotlrdj 
and some of these regretting that he had no pencils, ho 
inquired what they were, and was told that they were 
made of Camel's hair drawn into a quill. As there were 
no Camels in America, a favourite black cat, of his father's, 
suggested a substitute. Grimalkin's tail firsts and then her 
back, supplied his wants, till his father observed the con« 
dition of his favourite, and lamented it as the effect of 
disease ; the young artist with proper contrition explained 
the cause of the appearance, and the father was too moch 
amused and delighted with his boy's ingenuity to express 
any anger. A Quaker from Philadelphia, Mr. Penning-* 
ton, seeing the drawings of litUe Benjamin, on a visit he 
made the family, sent him, on his return, a box of paints 
and pencils, some pieces of canvas, and six engravings* 
The arrival of this box excited in him the utmost rapture^ 
but his emotions were particularly roused by the sight of 
the engravings, never having seen one before, or knowing 
that such things existed* He kept the box by his bedside 
during the night, frequently risbg to touch and know that 
it was safe, and at day-light removed it to a garret, and 
immediately began to copy the engravings on the canvas. 
He absented himself from school, and when the schook* 
master complained, his mother recollected seeing him often 
go up stairs, and went up to the garret, where she found 
him at work, and that he had formed a composition out of 
two of the engravings. She was so delighted with these, that 
she kissed him in a transport of affection, and excused him 
to the schoolmaster. This unfinished sketch is still in Mr« 
West's possession, and the author speaks of having seen 
it in the same room with that sublime performance, ** Christ 
rejected," sixty-seven years afterwards. An anecdote 
of this kind shews a strong ^vocation for his art, and 
the faculty must have been almost innate, which was 
thus exerted, without having seen any models to excite imif 
tation. 

A friend lent him the works of Fresnoy and Richard^ 
son ; the perusal of these heightened his enthusiasm, . and 
an amusing anecdote is given of this effect^ which we shsll 
extract. 

Tol. IV. No.ll. 34 
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^ The «ffect rf the enthusiatoi kispif ed by Rkhardsoa 
«fld Freflooj may be conceiTed from the following ioci- 
dent. Soon after the young artist had returned to Spriag«- 
fieid, one of his achool-fellowfl, on a Saturday's half-hoU- 
day engaged him to give up a party at trap-ball, to ride 
with htm to one of the neigbouring plantations. At the 
iimt appointed the boy came, with the horse saddled.^ 
West inquired how he was to ride ; * Behind me/ said 
the bby ; but Benjamin, full of the dignity of the profes* 
sion to which he felt himsetf destined, answered, that he 
never would ride behind any body. ^ O ! very well then,' 
said the good-natured boy, * you may take the saddle, and 
i win get up behind you.' Thus mounted, they proceed-* 
ed on their excursion ; and the boy began to inform hm 
oomponion, that his father intended to seiid .him to be Mm 
apiw^tice. * la what faasiness V inquired West ; * a 
tailor,' answered the boy. ^ Surely^' said West, < yoa 
will Revier folbw that trade ;' animadvertiag upon its femi<' 
nhie c^baracter. The other, however, was a shrew^ 
iODnd4ieaded lad, and defended the election very stontlyt 
haying that his father had made choice of it for him, and 
that the person with whom he was to leant the busiaesa 
fMs much respected by aM his neighboors. , * Bat what 
do yon intend to be, BeDJtmin V West answeac^, that Jia 
had not thought at all on the subject, but he sboidd like tw 
lieapnnter. * A painter!' exclaimed the boy, ^ what 
Iwrt of a trade is a painter ? I never heard of anch a flung.^ 
^ A painter,' said West, * is a companion for kings mi 
olfperomN.' '* Sorely yon are mad,' rqplied the boyv 
fiar there are no snch peo[de in America.' ^Yeqr 
tme,^ anawered Benjamin,* * but there are plenty in other 
paiinoi the world.' Tlie other, still more amazed at the 
kppajient afasupdlty 4tf this speech, reiterated, m a tesie «f 
fveater sm-priae, * you are am^ely quite mad.' To lUs 
Sbe evthnsiast replied by asking him if he really intended 
to be a tailor. * Most certainly,' answered the other* 
^TUen you may ride by yourael^ for I will no loftger 
loeep jnaur company,' aaid Went, and, alightiDg, iuuaor 
ttiltely netamed iiome." 

He now went on, coiptantly makii|g a 4^gress in hia 
profession, till it became a serious question wiu the ^ua- 
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kttty whether he shauld be allowed to pursue a professioa so 
obnoxious to their narrow tenets* A meeting was held» 
fanaticism; for oncei took the side of genius, and after an aoi* 
mated holding forth of one of the principal speakers, they 
ail a^eed he should follow the profession, the men laid 
hands upon him, and the women kissed him. This was in 
his sixteenth year ; he then went on for some years, paint* . 
ing portraits for his support, till he had obtained means, aid; 
ed by the patronage of two or three gentlemen, to go \^ 
Rome. He embarked from Philadelphia, in 1769, being 
then twenty-one years of age, for Leghorn, and from thence 
proceeded, with several letters of introduction, in company 
widt a French Courier. On his arrival at Rome, he had 
the good fortune to alight b the house where there were 
one or two Engjisfa gentlemen, who immediately ** took 
him up,'' and he was introduced that very evening among 
the patrons and admhers of the arts ; though every one, 
when they heard of the arrival of an American, to study 
painting, took him to be an Indian of course. He met with 
very liberal treatment and disinterested advice from the 
celebrated Raphael Mengs^ the first artist of his time ; and 
lAer passing three years in Italy, passed through France 
after the peace of I76d, and arrived in England. A good 
anecdote is given of his first visit to the Apollo Belvedere. 
The Italians having then bo other idea of Americans, but 
that they were savages, supposed he must have received 
the education of one, and were curious to see the effect that 
would be produced on his mind, by these master-pieces of 
art; for this purpose an arrangement was made in the 
evening to accompany him to the Vatican the next day, 
which visit ia thus described. 

^' At the hour appobted, flie company assembled ; and 
a procession, consisting of upwards of thirty of the most 
mi^BificeDt equipagee in tiie capital of Christendom, and 
WkeA with some of the most erudite characters in Europe, 
conducted the young Q^uaker to view the master-pieces of 
art. It was agreed that the Apollo should be first submit- 
ted to his view, becaase it was toe moat perfect work among 
dl the omameots of Rooie ; and, consequently, the best 
cakukted to produce that effect which the company were 
ansuooa to witness. The statue thoa stood in a case, en^ 
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cloB«d with doors, whieh coiild be so opened u to disclose 
it, at once, to full iriew. West was placed in the situatioo 
where it was seen to the most advantage, and the specta- 
tors arranged themselves on each side* When the l^eeper 
threw open the doors, the artist felt himself snrprised with 
a sudden recollection, altogether different from the gratifi* 
cation which he had expected ; and, without being aware 
of the force of what he said, exclaimed, " My Ck>d, how 
like it is to a young Mohawk warrionr !*' The Italians, ob«^ 
serving his surprise, and hearing the exclamation, requested 
Mr. BU>bin8on to translate to them what he said ; and they 
were excessively mortified to find, that the god of their 
idolatry was compared to a Savage. Mr. Robinson men- 
tioned to West their chagrin, and asked him to give some 
more distinct explanation, by informing him what sort of 
people the Mohawk Indians were. . He described to hina 
their education ; their dexterity with the bow and arrow ; 
the admirable elasticity of their limbs; and how much their 
active life expands the chest, while the quick breathmg of 
their speed in the chase, dilates the nostrils with that appa* 
rent consciousness of vigour, which is so nobly depicted in 
the Apollo. * I have seen them often,' added he, <stand«- 
ing in that very attitude, and pursuing, with an intense eye, 
the arrow which they had just discharged from the bow.' 
This descriptive explanation did not lose by Mr* Robin*' 
son's translation. The Italians were delighted, and allowed, 
that a better criticism had rarely b6en pronounced on the 
merits of the statue." 

There is no great painter who has ever covered so much 
canvas as Mr. West with his own hand. Many of the 
celebrated artists of Italy and Flanders only sketched a 
great part of the pietures which bear their name, which 
were then painted by their scholars, the master giving the 
finishing touch ; but all the great works produced by Mr. 
West have been wholly painted by himself, and when the 
number of these is considered, it will be found, that fifty 
years of steady and ardent application were necessary for 
the purpose. Under great simplicity of manners, the pre- 
sence of genius is soon recognised by those who converse 
with Mr. West on any of the fine arts. His life has been 
0n« of devoted enthusiasticfc pursuit of bis pro£sssion» and 
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he ban alwayv maintained a spotless purity of cbaracler ; 
and if he has lived to enjoy the q»prectation of bis merits 
by the pnUick, and to receive more magnificent pecuniary 
rewards for bis works than any other artist envy itself will 
be disarmed^ when it is considered that these rewards and 
this admiration are given to a man, whose genius seems 
brighter at the close of life, and who, bordering on four- 
score, still composes with all the fire of youth, and labours 
with all the assiduity of manhood. Of his merits, as a 
painter, we do not now mean to speak, his colouring is 
doubtless defective, but his drawings, his sketches, and 
these are the trials of gemus, are, we believe, admitted by 
all to be surpassed by no artist of his time. 

This work is an interesting one, but we object to its 
style; the anecdotes pf Mr. West's life might be so 
spoken of, if he were dead ; but in his lifetime many of the 
expressions are mispbced. What would be only justice, 
^* past mortem " wdl, during his lifetime, be apt to impli- 
cate him in Mr. Oalt's want of taste, and give to some of 
the passages an ly pearance of inflated vanity. 



jif. TuUii CiuraniM Optra OmniOy tic. ttc. 2\>m. XX. 

We have, on a former occasion, written a few lines to 
call the attention of all the friends of classick learning, to 
this honourable undertaking of our publishers ; which is 
DOW in an- advanced state, by the publication of the present 
volume, which completes tli^ works of Cicero. Their ori- 
ginal design was to produce an entire edition of the Latin 
Classicks. We hope the patronage of the publick will enable 
them to carry it into execution. Though this edition con- 
sists of only seven hundred and fifty copies, yet in so volumi- 
nous a work, a considerable capital is involved, as the aggre- 
gate of Cicero, alone, amounts to fifteen thousand volumes. 
It is their intention to commence the publication of Tacitus, 
from the \eii of Oberlin, the next spring, under the liberal 
patronage of the University at Cambridge, to whom they 
have been already much indebted. It is worthy of remark. 
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that this ifl the only literarj ioatittttioii) which« M a body, 
have coantenanced this enterprise. Is there not aooie* 
thing of lukewarmoess towards claaaick literature, in thus 
neglecting an exertion in the cause which they are all insti- 
tated to support? Would not all the Colleges in the United 
States act with policy, as well as liberality, in subscribing 
for a few sets of this fint American edition of the Classicks, 
which they might present as rewards to their distinguished 
students? Booksellers are sometimes, and no doubt justly, 
accused of publishing trash, as managers of theatres are 
reprpached with bringing out pantomimes and mere spec- 
tacles ; but the publick taate directs in all these cases, and 
all who minister towards it in any way, most consult its 
wishes. An arduous attempt has here been made, to pub- 
lish a series of works of sterling value ; if Aose who know 
how to appreciate, feel nothing but indilerence towards it» 
they must not Uame booksellers if they consult their own 
interest, aadjpablish only the ephemeral productioos, which 
are alone rehshed by the sickly taste of the publick* 

We shall make only one additioaal suggestion, wfaieh 
Ihose who have any acquaintance with the biblionumioi 
will know to be well founded ; this is the first American 
odition, and is a very small as well as a very correct one ; 
It will therefore from thu circumstance, have a peculiar 
▼aloe hereafter; and as works of this kind have a solid, 

Crmanont value, all over the worM, there can never be a 
m in mvesting oiooey in books of this description ; they 
jtwajw oomnymd a certaia price. 
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[We did not receive the fotlowiD^ interetting discmine in 
time to place it in the miscellaneous part of the Journal i 
and haye deferred one or two articles of BerieWi which 
oor readevi will not regret^ to make room for it here.] 



inamgunl Addr^sSf dMwed in <he Chapel ai C 
bridge, December I h 1 81«* By Jacob Bigekm, M. Dt 
Ibmfard Profeseor m Harvurd " 




HvvLAM iDgeiMtttjt in aU agea of^e wwrld, 
directed to Ae acquiailion of power. The aidlple bodily 
alrengfth, with which meime haa endowed erery owe; the 
kirentioiia which we have sought wot to estend and impvove 
eur physical ability ; the craft and anbtloty with which we 
learn to operate on our leUow«beang8 have been atrikmgly 
eaaployed, at ail timea, ior the promotiOB of ihia wfayect. 
Those men have been great, who have bmight olhen wader 
their dominion ; who have awayed them by thdr doqnence, 
or influenced Ihem by the ascendency of thdr chancier ; 
or who, by enlarging the boondaiaaa of human kaowledget 
have increaaed the extent of their ei9P resoarces, and 
obtained a conirol over the creataoo around them* 

Power, when acquired, may have centred and terminated 
wtith the individual, or it may have become the common ^ock 
of society, and descended from one age to another* In thit 
respect, we find a remarkable difference between the civil 
ana the philosophical history of the world* The power 
which men and nations exercise in regard to each other, i» 
temporary and transient* The greatest individoala have 
Bved to see the decline of eferj thing upon which tfieir 
grestDesa repoaed. Societiea and political institutionar 
which have been distinguiahed in thenr ascent, have been 
not leaa remarkable in their fidl* Thoae nationa and 
giaveramenla which, in iMEnwr times, have subdued their 
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competitors and controlled, for ft time, the destinies of a 
great portion of the world ; are now erased from the list of 
empires, and, perhaps, recognised only in name. 

In the history of philosophy, on the other hand, every 
thing is permanent and progressive. The triumphs of the 
human mind over the obstacles that oppose its progress, have 
never been suspended in any period of the world. The inge- 
nuity of mankind has never ceased to devise successful means 
of perpetuating its own empire. It has never forgotten how 
to subjugate the elements to its will, and to reduce all natural 
agents into ministers of its pleasure and power. What one 
age has acquired, another has not lost, but each succeeding 
generation have taken up the conquest where their predeces- 
sors had relinquished it ; and if they have not been able to 
advance uito unexplored regions, they have, at least, sacri- 
ficed nothing, of what was already won. Those sciences 
4Hid ^vts, which giv« mankind an ascendency over the crea- 
tion aboiit them, have never, for a moment, escaped from 
their direction and use. The navigation of the sea and the 
cttltivatian of the earth, the forging of metals and the fash- 
ioning of wood, though their origin is beyond the memory 
of man, yet have continued wiQioot ceasing, even to the 
present day, to be extended and improved. 

In the progress of philosophy, we have also the con- 
soling evidence, that its uniform tendency has been to 
ameliorate the condition and promote the happiness of 
mankbd* Its effect is not merely to aggrandize the indivi« 
duals who cultivate it, but likewise to benefit those who may 
be within the sphere of its influence. The branches of natu- 
ral science, in particular, have this excellence, that they do 
not termittlite in oiere speculation, but that most of them have 
a direct bearmg upon the wants of society, and tend to ob- 
jects of real use. But these are not the only inviting featorea 
in their character. As they have hitherto been uniformly 
progressive, so they will continue to be ; and the analogy of 
their previous growth affords an unlimited prospect for the 
future. Even at the present period of improvement, there 
is much to be learned in natural science ; and the student* 
who would be serviceable to his country, may enlist him- 
self in this department of labour, almost with the certamty 
of being able to contribute something to the general good. 
He ne^ not despair at the amount c^ preparatory acquis!- 
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tion which seems necessarj to qaaiify bim for usefulnesi* 
The paths to eminence are less circttitoiis in this, than in 
some of the more .abstract departments of knowledge. 
Many of the important discoveries in physics have been 
made by men young in life, restricted in leisure, and per* 
baps uninformed in the elegant branches of literature. 
The avenues to distinction in natural science, are propor* 
tionate to the muftipiicity of its objects. Independent of 
the general subjects of investigation! which are. open in all 
countries alike, there are opportunities exclusively local« 
peculiar to the place of one's own residence, by the study 
and improvement of which his labours may become inter* 
esting and valuable. This remark may well be brought 
home to our own country. If any one here despair of 
successfully cultivating those branches of physical science, 
which are pursued by learned men in other parts of the 
globe, with large establishments and expensive endowmenta, 
let him see if there are not subjects within the circle his of 
own walks, which' are neither arduous in their character nor 
expensive in their cultivation, and which lie open to hia 
unassisted industry. A multitude of such subjects he may 
find in the face and features of our continent : its structure 
and composition ; its capacity for the different branches of 
agriculture, the improvements of which, its present appro- 
priations are susceptible; its geography; its climate and 
meteorology ; its influence on the human body and the hu- 
man mind ; its diseases ; its natural productions, minerals, 
plants, and animals ; the resources which it has already 
derived from these, and those which it has yet to discover ; 
the local exigences and wants, which may be supplied by 
the application of foreign inventions and known improve- 
ments, or by the contrivance and adaptation of new ones ; 
in short, whatever may tend to increase the facilities of 
subsistence, and the welfare of those among whom we live. 

Motives of philanthropy may urge the pursuit of sub- 
jects like these, but the calls of patriotism prefer even m 
stronger claim. The place of our birth and residence is 
the proper sphere and object of our exertions.^ It does not 
become us to complain of its disadvantages, and de- 
scant upon the superiority of more favoured spots. We 
should rather consider how we may overcome its de« 
fects, and improve its real advantages. We should also 
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ieei whether its irremediable faults are not, b wonmt in* 
itaacety productive to os of good aa well as of eyiL 

The portion of country in which it is our fortune to liTe^ 
is not one of exuberant soil aod spontaneous plentj. The 
summer of New-England does not elicit a second burden 
from our trees, nor is even our annual harrest exempt from 
the c<^ntingency (tf failure. Winter maintains here a lonf 
and late influence upon the seasons, and frosts are visiting 
us in the latest breezes of springs Our territory is inter- 
rupted by extensive masses of rock, and broken by moun- 
Imns intractable to cultivation. Our thin and penurioua 
soil rests upon beds of granite, upon flint and sand, which 
drain it of its moisture, while themselves afford no pabuluas 
fiNT its vegetation. Whatever is raised from the bo8om of 
the earth must be extorted by assiduous and painful cul« 
tnre, and a labourious vigilance is necessary to insure tb« 
fruits of the year- 
Yet has this part of our country become the most popu* 
Uhis and enlightened in the continent upon which we live. 
The very causes which seemed at variance with our pros* 
perity, have proved its most powerful promoters. A vigor 
and hardihood of character have grown up, out of the evila 
which they had to combat ; and a spirit of enterprise and 

Crseverance, unknown in more luxurious climates, haa 
come the characteristic of our population. The intelli- 
gence and the untiring application which were at first th« 
offspring of necessity, nave eventually exhibited ample 
fruits in the features of our land. Cultivated grounds and 
ornamental dwellings, wealthy cities and flourishing institu* 
tions have arisen upon a spot, where nature was never lavish 
of her gifts. A spirit of frugality and a talent of inven- 
tion, have more than supplied the disadvantages of our 
natural situation. Around us is comfort, and plenty, and 
health. Our faculties are not exhausted by the debilitate 
log heats of a sultry summer, nor our constitutions assailed 
by the miasmata of pestilential marshes. In our climate 
youth is active, and manhood is hardy. A spirit ^ 
adventure carries us every where in pursuit of the means 
of living, an^ there is no part of the world in which the 
New-Enghod character is not represented. The means of 
inforndatioB are cherished in our humblest villages; our 
cities aie but little kfissted with the crimes of the oUer 
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coQliiiciitt and ftmong us te an extent perhaps unexaoipled, 
tbe reign of ioteUigence and of principle supersedes lii^ 
coercion of law. 

Under so distinguished advantages, let us not eomplain 
of our lot in a country which gives us natural talents, and a 
climate which calls them into action. We should rather 
consider, that the health and alacrity which we possess, are 
not tbe coBimon tenants of a rank and luxuriant clime ; that 
the sultrj and tepid breezes which multiply the fruits of 
the earth and render their qualities more exquisite, do not 
bring with them a keener relish, a more healthy circulation 
or a ra^re vigorous frame. Few countries can boast of 
being what Italy was in the time of her ancient poets, at 
once the parent of fruits and of men.^ Luxury and indo* 
fence are the w«ll known concomitants of a torrid atmo»> 
phere and an exuberant soU. If, in our porthem and wintry 
olimate, we are strangers to the rich profusion of a southern 
soil ; we have the oonsolation that this climate, while it 
yields us but a seaaty harvest for a laborious cultivation, 
yields us at the same time a blessing, for which there can 
be no eqoivi^nt, ^the capacity of enjoyment that results 
firom vigour of body and activity of mind. 

In science and the arts, notwithstanding the infancy of 
our mtitulioos, and the embarrasment which most indi- 
viduals experience from the necessity of attending to the 
caUs of business, we have not been wholly without improve* 
ment, and are perhaps not destitute of a name. The re- 
searches of most of our ingenious men have had utility for 
ttieir object. They have been performed in intervals ta* 
ken from professional duties, and have been impeded by a 
deficiency of books and means. We have had little of tho 
parade, of operation, yet we have sometimes seen the fruits 
of silent efficiency and perseverance. We have had few 
learned men, but many useful ones. We have not often 
seen individuals among us, like the laborious Germans, 
spending their lives in endless acquisitions, while perhaps 
themselves add little to the general stock of knowledge ; yet 
we have had men of original talents, who have been fortu« 
nate enough to discover some province in which they were 
qualified to be serviceable to their conatry and mankind. 
We have had ingenious mechanicians, skilful projectors, 
profound mathematicians, and men well versed in the use- 
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(n\ learning of their time. The progress of oar internal 
knproTements, and the high state of the mechanic arts 
among us, as well as in our sister states, has entitled us to 
the character of a nation (rf* inventors. The individoals who 
have originated and promoted such improvements, have 
often been men unambitious of fame, whose lives have past 
in obscurity ; yet there have sometimes been those among 
lis, whose labours have attracted the honorable notice of 
foreigners, and reflected lustre upon the country of their 
birth. It has even been oiir fortune to impose obligations 
on others, and there are services of our citizens which are 
now better known than their names. There are some 
things which, if gathered from the ashes of obscurity, might 
serve to shed a gleam upon our literary reputation, and to 
make known at least the light they have kindled for others* 
It lA a fact perhaps not general!/ realized, that the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, the Royal Socie- 
ty of Great Britain, and the Royal Institution of London, 
all of them are in a measure indebted for their birth apd 
first foundation to natives or inhabitants of New-England.' 

Among those whom we shall longest remember, are men 
whose memory is associated with our own institutions, or 
with the sciences, which they laboured to promote. While 
we pass over the distinguished names of the Winthrops 
and Bowdoin, we should not forget that Franklin, the 
philosopher of the western world, was a native of New- 
England, and a son of our own metropolis. It was his for- 
tune to live in times of political importance, and to find in 
science some paths untrodden by his predecessors. The 
great national events which he contributed to promote, and 
the brilliant and imposing nature of his philosophic dis- 
coveries, have been sufficient to aggrandize his character 
and immortalize his fame. Many men have been as learn- 
ed, and many patriots as ardent, but few have left behind 
them a character to be summed up in a sublimer epitaph, 
than his,-*who snatched the thunderbolt from heaven and 
the sceptre from tyrants.' 

It is with peculiar emotions of gratitude, of patriotism, 
and pride, that we this day recall the memory of a son of 
Massachusetts, of one who was transplanted from us at an 
early period, and destined to flourish under other skies than 
a.ur8 ; but who has left us the memorial that he was not 
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nofoifidful of the country of big birth» and that for ua he haa 
not lived in vain. Few among us are ignorant that Benja<« 
min Count Riunford received his birth and education in 
the near vicinity of these walis.* There are- now living 
among oa those who remember the features of his boyhood, 
and recognized the early traits of his unfolding genius. 
On the present occasion, time would not suffice us to go 
minutely into the history of his adventurous and important 
life. He remained lOng enough on this side the Atlantic 
to develope those powers of mind and body, which after^ 
wards paved his way to the distinctions of Europe. Aq 
enthusiasm in the pursuit of learning, an ardent ambition for 
fame, a noble and commanding person, and a fascinating 
addre0a and manner, were as conspicuous in his youth aa 
they were celebrated in his after life. At the commence* 
ment of our revolutionary troubles, Count Rumford having 
the misfortune to labour under the combined influence of 
disappointment and suspicion, which the qualities of hia 
temper were ill calculated to brook ; resolved to embark for 
England, and to entrust to fortune and to hia own geniua 
the allotment of his future destiny** 

Arrived in London, -it was his singularly good fortune to 
acquire at once the confidence and esteem of men high in 
power, ^is talent for science, as well as his political and 
military abilities began to display themselves. Early .dis- 
tinctions flowed in upon him, so that while yet a young man, 
thb emigrant from the western wilds waa attracting public 
attention, as a member of the Royal Society, as under-sec- 
retary of state, and aa a colonel in the British arthy. 

His fondness for travelling and passion for the military 
life drew him to the continent, and at Strasburgh he waa 
ao fortunate as to acquire not only the acquaintance, but 
the personal and intimate friendship of the Prince of Deux 
Fonts, afterwards king of Bavaria. By this prince he was 
introduced at the court of the reigning Elector Palatine, 
his personal aqd mental talents procured him a reception 
almost unprecedented, and Munich became the seat of his 
aubsequent residence and fame. In this capital, the quali* 
ties of his mind had full scope and opportunity to display 
themselves. His philosophic researches and discoveriea 
became celebrated throughout Europe. His public and 
dpQiestic imj^ovemepts were acknowledged and adopted. 
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joid though a foreigner in Germanj, the higheft civil «ad 
miKtarj hoDora became his reward. 

Retnrned to England in the character of minitfter pleni- 
potentiarj, though tor state reasonv he was not accredited 
Ml this capacity, jet his popnlarity m that conntr j was est« 
tensire and undimmished. A series of essajs which he 
began to publish npon philosophic subjects were genendij 
read and admired, his economic improvements became 
every where fashionable ; the weight and ascendency c€ 
his character were such that they enabled him 1o carry 
info efiect extensive and important innovations ; and among 
other things, the Royal Institution of London, a school of 
science iriiicfa has been destined to attain the highest ce- 
lebrity, and to liecome a fountain of Kght to the philoso- 
phic worM, — ^this institution owes its first existence to hia 
individnal influence and efllciency. 

The paths in which Count Romford trod were as nume- 
rons as his success in aN of them was remarkabte. ThO 
literary and phibsophic part of his career seems to have 
fumidied the source of his ruling paseion, as well as of his 
most permanent distinctions in society. His scientific in* 
vestigations were laborious, most of them were original, and 
sH of them tending to purposes of practical utiHty. Those 
two universal and mysterious agents of onr globe, heat and 
light, so cheering and so necessary, that to procuiiD them 
constitutes more than half the labour of our exntence,* these 
were incessant subjects of his study and investigation. So 
experimented on the nonnsonducting power of different 
substances, for heat, that he might bring them to practical 
nse in clothing ; he investigated the piranomena of radia> 
tion, and the modes of detaining and economiiting heat, that 
the greatest quantity of caloric might be brought into use 
with the smallest expense of combustion* His improve* 
ments were carried from the fireaide of the parioor into the 
humbler sphere of culinary operations, and their success- 
ful application has been abundantly realized in a diminu- 
tion of the wants and expenses of life. 

His philanthropic institutions for the support and nour- 
ishment of the poor were among tfie most fortunate and 
successful efforts of his genius. In the (rfaces of his resi- 
aeoce he succeeded in relieving society of one of its most 
improfitabie burdens, and of substituting industry and 
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comfiorty for profligacj and want. It was his lot to expo* 
rietice what doe« oot always befal the benefactors of man- 
kind, the real gratitude of those who were the objects of 
bis services. He has described in interesting language 
the effect produced on his mind during a dangerous illness^ 
by a sound under his window from a procession of the 
poor, who were going to church to put up prayers for the 
recovery of their benefactor* 

It may not be expedient at this time to go into a detail 
of the principles upon which Count Rmnford's various 
improvements in philosophy^ and in private, and political 
economy were founded. In the prosecution of them he 
was led to the observation of many curious phenomena of 
light and cabric with which the world have been made 
acquainted* The application of these to use,* and 
the various contrivances he originated, to increase the 
convenience, economy, and comforts of living, have 
given a character to his writings and are every where 
associated with his name. His pursuits might even 
be embodied into a science, for their object is every 
where known ; a science conversant with a multiplicity of 
detulsy but possessing unity of design : a science humble 
in the sphere of its operations, but noble in its uhimate 
destiny ; a science which every man must practice, but 
which philosophers and philanthropists must extend ; one, 
which should it ever demand a definition, would be found 
to be the science-— of clothing, of warming, and of nourish- 
ing mankind. 

It will t>e gratifying to those who have an mterest in the 
character of this great man, to know, that the world was 
not insensible to his merits ; and that the countries of his 
residence were not parsimonious of their honors and re^ 
wards. Of the scientific institutions which hastened to 
enrol him among their members, were the Royal societies 
of London and Edinburgh, the Royal Academy of Ireland, 
the Academy of sciences at Berlin, and the Imperial Initi- 
tute of France. The public thanks of cities were repeat* 
edly expressed to him in person, and monuments were 
erected to him during his life.'' His political talents pre« 
pared his way to civil honors both in England and Bava^ 
ria ; and in the latter place he was successively placed at 
the head of the departments of war and of general police. 
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and appointed minister plenipotentiarj to the court oF 
Great Britain. In the military line, his progress was not 
less remarkable, and he who commenced his career as a 
major in the militia of New-Hampshire^ ended it as lieu- 
tenant general of the armies of Bavaria. He was succes- 
sively knighted hy the kings of Great Britain and Poland, 
and that nobility might not be wanting to swell the sum of 
his greatness, he was raised to the dignity of a count of 
the German empire. 

Thus mu6h of Count Rumford, the world knows, *and 
posterity will remember. T« say that he possessed a 
character without faults would be to challenge the incredu* 
lity of both. But if he had faults they were those of 
ambition^ and his failings were the failings of the great 
They were never sufficient to diminish the admiration of 
mankind f^r his character, though they sometimes embit- 
tered the scenes of his private life. The latter part of his 
days which he passed in France, does not seem to have 
been marked by that conciliating demeanor and that happy 
superiority over circumstances, which had formerly been 
his passport with the world. Conscious of the importance 
of his services and accustomed to the homage of those 
around him, his mind acquired a cast of character little 
suited to the levity and urbanity of the French metropolis. 
His schemes and suggestions were heard with respect, but 
not adopted with eagerness. His intercourse with the so- 
ciety around him was decorous and formal, but not cordial 
and unreserved ; a second marriage had not blessed his do- 
mestic repose ; and he seems at last to have retired some- 
what in disgust with the world, to his private mansbn at 
Auteuil, near Paris. 

Thus was the period at length arrived^ when Count 
Rumford reviewed the scenes of his versatile and che- 
quered life, and remembered the country of his birth. It 
was the period when the claims of ambition and the vani- 
ties of the world were to find their true place in the scale 
against the more ingenuous feelings and convictions of the 
soul. This man, who had risen into life with a success the 
most brilliant and unexampled ; who for successive years 
had flourished in the sunshine of royal patronage ; who had 
seen institutions grow up under his forming hand, which 
were to enlighten and improve the world ; who had been 
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hailed as the benefactor of cities, and caressed as tho 
favorite of courts. — This man in the twilight of his life, 
felt, that he was a stranger in a foreign land. — With the eye 
of desire, and of gratitude, he looked back to the rocky 
shores of New-England, 

£t duloet moriens remioiieitnr Argps. 

The world were not indifferent to his death. His cha« 
racter and biography appeared in the journals of Europe, 
and his eulogy was pronounced in the Institute of France 
by one of the most learned men of the present age.— 
" Surely,'* said Cuvier, " if worldly honors and renown 
can ever be superfluous, they must have been so to that 
man, who, by the fortunate choice of his career, knew 
how at once to acquire the esteem of the great, and the 
blessings of the unfortunate." 

To 'the country of his birth, Count Rumford has be- 
queathed his fortune and his fame. The lessons of patriot- 
ism which rve should learn from his memorable life, are 
important and convincing. It should teach us to respect 
ourselves, to value our resources, to cultivate our talents* 
Let those who would depreciate our native genius, recol- 
lect that he was an American. Let those who would make 
us the dependants and tributaries of the old world, recol- 
lect that he has instructed mankind. Let those who would 
despond as to our future destinies, remember, that his eye, 
which had wandered over the continent and capitals of 
Europe, settled at last upon the rising prospects of this 
western woiid.— *For us, who are destined to labour in the 
path that he has marked out, and to follow with our eyes, 
though not with our steps, the brilliancy of his career ; it 
may suffice to acknowledge, that we are not indifferent to 
the honour that has befallen us ; that we are sensible of the 
magnitude of the example before us ; that we believe, that 
the true end of philosophy is to be useful to mankind, and 
that we will cheerfully and anxiously enter upon the duties 
that await us ; happy, if by our efforts, we can hope to add 
even a humble trophy to* the monument of philanthropy 
and science, that commemorates the name of Aim, of whom 
it may in truth be said, that he lived for the world, and that 
he died for his country. 

Vol. IV. No. 11. 86 
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NOTES. 

1 Sftire, magna parens'frospND, Saturaia telltu ! 

Magna Tiniin ! Vibgil. Gtob. II. 173^ 

All hail, Satoniian twtb ! land loT*d of fiune, 

Pareot off finiHi and man of migbty oaiae ! Sotbibt tar. 

' John Winthrop, Goremor of Connecticnt, and son of John Winthrop, 
GoTemor of Mamcbosetts, was 5ne of the principal founders of the 
Rojal Society of London. In the dedication to the 40th vol. of the 
Philosophical Traniactions» it is itated, that when he was appointed 
to his office, Mr. Bojie, Bishop Wilkins, and the rest, proposed to 
leare £!nghind to establish their society in the new colony, of which 
their fHend and associate, Mr. Winthrop, was made coyemor. They 
were p««Tented In consequence of the protection and charter granted 
them by Charles II. GoYemor Winthrop wrote many anonymous pa- 
pers on various subjects. ** His name,*' says the writer of the above 
dedication, ** had he put it to his writings, would liaYe been as univer- 
sally known as the Boyles, the Wilkins, and the (Hdenlnirgs.** 

Covuki Rumford was the founder of the Royal Institution of liondon, 
and Benjamin Franklin was first president of the Philadelphia Society. 

3 Eripuit ocelo fiilmen, sceptrumque tyrannis. 

* Benjamin Thompson, afterwards Sir Bei\famin, and Count Rnm- 
Ibrd, was hem In 1753, at Wobum, near Boston, and not at Rumford, 
(Concord,) as stated in his European Biographies. He served a part 
of a mercantile apprenticeship in Salem and Boston. In 1768, he at- 
tended the lectures of Professor Winthrop, on Natural Philosophy, in 
Harvard University. Among his early associates were the late Colo- 
nel Baldwin, of Woburn, his excellency John Brooks, present gover- 
nor of Massachnsetts» and Samnel Pkirkman, Esq. of Boston. 

* Count Rumford was decidedly attached to the cause of American 
liberty, and earnestly sought for a oonmilssion in the service of Cbn-^ 
gross. He was present at the battle of Lexington, and afWwards 
remained sometime with the army at Cambridge. His expectations 
of promotion were di8appointed« in consequence of suspicions arising 
from his former intercourse with Governor Went worth of New Hamp- 
shire, and some others aUached to the British cause. These suspi- 
cions it was impossible to overcome, aJtkongfa he demanded a oonrt of 
inquiry, and was honourably acquitted of all intentions inimical to the 
cause ot his country. AAer remaining some time in fruitless hope 
with the American army, and seeing the post of his ambition filled by 
a rival candidate, he retired in dimst, aind embarked for England in 
January, 1776. While at Camhri^e, he exerted himself in preserv- 
ing the library and philosophical apparatus, when the Colleges were 
occupied as barracks by the soldiery. 

* It is probable that among us, houses, clothing, fuel, and lighU 
constitute more than half the necessary expenses of living. 
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NOTES. 

7 All elMBOt and expensire marble moonmeiit was erected in the 
Boglish g^raen at Munich daring Count Uamford*fi abienee from Bava* 
lia, bearing the following inscription In German : 

Stair wanderer. 

At the ereatif e ftat of Charles Theodore, 

Rmlord, the friend of mankind, 

bygenius, taste, and love inspired* 

Qianged this once desert place 
• into what thou now beholdest, 

And on the opposite side, 

To him 

who rooted oat the greatest of pabllc erils, 

idleness and In^ndicity; 

Relieved and instructed the ipeor, 

and foonded DMny institutions 

for the educating of our youth. 

Go wanderer, 

and strife to equal him 

in genius and activity, 

and us 

in gratitude. 

Biographical sketches of Count Rumford, will be firand in tlie lite* 
rary Miscellany, published at Cambridge in 1805 and 6, in Thomp- 
son's Annals of Philosophy for April, 1816, and in Cuvier's eukgf 
tiefore the Institute of France. 
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29.84 


29.73 


19 


33 


19 



Small shower on the night of the 2d; rata on the Sth, 6th,- 
tth, and 8th; showers on the 14th and 24th; also, on the latter 
day ; and on the 27th, a little snow about half an loch in aU. 
Whde quantity of rain and snow reduced to water, 2.95 inches. 

[The Mcteoiolifieal Tahte Oom Biuaswick, has sot reaohed ns.] 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND UTERART INTELUGENCE. 

The Medical CoUege ef Harvard Urttvffst^.— The medical 
lectures have been delivered this Beason, for the fint time, ia the 
new building erected last year for the Medical College; The 
convenience, and we may add, the elegance of the different apart- 
ments are superiour to any devoted to the aame purposes in the 
United States, and surpassed by few in any countiy. There 
are three separate lecture-reoms, besides a laboratory, a library, 
an anatomical museum and other apartments. The anatomical 
theatre has a circular vaulted ceiling, and is l^hted from the 
top. By the side of the principal entrance door are placed a 
very beautiful marble copy of the Venus de Medicis, and a cast 
of the Apollo Belvedere; thus presenting to those who are 
engaged in the investigation of the interiour construction of the 
human frame^ the two most perfect specimens of its exterioar 
beauty. The library contains a lai^ number of standard and 
expensive works. There are several very beautiful wax pre> 
parations made by Mr. ChiappI, an Ilalian artist; and one 
model used by Dr. Channiog» executed at Florence last year, 
under the guidance of two eminent physicians, and with peca- 
liar care, is one of the mo^t perfect specimens, which tlie artists 
of that city, so famous in this way, have ever produced. It is a 
triumph of art which cannot foe seen without admiration. 

The lectures delivered in this Insitution are on (he theory 
and practice of Physick by Dr. Jackson, on Anatomy by Dr. 
Warren, and Chymistry by Dr. Gorham, each of them daily ; 
on Materia Medlca by Dr. Bigelow, and Obstetrics by Dr. 
Channing on alternate days. These gentlemen are ail of them 
young men, though some of them are engaged in the most ex- 
tensive practice. Of their merits we are afraid to speak, lest 
we might he accused of partiality founded on personal friend- 
ehip and respect ; but we may be allowed to say, without being 
B^ipected of exaggeration, that the professional skill, the ardent 
devotion to their respective branches, and their laborious studies, 
make this a school, which the medical student may resort to with 
advantage, and which wants nothing to place it on an equal 
footing with any similar institution in the United States, but 
the establishment of a hospital in this town, which science and 
humanity have for some years loudly invoked, and wbicli 
in another year will doubtless be established. 

A strong effort is now making for the establishment of a gene- 
ral hoepital, and a hospital for the insane. The state govern- 
ment made a liberal donation towards the former, and the sob- 
icrlptioa is in progress among individuals. One gentleman 
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pat 1m8 name down for 20,000 dollan, three otheft for 5000 
each» and several othen for 2000, 1000, &c. Such noble exam- 
ples as these must be contagious, and vte maj be confident that 
the necessary sums iwill be procured. Every man has a right 
to devote his property in what way he pleases; and the right is 
equally certain, and its exercise inevitable, that publick opi- 
nion will observe the course he pursues. The finest feature of 
a free country, is the existence of publick spirit, and the acti- 
vity and energy of this, is the surest measure of general intelli- 
gence and liberty, and tlie strongest guarantee for the duration 
of both. The most infallible test ^ a healthy state of this 
publick spirit is a wise appropriation of surplus income, by a 
vobmiary taxatumy for the support of religion, the promotion of 
knowledge, the encouragement of the arts, and the relief of 
human misery. In despotick countries the sovereign provides 
for ail these, because the property of hb subjects is at his dis- 
cretion. It is one of the main principles of liberty, to keep the 
state within reasonable bounds of taxation ; and to leave the 
citizens the absolute control of their own property,. But this 
state of society supposes, that the citizens will make up for 
those deficiencies with generosity, which they have preferred 
aui^eeting to their own discretion, rather than to that of th^r 
rulers. If this feeling of generosity, or more properly of justice, 
does not exist, tyranny must, and most unquestionably ought 
to follow. Tlie care of property is an instinct, a very usdTul 
one, which makes it difficult to approach any number of indi- 
viduals even on the most reasonable ground, without offending 
some of them. Many men will make the urgency of an appli- 
cation for the most imperious and deplorable wants, a pretext, 
perhaps a motive, for refusal. No one. will dispute the right to 
refuse ; no man ought to cavil even at hb neighbours, who, differ- 
ing from him in the appreciation of the various ot^ects that may be 
presented to him. But the man who does nothing, who, enjoy- 
ing all the advantages of a free country, is more selfish than 
if he lived under a despotism— who makes use of the advan- 
tage which the laws give him, to contribtite nothing to the 
common good but his pittance of publick taxes — who sees others 
hearing the support of those establishments whose advantage is 
equally felt Jby him, yet from whose burthen he walks aloof— - 
such a man may accumulate additional wealth, but the senti- 
ments towards him, which his fellow^itizens will feel, and justly 
feel — are not necessary to mention. 

An excellent address preceded the application for subscript 
tions; we should gladly have copied this, merely for its energy 
and style, if it had hot been so widely diffused. One ar^^oment 
alone contained in it, would seem .sufficient to decide any per^i 
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■OB who might not be aware of the necenltj of a hoepital. It 
is not only for the relief of the individaal patieot who U brought 
to ^e hoepital, that such an establishment is beneficial ; bat 
every patient is, in a Yeiy essential manner, subservient to the 
care of others. Many diseases are of rare occurrence, a snr- 
geon in the country may have occasjon to witness a particular 
ease but once in his life, and this he would not know how to treat, 
U he had not seen it treated in a hospital, which is a depot that 
collects every variety of disease from different districtSf and 
which thus becomes at once a double advantage to humanity ; 
a place of relief and a school for prevention. 



Fine AH$,^^li was our intention to have offered some remarks 
en the grand historical painting, that colonel Saigent has Just 
completed, the subject of which is, Tlu etUnf tf mar Smriour 
into Jerusalfms but the p^es of this number are so filled, that 
we are deprived of the pleasure of expressing some of the 
feelings which this noble composition has excited, and pointing 
out some of the parts particularly. The publick however, wiH 
have an opportunity of seeing the greatest effort of the pencil 
ever produced in thb coontry, and which we have no hesitation 
in predicting, will establish the reputation of the artist on very 
high groond. We are precluded from entering into any details, 
but we could not refrain from this slight oottee, that we might 
offer him our congratulations, which we are confident will be 
echoed by every lever of the arts. The salject is treated in an 
^ptc manner, and a reooliection of the various incidents men- 
tioned in the gospels, which are embodied in it, is necessary to 
a perfect comprehension of it. The first effect of a picture 
of this magpitude, where such a numfoer of figures are introduced 
under various and strongly excited feelings, almost inevitably 
produces rather confused sensations of surprise and delight 
But after this first effect b oyer, an attentive study and eontem- 
plation of the performance, will be followed by more distinct 
Impressions, and increased satisfaction. 

lilr. Fisher has continued his progress, and has painted some 
beautiful landscapes and cattle pieces since our last notice. 
Among others, a view of the lake on Jamaica Plains; for a gen- 
tleman, who has a delightfiil seat on 4ts borders; a groape of 
cattle is on the fore ground, and nothing is added ; it is a lieaati- 
fol picture of a real scene, and there cannot be a stronger proof of 
the perfection of the scenery surrounding that charming piece 
of water, than that it should form a fine picture without any 
addHidht or alterations. 
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Mr. StiMirt Newton* bas sailed, and we hope haa by this 
fine arrived in Italy, with the intention of going to Rom^o 
pasa twa or three years in the study of his profession, in wtficfa 
we confidently hope he will hereafter be distinguished. 



To Readers tmdCamspandenis.— We shall in the next number 
give some account of several new wt>rks recently published, and 
which we bad not room for in the present 

One of our correspondents will perceive that we have taken 
some trifling liberties in making some alterationa in his MS^ we 
should have been better pleased to have done this, if we could have 
consulted with him personally. A gentleman has sent us a review 
of a work which will be noticed in the next number. It is a rule 
with us to publish no artieie in this department, without a com- 
munieation with the writer : in the department of the miscellany, 
though this wonid always be agreeable, as it would inform us to 
whom we are indebted* it is a rule that can be dispensed with. 



BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Philosophical Essays, to, which are subjoined, copious notes, 
critical and explanatory » and a supplementary narrative; with 
an Appendix. By James Ogilvie, Philadelphia, John Conrad, 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Ciystalina, a Fairy Tale, by a native American, New-Tork, 
D. Longworth. 

Airs of Palestine, ajioem. By John Pierpont, Esq. Baltimore. 

The Field of Orleans, a poem. By the author of several 
fugitive pieces. Philadelphia, W. Anderson. 

An elementary Treatise on Mineralogy, and Geology, being an 
introduction to the study of these sciences, and designed, for the 
use of pupils, for persons attending lectures on these subjects, and 
as a companion for travellers in the United States of America. 
Illustrated by six plates. By Parker Cleaveland, professor oC 
Mathematicks and Natural Philosophy, and Lecturer on Chy- 
mistry and Mineralogy, in Bowdoin College, member of the 
American Academy, and corresponding member of the Linnean 
Society of New-England. 

• itom ett ID yfwetn tcrrae : 

Quai^ae recondiderat, Sty^isque admorerat mnbrii, 

Eflbdiantur opes. Ovid, 

Boston, published by Cummiogs and Billiard, I volume 8vo. 
668 pp. 
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A Letter of Advice to bis OrandcbiklreD, Matthew, Gabriel, 
Anne, Mary, and Frances Hale. By Sir Mattbew Hale. Lord 
Chief Justice in the reiga of Charles II. Boston, Wells de 
Lilly, ISmo. 

Readiogs on Poetry, by Richard Lovell Edgeworth and Maria 
Edgeworth. Boston, Wells & Lilly, ISmo. 

Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and Manners. By Jane Taylor, 
Author of * Display ; a Tale.' And one of the Authors of * Ori- 
ginal Poems for Infant Minds," 'Hymns for Infant Minds,' &e« 
Boston, Wells & Lilly, 18mo, 

The Village, a poem, with an appendix. Portland, pp. 180. 

The Life and Studies of Benjamin West, Esq. president of 
the Royal Academy of London, prior to his arrival in England, 
compiled from materials furnished by himself. By John Gait. 
Philadelphia, M. Thomas, 8vo. pp. 196. 

The Adventures of Uncle Sam in search after his hwt boBonr. 
By Frederick Augustus Fidfaddy, Esq. member of the Legion of 
Honour, and Scratch-etary to Uncle Sam, and privy coonsellor 
to himself. Taurum per eaudam grabbo. (Merino Latin.) Mid- 
dietown, Setb Richards. 

Discourses on Various Subjects. By Jeremy Taylor, D. D. 
Chaplain in ordinary to King Charles the First, and late Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor, in 3 vols. Boston, Wells Si 
Lilly. 

Sermons, by the late Rev. Walter Blake Kirwan, Dean of 
Kiltala, with a sketch of his life. Philadelphia, Mathew 
Carey, Svo. 

Margaret of Anjou, a poem. By Miss Holford. Philadel- 
phia, M. Carey, 18mo. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

Vathek : translated from the original French. From the 
third London edition, revised and corrected. Philadelphia, 
Mathew Carey, 18mo. Boston, Wells & Lilly. 

The Forest Minstrel ; a selection of songs, adapted to the 
most favourite Scottish airs. Few of them ever before published,, 
by James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, and others. Philadelphia, 
Mathew Carey, 18mo. Boston, Wells & Lilly. 

'Lectures on Ancient History; comprising a general view of 
the principal events and eras in civil history, from the creation 
of the world till the Augustan age; together with an Allegory 
on genius and taste, founded in the history of ancient literature. 
By Samuel Whelpley, A. M. memt>er of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society erf New- York. New- York, Van Winkle 
and Wiley, 18mo. Boston, Wells & Lilly. 
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The Nenflander^s Cnn^ as well of those violent sicknesses 
which distemper most minds in these latter days: as 
also bj/ a cheap and newfbtmd iyei to preserve the body 
sound and free from all diseases, witill the last date of 
life, throi^h extremity 0/ age. Wherein are inserted 
general aM speciall remedies against ttif Scurvy, goui, 
collicke, fevers, sea-sicknesses and other grievous inAr^* 
mities. By Sir William Vaughan, Knight. Published 
for Ihe Weale of QreaJt Brittaine. Imprinted at Lonr 
don, by N. O. for F. Constable, and to be sold at his 
shop in St. PauVs Church, at the signe of the Craine, 

Sir W. Yaughait, the autlior of this Nevlander^s, or 
NewfoandiaDder'fl Cure, was, as we are informed hy Por- 
chas, vol. A, p. 1888, 4to edition, one among other eminent 
and zealons individusds, who undertook to colonise and pro- 
mote the settlement of Newfoundland, where he was at the 
expense of transporting many settlers. This colony very 
early attained a very great importance in the commerce 
of England; for in the same volume (p. 1882) Porchas 
says, that in the year 1615, no less tnan two hundred 
and fifty English vessels frequented Newfoundland, and 

Vel. IV.— No. 12. W 
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yielded a retani of 135,000 poandsy in fish and oil ; a som 
of great relative magnitiide in Bogliih commerce, as it was 
two centuries ago. The exclusive attention of the inha- 
bitants has been always given to the fisheries, and few at- 
tempts made in agriculture. The interiour of the country 
has never been very perfectly explored. There is a mo- 
dern history of Newtoundhind, by Mr. Reeves, who was 
Chief Justice there, and since at the head of the Alien 
Office in London. We shall make an extract from the 
author's introductory letter to his <* loving brother, John, 
Earl of Carbery, Baron of Moliugar :*' 



" Seeing that death brings with it so great hap- 
piness, I hope you will not be offended with me, if, by 
calculating our 'ancestors yeares for these three last de- 
scents,' I seem to put you in minde that you ought not to 
expect much longer time than they enioyed. Our Ortat 
Grand'fatherj Hugh Yaughan, was Gentleman Usher to 
King Henry the 7th, who is famous in our English Chro- 
nicles, and in the Justes in Richmond, before the sayd King, 
agaynst Sir James Parker, about our Ancestors Arms, 
and Scutcheons, the sayd Sir James lost his life, on the 
first encounter. Our sayd Great Grandfather, dyed before 
he was fifty years old. Our Orandfatheri who built our 
house, nay yours by Birth-right, (called the Oolden Orove) 
died about the fiftieth sixth year of his age. Our Father 
likewise about those years payd nature her debt. Why 
then should we expect for a greater lot? we want not above 
three or four years of thehrs. But suppose we should 
arrive to seventy or eighty, or by the help of this Dyet 
which I here discof«#^to the loog i^ W^ toe Bwithcus ; it 
would but augment our ainnes and sorrowes. Therefore 
let us live mindfull of that which cannot be avpyded. 
For which purpose a Pagan king used, every morning, to 
have a dead man's skull brought to remember him, that he 
was a mortall creature. So in like manner we see, in our 
days, many persons wearing Rings with a deaths head en- 
graven in the Seall. Others with a poesie on the inside 
including the remembrance of Death : memento mori. But 
because this subject breeds sadnesse, I have added some 
more plausible passages, to profit the body as well as the 
minde. 
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<* Now baviog discharged (he part of a brother, in this 
necessarjr point, whereto all Adam's posterity are subject, 
sooner or later ; I will now show wherefore I entitled this 
diminutive rapture *T&e Nenflander^s Cure:* more for others 
satisfaction, who know me not, and yet may (bv our free 
Charter of Election, and the illumination of God's working 
spirit,) meete with some passage in this * Cure,' to confirm 
tliem sure in their Christian calling ; and perhaps move some 
to lend their helping hands to the building up of our New 
Church in that remote country ; than for any desire I have 
to reiterate a matter of tauetology (like the Cuckoes Song) 
unto you, who from the beginning have bin acquainted with 
my actions in this kinde. 

^ lIM'y about thirteen years past^ being interested by 
Patent in the South part of Newfoundland^ from our late 
king James I, of happy memory : I transported thither 
certyne Colonies of men and women at my own charge: 
After which, finding the burden too heav^ for my weake 
shoulders, I assigned the northerly proportipn of m v grant 
unto the Right Honorable the Lora yiscount Faulkland^ 
late deputy of Ireland : A noble gentleman of singular wis- 
dome, virtue, and experience, and (upon your motion) to 
my Lord Baltimore ^ who to his immortal prayse has lived 
there these two last years^ with his Lady and children. 

<* And for myselfe, during such time as'I remayne in this 
kingdom for the setlb^ of my private fortunes, which for 
aoghtj see, I must chiefly rely upon to supply me there, 
nntinthe plantation be better strengthened; and fearing 
the displeasure of the Almighty, who threatenes those which 
causelessly Idok back at his Plow ; I sent forth (like Noah's 
dove) my late workes called The Oolden Fleece and my 
Cambreasium Caroleia, to stirre^p our Islanders mindes 
to assist and support for a time our Newfound-Isle ; which 
rightly may be stiled Oreat Britaines Sister^ or Britan-^ 
nialf in regard for these /otir^core years and upwards she 
hath furnished us with fish and traine, which by ei^change 
return us sundry kinds of commodities^ 

^* In like manner to let the world understand that my 
zeal to Newfoundland is not frozen, I took her for my 
gossip to this Pigmy infant, which now is named ' The 
Newtander^s Cure.* But why should I, among so many 
thousands of greater powers, aspire to such an Atlantic 
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weight, whith is aMe to crush into the eai^th another Sat- 
tor ? It is the Lord of beaTefi and earth, (whose powerfall 
presence overlooks all the foure quarters <of the eaith ; who 

E refers sometimes the most simple to his worin of honors 
efore the grand Epicures of the world, as the liliiea of the 
field before the Royalties of Solomon ;) even -oor Mighty 
God, who is so wonderful in all bis deeds ; made choyse of 
me for his worthy Instrument to doe some good in thn he> 
roical enterprize. 

**For this cause, and also to edifie my country with thtfse 
books which from time to time even frotn my youih up 1 
mtblishedf hath he bestowed a double talent upop me. 
For these ends it pleased his sacred Majesty to reserve 
my iservice for the public good by preserving my life most 
miraculously above the ordinary sort of men, from fire and 
water, and twice from his pestilential! arrowes. 

*^ 1602, uppoo a Christmas day, in France, At a*pa8sage of 
two leagues broad (betwist Tremblado and Marena) falling 
over board a ship, in a most terrible tempest ; I floated 
amidst the waves of the raging sea, being then ignorant of 
ierwimming, about a quarter of an hour, onely with an oar in 
my hand, which casually fell unto me, (by what means to 
this present I cannot tell) and which h most strange to hu- 
man sense, the Storm suddenly calmed, during my Kboad 
in this perplexity ; untill the bark from which f fell, found 
leisure to turn about, and take me up ; being over wearried, 
and at the very point to throw away the oare and perish. 
As soon as I was taken up, the storm began agaiu so fori* 
ously, that the mast broke within a foot of the boat, and 
with the fall had like to have overturned us all. 

^^1608, in January, I was striken with a sulphureous 
dampe ; my house was battered about my ears with light* 
ning and thunder, the artillery of God's Glory, in that 
fearfuQ manner; as yourselfe beheld, the next day afler the 
ruins of the catastrophe, not without great astonishment 
and admiration, how miraculously I escaped. 

^^ 1603, in August, In the hottest time of the sieknesse, 
in my return from beyonde seas, I was not affiraid to stay a 
while in London. 

"1625. And during the last and greatest Pestilence, 1625, 
I frequented the citty from the beginning to tbe latter end; 
as our famous Qopntr^mfMi Sir Thomas Puttoo» and our 
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viHiioat OouBin his ImAj^ {m wbcwe hmmt I cosiDued the 
niodt part -of that stimmer,) can bear me wttoease; v/hm 
ron and others df my^ friends ivondr^d at my^ixoMpeaaei 
bj which extraordinary deliverances I gather, that bis Oai- 
aipotent Majesty Iftilh orday«ed me, (as a fire brmd so often 
taken otft of flie flames) for some giorioos serVice «f bis ; 
cyther to do some good onto my feUow Cbrisfittis by my 

E\AAio writings, or else to advance this hopefol Plantstion 
y ray personall paines and indnsbry. And if 1 fail in my 
presages for this last, 1 am fully persuaded that I shall not 
light upon a worse- fortune thanchaoeed unto agentiewo- 
matt of Italy, who having her destiny told her by an astro* 
loger, (as that sex is over creduloas like Eve,) that abe 
ahoofd be married to a prtttce, she refused many good 
matches, in hope of her princely preferment ; untill after 
many years expectation in v^me^ fearing (as the Proverb 
h) * to lead Apes in hell/ sbe consented at last to "marry 
with the Principall of an University, who in that place Hid 
the title of Prince. If I misse in my actual performance 
for Newfoundland, it lies not in the power of flesh and 
blood to take away my zealous intentions ; nor can my foes 
(if any such at ail I have) deny but that meaner men than 
I, have had the lucke to be married to the Muses; as alao 
the mightiest Lords of the earth have tfaoogbt themselves 
graced to be entertained thehr servantes and woers.— * 
.The truth is, I am addicted both to the Muses, isnd New- 
foundland : and I could wish that I had that command over 
some misers purses, or of theirs who may die without issue 
and leave their fortunes to thanklesse worldfiirgs, for the 
benefit of Newfoundland ; as Mark Anthony bad at Athena : 
For when the citizens had accordingly presented him with 
the Image of their Goddess Minerva, because he wanted a 
wife ; he answered, that he kindly accepted of their ofier, 
and therefore he must needs have 1000 Talents of them, 
as a dowry fit for so great a Priocesae. The charge cer- 
tainly is great now at the first ; yet if there were but twen- 
ty such persons of my poor meanes and resolution, I would 
not doubt, bui before seaifeh yeara^ our Newfoundland 
should not only double those sayles of ships, which trade 
thither at the present ; but likewise the yearly gains wbtch 
our merchants do^ reape from that ceiintiy, for these many 
jftares together^ compated to be above 900,000 pounds a 
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jeare* Indeed there be some hopes that the London and 
Bristoir mercbanta will now, after these kte stormes, settle 
there some Iron-workSf Glass houseSf and for the making 
of salt* 

<< And likewise that my Lord qf FauUeland ud our 
noble brother in kw Sir Henry Salisbury Baronsif wUh 
some gentlemen of N. WaleSj will the next spring pro- 
ceede to doe something in that country, which with open 
arms awaites for their coming: and also there are others 
out of Englandf to whom I have freely, (as I have re- 
ceived) assigned grants, which have faithfully promised to 
plant in their several divisions : The which if they per- 
form, my costly cares for sacrifice would be the lesse. 

*^ But because my experience teacheth me, that we of- 
tener meet with backsUdmg and inconsistent men, like worldr 
ly Demas, than with bountifuU converts, like that Terren- 
tian Demea, I can not build my foundation on such slippery 
mould ; but must resolve, with my owne poore estate, to 
continue what I have long since fruitlessly begune. 

" After this sort these renowned Monsieurs, De Monts 
and Poutrincourt were deluded above two years, by some 
courtiers at Paris ; and therefore thus concluded at last, 
no more to trust any but themselves^ for the erecting of 
their Plantations in Canada, two hundred leagues beyond 
our Newfoundland. — Hap what may bap, I have broke the 
ice ; I have passed the nubicoo. 

<<In the mean time, let me entreate you to. conceive cha- 
ritably of our Newland Plantation^ which by one bard 
winter, among many more tolerable^ is like to suffer; and 
to regard this little God child of hers. And if you or any 
other of our friends, when wilde and irregular passions 
break out beyond the bounds of reason, shall meete with 
some lenitive, by meditating on the towardly disposition 
thereof, (as the diseased Israelites found ease with t>ehold- 
ing the brazen serpent ;) Do but say, Well fare the New- 
lander^ s Cure^ and that's as much as I expect for my paines. 
The Lord enrich you with heavenly happinesse, as he hath 
bountifully dealt with you in this world ; and if- hereafter, 
it fortune (according to your hopes) that you shall live in 
Court, as heretofore you have, to your singular praize and 
your friends comfort, to many years together; Let not 
transitory Pompe, nor vaine glory, seduce your noblest 
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part to forget the jpoor Nenlander^s Cure ; nor him, whom 
you are tjed in nature to respect and cherish ; who reci- 
procally shall ever during life, continue in all christian oiB- 
ces your Lordships brother at Command, 

"William Vaughan." 



[The following Anecdotes are taken promiscuously 
from Sir John Malcolm's History of Persia, published 
last year, in two splendid quarto Tolumes, with maps and 
plates.] 

JcMSHEEB, who IS Celebrated as the founder of Perse- 

Sons, was the first who discovered Wine. He was immo* 
erately fond of grapes, and desired to preserve some ; 
which were placed in a large vessel and lodged in a vault 
for future use. When the vessel was opened, the grapes 
had fermented ; and their juice, in this state, was so acid, 
that the king believed it must l>e poisonous. He had some 
vessels filled with it, and poison written upon each ; these 
irere placed in his room. It happened that one 6f his fa^ 
vourite ladies was affected with nervous headacfas: the 
pain distracted her so much, that she desired death. CMb- 
serving a vessel with poison written on it, she took it, and 
swallowed its contents. The wine, for such it had become; 
overpowered the lady; who fell down into a sound sleep, 
and awoke much refreshed. Delighted with the remedy, 
she repeated the doses so often, that the monarch's poison 
was all drank. He soon discovered this, and forced the 
lady to confess what she had done. A quantity of wine 
was made ; and Jemsheed, and all his court, drank of the 
new beverage ; which, from the circumstance that led to its 
discovery, is to this day known in Persia by the name of 
Zeher-e-Khooshon, the delightful poison. 

When Alexander the Great was near his end, he wrote 
to his Mother requesting that the alms given on his death, 
should be bestowed on those who had never seen the mise- 
ries of this worlds and who had never loet those thai were 
dear to them. His mother sought in vain for persons of 
this description : all had tasted of the woes and griefs of 
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life ; all hwA loflt tbom whott tbey loved. She found a con- 
solalioDi as her ton had iatended^ ia this circttmstaBce^ for 
her gteat kiaa. She saw her own was the comaioQ lot of 
homanity* 

One of the kings of Persia having intrusted his sob to 
the care of an Arabian Cbiel^ in order to preserve his life, 
the laxurious Nobles of the court dreaded a monarch who 
bad bees educaled anoog, Arebs^ aod raised another |irince 
lothefhrDne. But this proceeduig finiy affiNrded to the 
tr«e heiTi Babaram, an eppectunity of shewing his courage 
and magnanimity ; and he obtained his right almost wif boat 
a struggle. He advanced into Persia with a large army of 
Arabs; but to save the btoed of his countrymen, he pro- 
posed that the crown of Persia should be placed betweeo 
two furioas lions, and that it should be given to the prince 
who had the courage to attack such guards* This waf 
agreed to; and Khoosroo^ the Prince whom the nobles had 
elevated to the throoe, was invited to the achievement.-^ 
But the situation in whieh he saw the crown placed, had 
deprived it of all its attractions in the eyes of that prince ; 
and be decliBed the attempt. Baharam flew at the lionSt 
and, though almoet unarmed, soon slew both, and seized the 
crown amidst tbe shouts of his subjects. His first act wa« 
to reward Noman, the Arabian, who had educated him ; his 
second, to pardon those who had endeavoured to deprive 
him of tbe crown. Proud of his excellence, as an archeri 
Baharam wished to exhibit before one of his favourite 
hdies. He carried her to the plain, and an Antelope was 
soon finiiid asleep. The Monarch shot an arrow with such 
precisieni as to grase it« ear* The animal awoke, and put 
bis hmd hoof to bis ear, to strike off the fly by which he 
conceived bfanaelf annoyed. Another arrow, from the royal 
bow, fixed his hoof to his horn. The exulting Baharam 
turned to the lady, to the expectation of her warm praise; 
she coolly observed, ^^ Practice makes perfect^^ Enraged 
at this uncourtly observation, tbe King instantly ordered 
ber to be sent into tbe Mountains to perish. Her life was 
saved by the mercy of a minister, who allowed her to re- 
tire to a small village en tbe side of a bill. She there lodg- 
ed in an upper room, to which she ascended by twenty 
steps. Immediately after ber arrival, she bought a smaH 
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calf wlikb afae regalarly carried oBCe up and down the 
fight erery day.^ This exercise she continued four jearty 
and the improvement of her strength kept pace with the 
increasing weight of the animal. Baharam^ who had sop* 
posed his favourite dead, happened, after a fatiguing chase, 
to stop, one evening, at this village. He saw a young wo- 
man carrying a laif e cow up a flight of twenty steps. He 
was astonished ; .and sent to inquire, how strength so extra- 
ordinary had been acquired by a person of so apparently 
delicate a form. The lady said, she would communicate 
her secret to none but Baharam ; and to him, only, on his 
condescending to come, alone, to her house. The monarch 
instantly went ; and on his repeating his admiration at what 
be had seen, she bid him not lavish his praises where they 
were not due ; ** Practice makes perfect^" said the lady, 
in her natural voice ; and, at the same time, she lifted her 
veil. The monarch recognised and embraced his favourite. 
Pleased with the lesson she had given him, and delighted 
with that love which had led her to pass four years in an 
endeavour to regain his esteem ; he ordered a palace to be 
built on the spot, to serve as a hunting seat and a comme- 
moration of this event« He had a son who was considered 
an idiot. It was in vain that the best masters endeavoured 
to instruct him : he appeared incapable of receiving their 
lessons, and hardly a hope was cherished of his improve- 
ment. One day his tutor told Baharam, that it was with 
grief he had discovered, that the young prince added vice 
to his stupidity ; " I have detected him, he said, ^< in an 
endeavour to seduce the daughter of a poor man who dwells 
in the vicinity of his palace.'' The King's countenance 
beamed with joy at the intelligence. <* Thank God the 
clay is kindled !" said the monarch to himself. He imme- 
diately sent for the &ther of the girl, and addressed him in 
the following terms : I wish not to trifle with your honour, 
or with that of any man in my kingdom, but your daughter 
may become the instrument of a nation's happiness. My 
son loves her, and her power over him is therefore un- 
bounded ; bid her use it to awaken in him the desire of 
attaining perfection, to please her ; she may give him suf- 
ficient encouragement to keep hope alive ; and love will do 
all the rest." The old man promised to lesson his daugh- 

* These animals are small in India and Pemia. 
Vol. IV.— No. 12 3« 
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ler, wko played her part te admiratiaii \ and Uie prb^e b«m 
became all that his father or the nation could wish ; and 
was as remarkable for his spirit and intelligeocey ae he had 
been before for his duhiess and insensibUily. 

A Roman ambassador, who had been sent to Ctesephoa 
with rich presents, when he was admiring the noUe p«Mr 
pect from the windows of the royal Palace, reoMthed a» 
uneven piece of ground^ and asked the reason whj it van 
not rendered uniform. ** It is the property of an old wel« 
saai)/' said a Persian Noble, ** who has objeclioos to seH 
it, though often requested lo do so by our king, Nouahew^ 
wan ; and he is more willing to have his prospect spoiledp 
than to commit violence.'* <^That irregular spot," replied 
the Roman, <* consecrated as it is by justice, ap|p«avs SMNre 
beautiful than all the surrounding scene." 

# 

There was no feature more remarkable in the cbaraetet 
of Timour, than bis extraordinary perseverance. No dif- 
ficulties ever led him to recede from what he had under- 
taken ; and he often persisted in his effi>rts, under circum- 
atanees that led all around him to despair. He nscd, on 
such occasions, to relate to his friends an anecdote of bin 
early life* ^* I once," said he, << was forced to take shelter 
firom my enemies in a ruined building, where I sat alona 
isany hours. Desiring to divert my mind from my hope:* 
less condition, I fixed my observation on an aol, that was 
carrying a grain of corn, larger than Itself, up a high wall ; 
I numbered the e&rts it made to accomplish thia object* 
The grain fell sixty-nine times to the ground, but the in- 
sect persevered, and the seventieth time it reached ti» t^ 
of the wall. This sight gave me courage, at the moment^ 
and I have never forgot the lesson it conveyed. 

A Sooffee, or Persian Saint, gives the following ac-* 
count of himself. <« The day before the feast of Araf, I 
went up to the terrace of my house, and saw all the pil- 
grims standing at the mountain of Arftf&t at Mecca. I 
went and told my mother that I must devote myself to 
God ; I wished to proceed to Bagdad to obtain knowledge. 
I informed her what I had seen, and she wept. Then 
taking out eighty deenairs, she told me, that as I had a 
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brDtheft half of that w«i all my iaberitance. She made 
ttie awear, when ahe gave it me, never lo tell a lie ; and 
afterwarda bade me farewell; exclaiming, Oo, my son, 
I ^ire thee to Ood. We ahall not meet again till the day 
of judgment. 1 went on well, till i came near to Hama- 
dao, wImo our kAffiHlh waa plundered hy sixty horsemen. 
One fdlow asked me what I had got ? Forty deenara, I 
iaidy are aewed under my garment. The fellow laughed ; 
thinking, no doubt, I was joking him. What have you 
got'? said another. I gave him the same answer. When 
tkmy were dividing the spoil, I was called to an eminence 
where their chief slood. What property have you, my little 
fisllow ? said he. 1 have told two of your people, already, 
I replied, I have forty deenars sewed up carefully in 
my clothes. He desired them to be ript open, and 
found my money. And how came you, said he, with vor- 
prise, to declare so openly what has been so carefully 
bidden? Because, I replied, I will not be false to my 
mother; to. whom I promised, that I will never conceal 
the troth. Child, said the robber, hast thou such a 
sense of duty to thy mother, at thy years, and am I in* 
sensible, at my age, of the duty I owe to my God ? Give 
me (hy hand, innocent boy, he continued; that I may 
awear repentance upon it. He did so. His followers 
were all, alike, struck with the scene. You have been 
our leader in guilt, said they to their chief; be the same 
in the path of virtue ; and they instantly, at his order, 
made restitution of their spoil, and vowed repentance on 
my hand," 

A Persian MS., in my poasession, relatea an extraordi- 
nary and amusing anecdote of Nadir Shah, which shows 
how completely he understood the feejings of the most 
ignorant and the wickedest of his subjects. A native mer^ 
chant, travelling from Cabul, bad been robbed in aplain near 
Nisbapore, and carried his complaint lo the Sovereign* 
'< Was there no one near but the robbers ?'' said Nadir. 
"None," was the reply. " Were there no trees, or stones, or 
bushes f" " Yes," said the man, " there was one large soli- 
tary tree, under whose shade I was reposing when I waa 
attacked." Nadir, on bearing this, affected great fury, 
and ordered two executioners to proceed, instantly, and 
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flog ihe tree that had been described) every morning, tHI H 
either restored the property that had been lost, or revealed 
the names of the thieves by whom it had been taken. The 
mandate of a King of Persia is alwajs a law : that of Nadir 
was considered as irrevocable as fate* The executioners 
proceeded ; and the tree had not suffered flagellation above 
a week, when all the goods that had been stolen were found, 
one morning, carefullv deposited at its root« The alarmed 
robbers, who soon heard of the extravCigant cruelty that 
inflicted such; blows upon an inanimate substance, trem* 
bled at the very thought of the horrible punishment that 
awaited them, if ever discovered. When the result was 
reported to Nadir, he smiled, and said| 1 knew what the 
flogging of that tree would produce. 

The contempt in which Nadir held the arts by which 
the dervishes, and other religious mendicants, imposed 
upon the credulity of his countrymen, was shown on every 
occasion. Many of these believed that the holy Imattm 
Reza, who is interred at Mushed, continued to work mi- 
racles : and this belief gave rise to a number of impositiooa. 
Persons pretending to be blind, went to his tomb ; and 
after a long period of prayer opened their eyes and de*- 
dared, that their sight had been restored by the holy 
Imaum. One of these was seated at the gate of the sa* 
cred mausoleum, when Nadir passed. *' How long have 
you been blind?" said the Monarch. "Two yearn,'* 
answered the man. " A proof," replied Nadir, ** that yon 
have no faith. If you had been a true believer, you would 
have been cured long ago. Recollect, my friend, if I 
come back and find you as you now are, I will strike 
your head off." When Nadir returned, the frightened 
fellow pretended to pray violently, and all at once found 
his sight. " A miracle ! a miracle I" the populace ex^ 
claimed ; and tore off his coat, in small pieces, as relicks. 
The monarch smiled, and observed, ^ that foilh was every 
thing." 

Kurreem Khan, though humane, sometimes punished 
severely ; and he employed others, of a disposition very 
diflbrent to his own, to spread terrour among his enemies 
imd rebellious subjects ; but his clemency was hardly ever 
f eftt9^4 tp fl £Mleq pr « repentant foe, One of the most re« 
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markaUe finitures of his character was goodness of heart. 
He verj often repeated an anecdote of his early life, 
which showed a feeling very nncommon among those of 
his condition. ^* When I was a poor soldier," said Kur- 
reem, **m Nadir's camp, my necessity led me to steal, from 
a saddler, a gold embossed saddle, which bad been sent by 
an Afighan Chief to be repaired. I soon afterwards learnt, 
that the man from whose shop it was taken, was in prison, and 
sentenced to be hanged* My conscience smote me, and 
I replaced the saddle exactly on the place from whence I 
took it. I watched till it was discovered by the saddler's 
wite, who, on seeing it, gave a scream of joy, fell down 
opon her knees, and prayed aloud, that the person who 
had brought it back might live to have a hundred gold em- 
bossed saddles. I am quite certain," Kurreem used to 
add smiling, 'Mhat the honest prayer of the old woman 
has aided my fortune in the attainment of that splendour, 
which she desired 1 should enjoy." — One day, when he 
was on the point of retiring from his judgment seat, har- 
rassed and fatigued with a long attendance, a man rushed 
forward in apparent distraction, calling out in a loud voice 
for justice. << Who are you?" ^^ lam a merchant, and have 
been robbed and plundered, by some thieves, of all 1 p«)s* 
sess." What were you about when you were robbed V* 
** 1 was asleep." *^ And why did you sleep ?" exclaimed 
Ktirreem, in a peevish and impatient tone. <* Because I 
made a mistake, and thot^ht ron were ajvafte." The 
irritation of the royal judge vanished in a moment ; he 
was too much pleased with the manly boldness of the pe- 
titioner to be offended at the reproach, his words con-. 
Teyed. Turning to his visier, he Imde him pay the amount 
of the merchant's losses from the treasury. ** We must," 
he added, 'Mry to recover the property from the robbers." 

The diet of the Arabian tribes, in Persia, is more frugal 
than that of any other of the inhabitants of that kingdom. 
It consists chiefly of dates : but what others would con- 
sider a hardship, habit, with them, has converted into an 
enjoyment ; and the Arab deems no food more delightful 
than that upon which he lives. Some yeasa ago, a woman, 
belonging to one of the Arab families, settled at Abusheher, 
had gone to England^ with the cl^iklren of the British Re« 
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iident at that place. When aiie retanedy dl croprded 
aroand her, to hear the report of the ceuntry she had whit* 
ed. — She described the roads, the carriages^ the horseSi 
the wealth and the splendour o( the cities, aod the highijf 
cultivated state of the couotrj. Her audience were fall of 
envy at the conditioo of Eaglishmeiit and wcreoo the 

Eoint of retiriog with that impressioo, when the womaA 
appened to add, that the couotr j she had visited oolv 
wanted one thing to make it delightfaU ** What is that/' 
was the general inquiry. ^* It has not a date tree in it,** 
said she. ** I never ceased to lodL for one, all the time I 
was there, hot I looked in vain.'' The sentiments of the 
Arabs, who had listened to her, were, b an instant, changed 
by this informatioa. It was no longer envy, bat pity, wUch 
they felt for men who were condemned to live in a coon- 
try where there were no date trees. 

All Eastern authors agree in their character of Isisail 
Samanee. He was, they state, brave, generous, pious, aod 
just. We are informed, that he spumed at the proflfered 
treasures of Amer-ben-leis. ^^ Your family," said he to thai 
Chief, (when he was prisoner, and offered to reveal his 
riches,) ** were pewterers; fortune favoured you, for a day, 
and you abused her favours, by plundering the property of 
the faithful. That wicked act has rendered your downfall as 
rapid as your rise* Seek not to make my fate like yours ; 
which it would be, if 1 soiled my hands with such sacriie* 
gious wealth." — ^But the virtue of this prince endured a still 
more severe triaL His army, after he had taken Herat, 
was in a state of the most extreme distress, for want of 
money. Ismail had given his word not to levy a contribtttion 
upon that city ^ but the clamours of his soldiers londljiii 
demanded that he should consider their merits and their 
wants, before a faith that had been (they argued) too hastily 
pledged. Ismail was, however, 6rm ; and as the army be* 
came every hour more distressed and. discontented, he 
ordered them to march away, lest the temptation to violate 
his word, which he had ever held sacred, should be too 
great. He had gone but a short distance, when a ruby 
necklace of one of his ladies was carried away by a Yid* 
ture, the bird was watched and was seen to deposit the 
jewel in a dry well, which was immediately searched. The 
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neektac^ was recovered, and several boxes of treasure were 
found lying near it, which proved to be part of the wealth 
<rf Aflser, that bis servant oain had stolen from his palace ait 
SeisbaiD. The monarch rejoiced at this boon of fortune. 
He instantly paid his army, and bade them take a lesson 
Irom what bad happened, and learn, that Ood would never 
desert that man, who withstood temptation and preserved, 
inviolate, the faith that he had solemnly pledged. 

The following Ode, from the Dewan or collection of 
Odes, is at once characteristick of the wanner of Rudiki, 
the blind Persian bard ; and of the taste of the late Doctor 
Leyden, the Translator. 

He who my brimming cup shall view 

In trembling radianee shine, 
Shall own the liquid ruby^s hue 

Is matcbM by rosy 



Each is a gem from Nature's hand 

In living lustre bright; 
But one congeals its radiance bland, 

One swims in liquid light 

Ere you can Untchj its sparkling dye 

Has left a splendid stain : 
Ere you can dirtdt, the essence high 

Floats giddy through the brain. 

The rise of the family of Aly Buyah, Viceroy of Fars 
and Irak, was, in a great degree, owing to the possession of 
the treasures of Yakoot, the former Ciovemour of Fars, 
which accident gave to Aly Buyah. That Chief, when 
reclining on a couch in the palace of Yakoot, at Shiraz, 
observed a snake shew its head, several times, through a 
crevice in the wall, and retire again. Determined to get 
rid of so dgngerous a visitor, he ordered that part of the 
wall to be thrown down ; and the workmen had proceeded 
but a short way with their task, when they found hidden 
boxes of treasure, which proved to be the wealth 6f his pre- 
decessor. This was not the only instance of his good 
fortune. One day a tailor, who had served the former 
Governour, had come to make him some clothes ; he hap- 
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peoed to call for a stick, meaning a measure ! But the gitill/ 
conscience of the tailor gave another interpretation to tbfa 
word) and he exclaimed, as he (hreir himself upon the 
ground* *^ Be merciful ; do not flog me to death, and I 
will discover all the cloth belonging to Yakoot !'' The sur- 
prised Alj Buyah bade him do bo, and the man produced 
seventeen chests of cloth, belonging to the former Governour, 
which he had purloined at his flight. This discovery 
caused a strict scrutiny, which produced many others of a 
similar nature ; and Aly Buyah became possessed of wealth 
and means that enabled him to enlarge his power. 

Subuctageen, when a private horseman in the service of 
Abustakeen, having one day taken a fawn, which be was 
carrying home, happened to look round, and saw the mother 
following him in evident affliction at her loss. The rude 
Tartar gave way to the momentary impulse of feeling, and 
restored the fawn to its dam ; and as they bounded from 
him, his imagination interpreted the looks of alarm, they cast 
behind them, for those of gratitude. The scene of the day 
haunted his dreams, and he was rewarded with a vision of 
his prophet, who promised him Sovereign power, as the re- 
ward of the mercy he had shewn to an innocent and de- 
fenceless animal. 

An extraordinary and striking contrast appears in the 
conduct of Lord Lake, the leader of the British Army, and 
of Sultan Mahmood. The last broke the idols and de- 
stroyed the temples of the cities of Hindostan, which he 
bad coaqoered* The English General not only protected 
the persons and respected the worship of its inhabitants, 
but ordered his own army, while they lay within the pre- 
cincts of Mttttra, deemed, by the Hindoos, a holy city, not 
to slaughter cattle, as their doing so would be deemed a 
sacrilege by the Hindoos. The power of the monarch of 
Obisni soon passed away! that of the English will remain, 
as long as they have the firmness and virtue to preserve 
those principles of wisdom^ toleration, and justice, upon 
whichit ia established.'^ 

* It ifl ao Englishman who is speaking: this justice has been some- 
times qaestioncd, and the misionaries are forioas at the toleration of 
Hindoo superstition. 
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[Among all the individaal combinations to be found in 
ancienf oivinodem iiii^rT; there it none so remarkable 
as ttal ef( the tM^HMt^ciety of Jesuits. The talents, 
aeal, the esvrit dt corpa^ and the power possessed bj it, 
were manifested in every part of the Inown world. Its 
prodigious, and,for a time, successful efforts, in propagatiiig 
Christianity in Asia, in which they ultimately farled, might 
throw some light on the expensive etertidns now making 
amone us for the same purpose, if the causes of their failure 
coulcTbe demonstrated. A philosophick history of tins so* 
ciety is a desideratum in Literatore.^We hbpe We do not 
tnistake when we flatter ourselves, that the ailtiior of thift 
following remarks will continue the subjett] 



;^iM^^oU^ 



tHB 

To Ihe fidkor af Um MrtbAnMrfeMi ] 

Thb JssniTs had aearcely appeacod iia the worlds whe« 
tliey were found to be spread tlinmgh the Universe with • 
fapidity most astoaiahiog ; they became the maeters of edu- 
cation, and of seminaries of leariing, the eonfeaaora of 
kings, the dispensers of favoors, the dbtribntera of poata 
in the State, civil, military and eecieaiaalieal ; aometimea oven 
of crowns ; in one word, the arbiters of att the great ev^nte- 
They were seen to acquire imraenae riches in real eafalfis^ 
in benefices, which they attached to their houses; they.wese 
seen to form eslaMiabawata the most solid and die most 
splendid ; they were seen to lay the foondaliona of a a^oiiai- 
chy, capable of sopportiog itself againat powerful princea. 

How could these poor b^gars, as they eaUed tbeflMelvea^ 
so soddenty arise to an empire so extensive and so abao- 
hte ! So absolute, that they were able to sport with the 
fortunes, the lives, the liberties, and the underatandiogfi 
of so many Other men ? Tbm is a prodigyf wbicl^ here- 
after wHI appear to be fabulous to poateiity- 

This incomprehensible prodigy, nevorthelesSy has subdiat- 
ed for three hundred years. In what regioD of the uni* 
verse, have not the Jesuits establiafaed flmnselves, etyoiy-* 
ing tmoiense riches, and a erodit formidable to kings and 
nations, to nobles and comasons, to clergy and laity 1 

I am, sir, without fire or fagoty iMk, chains or (^bbet, 
pillory, prison or penalty, an Iir^viaiMS* 

Vol- IV.— No. 12. «» ' » » '• 
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rOR TttE irORTH-AMUlMI^.JOOmilA^ m 

I DO not koovr whether my case be a verj common OAei 
or if ita communication may be of much utility, yet, as ia 
statement of it will cost me Tery little trouble, and will af- 
ford me some gratification, I shall place it at your disposal. 
—I reside in a distant county,, owning a few hundred acres of 
land immediatisly about me ; I am a magistrate, and on the 
daya when the militia are trained, I wear a pair of epau- 
lets; in sifort, sir» I a^i what would be called, in Engfand, 
a country gentleman ; but to prevent any mistakesi I will 
merely say, that I am your fellow citizen. 
$ My wife and daughter easily, persuaded me to pass 
^^"f^^-tiib or.4bPit^i9i||jthi k'^OBton, to see something of the 
bustle of lif6,'and to give the latter a chaoee of mixiiig a 
thtle in fasbionaMe soeiaty^ to obtain thut degree of ^Kse, 
which is generally wtftttiBg in those who lead a life .of se** 
elusion. Peifple mboMwe- m towns, iu^qiiire by friction a 
degree of polish, whidi those who live wholly in the coun- 
try can sefdom attain | yet^ the latter are cooaposed of 19a- 
teriah quite as BUSceptXrie of this quatity, though it is apt 
'4o be obscured utidKr an appearance of rusticity. I was 
^^Mt too, at an oppbrtsmity of meeting with some old ac- 
qHsintaBces, and paftaking of that hospitality, which is 
almost proverbtaK That I .have ttot been disappointed in 
nly eiipectatioiie of pleaaurei may, perhaps, be inferred 
from the trifling complaints I have to make in this letter; 
•but you must not think ma querulous, and diMatiqfied, if I 
'find a little fault, which, after all^ may be unreasooable ; 
I do not mean to dictate a reform, or hardly to suggest an 
alteration. 

Soon aft^r my arrival, we were invited jto " a BalW* 
the party was bridiant and the supper expensive and ele- 
gaiit. When the company were summoned to the table, the 
proceraion towards it was formed with more haste than 
ceretaiony ; ' young men were eager only for precedeneo) 
'and young girls, heedlessly crowded before matrons^ 
who were ent^ed to their homage. The places at sop- 

Kr were t^ketk promiscuously, and, in many eases^ the 
It should have been last and the last first. NoWf sir, I 
do not wish to rotroduco'that minute attention to rank and 
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etiquette, with all the heart burnings, mortified pretenaiooSt 
and ennui, which always accompany them, where they are 
servilely followed ; I would as soon bring back the high- 
heeled shoes, stiff brocades and high toupees and cushions^ 
in which they were jfbrmerly attired, xet, it seems to me, 
that a little order, a little deference to age and situation^ 
where affectionate respect is repaid by courtesy and 
condescension, would add to the charea and good effects, 
which result from a moderate share of social gayety, in 
large refined assemblies. 

My next topick is still move trifling. We received aif 
invitation ^to take tea** on a certain evening; my daugfa^ 
ter's friends had tdd her, they had no doubt it was to be a 
dance, and she who is as fond of getting fosseseion of ike 
floor as a member of Congress, would not have compounded 
for six cotillons, and was dressed accordingly. It turned 
ent to be one of those parties where the company, formed 
into groups, were insulated by constant circulation of ice 
creams, jellies, sweetmeats, fruit, wine, &c. &c. &c. which 
meandered about them all the evening. The next invita* 
tion was, <Mo take tea and pass the evening t" my wife and 
daughter said this was only a modification of the same 
thing, and the latter went in a costume not suited for dan- 
cing. Behold this was as much a 6a//, as if it bad been so 
called at once ; and my poor little girl was mortified at not 
being prepared for it. It will no doubt appear ridiculous 
to you, sir, that I should have felt such trifles as these ; but 
allow me to say, without offence, that unless you are the 
father of a lovely interesting daughter, and an only one, 
you are no judge of. the subject. — Why not call things by 
their right names, un chat un chat ; — but even fashion must 
have its technical mysteries. 

In former times these balls were under the direction of 
very efficient masters of ceremonies ; but as there is no 
longer any ceremony, ) suppose it has been found inexpe- 
dient to keep up a sinecure. These masters of ceremo* 
nies, however, answered a very good purpose^ The office, 
though of short duration, was an aiduous one, and often 
required more firmness, skill, and watchfulness, than man^ 
civil ones of high import. A crowd or mob of superionv 
people is always more unreasonable and difficult ton^mage, 
than a mob in the streets. A master of ceremonies in those 
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dajB, had to coDtroI the forwardneit of jontk, and couate* 
iBct nature, caprice and pride, by equalising the atteptioM 
of the men and the enjoymenta of the ladies, while in the 
dancing room, and marshalling them in something like order 
in the supper roonu The consequence was, that if some 
ladies danced more than others, all who wished lo^dance 
bad ^n opportunity. I do not make these remarks to 
avenge my daughter^a cause: no, sir, she is one who 
gains by the license, she dances too well ever to be allow* 
ed to sit still, except she prefers it. But I have seen some 
ladies the victims of neglect ui this way, who would not 
have been suffered to be so formerly. In these parties 
there must be constant exertion, on the part of the ma»» 
ler of the ceremonies, to prevent usurpation, and to force, if 
Mcessary, those sacrifices from individuals, which are de» 
Banded for the general enjoyment. Both sens require 
this control. I recollect one of the most accompyshed 
gentlemen in this office, which any country could ever 
boast of, asking some ladies who were opposing themselvea 
to the regulations of the evening, at a splendid ball, '^ if they 
thought they came there for their own amusement ?" The 
days are passed, sir, when such a question as this could 
be asked, or even comprehended, but it is full of meaning} 
and alas! many other things have passed away also.-— ^ 
Another reason for having efficient masters of ceremoniea 
would be, humanity to some of the gentlemen. A mode* 
rate plodding man, whose movements seem to have been 
learnl, like those of a bear, by having been taught on • 
heated floor ; such a dancer might consult the director of 
the evening about a partner suited to him ; for want of thi9» 
no doubt, I have seen some poor fellows who followed their 
skipping, flying partners in a cotillon, in a manner that ro> 
called to mind that line of Johnson, speaking of Shakspeare, 
where he says. 

And panting Time tmTd after him in vain. 

I have seen such disproportionate couples in this way, as 
oooM only be compared to the German fable of the luck* 
less ox, who had nearly loel h» life in bebg yoked with 
Pegasus. 

The next complaint is on my own account. I was invited 
to'*m rympaioclp;" my idea of the nature ef thn party 
was very mdistinct, my wife and daughter were equally 
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at a loss. On the appointed evening my wire, whoBe im- 
aginatipn is singularly actiTe, and will sometimes in conse- 
quence have her timidity very ludicrously excited, pro*- 
rosed lo me, that I should accompany them (o the theatre ; 
saw her drift, and (hat she did not feel perfectly easy on 
the score of this party. I smiled, and (old her, I was resolved 
to find out what it was. On entering (he room, I found seve** 
ral individuals; distinguished for their pursuit of science 
and literature. The materials were good, but it went off 
heavily^ and I found myself obliged (o be on my guard 
against yawning. At supper I engaged in conversation 
with a gentleman along side of me. Thirty years ago, I went, 
in regular course, through the mathematicks, metaphysicks 
and the Classicks, and ob(ained (he usual Ii(erary degrees. 
I have, however, no pretensions (o learning, and have, for 
many years, a(tendea more to i(s results, than i(s forms. 
Having made some remark to my neighbour, who, (hough 
a metaphysician, was a very pleasant man ; he began in (he 
Bocratick form,, and having had (he simplicity (o answer 
bis questions, I found, before I was aware of it, that he 
had treacherously caught me in a net, where I was (oo much 
anthralfed to extricate myself. In this situation, a strange 
pedant, opposite, pelted me with a shower of hard words, 
twery one of which left a contusion. I made my escape 
as soon as I could, and on get(ing home, the momen( I 
entered the room, my daughter sprang to meet me, *^ well, 
dear Father, what kind of a party was it ?" My wife bi^ 
her not be so impatient, and, in the same breath, said, 
«< come, what was (his party ?" — I (old my child to get 
the dictionary. *< The bictionary ! well we never thought 
of that, but I don't believe there is any such word in the 
Englisk Dictionary."— She read me (he explanation, 
*^ Sjfmposiackj rekUifig to merrjf waking P* — 1 told them 
the story, and resolved never to go to another. 



« WOK THV lfOBT9-AMCaiCAir JOVRNAI,. 

The Af^uslan Age of Italian Litetffture. a 

Tbb unsettled state of languaj?, which sutceeded the 
dissolution of the Roman empire^ was probably one of the 
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primary eaufioft of the darknesB, which hung over the world 
for eight centuries afterwards. The Greek lived no longer 
in its original majesty and elegancci except in the numbers 
of its poets, the pages of its historians and philosophers, 
and the eloquent remains of its orators. The Latin, which 
had been long on the decline, became corrupted by the 
barbarous jargon of the Ooths and Vandals. Its sonorous 

teriods became broken and rough, by the introduction of 
arsh epithets and foreign words.^. It was, however, too 
firmly established, and on principles too philosophical, to 
admit sudden change or derangement. But the languages 
of the Franks, the Vandals, the Lombards, and some oth- 
ers, were rude and unsettled, and ready to be moulded into 
any form, which chance, or the genius of the people, might 
direct. Time only could produce a permanent change, and 
many centuries elapsed, before the languages of IQurope, 
which sprung from the Latin, or which were finally settled 
on the basis of this language, assumed the characteristick 
features by which they have since been distinguished. 

We are not to suppose, that men were born, during this 
period, with intellects more blunted, or faculties less per- 
fect, than at any other time before or since. Was there, io 
reality, a gradual decline in the intellectual system and 
natural powers of man ? If this were a fact, how shall we 
account for the resuscitation, which finally ensued? We 
shall find no obvious cause of this resuscitation, originating 
in any events, or circumstances, not intimately connected 
with the internal relations of the people, among whom the 
revival of letters first discovered itself. There ia good 
reason for believing, that the dark ages were not without 
tnen, who thought as profoundly and clearly as many 
others, who, in more enlightened times, have been ranked 
among the learned, wise, and great ; but that the imperfect 
state of their language aflforded them no adequate means of 
expressing their thoughts, or transmitting the results of 
them to posterity. The Latin could not have answered 
this purpose, as it was known only as a dead language, and 
as such very imperfectly ; for a people, who bad no fixed 
principles of language among themselves, who knew nothing 
of grammars and^dictionaries, could not be supposed to make 
mi^ ftc/HtAensff'hft th^critical study of a dead language. 
Moreover, \he Arabs in Spain, and, in fact, in almost every 
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Eart ortheir ferritorieB from Cordova io Samarcand, cultivated 
(Iters dmriog this time more sacceasfully, perliaps, than at 
any other. Rhazea, Avicenoa, aod Averroes are still au<« 
thors of estimatfos. But the Arabick had long been a regu-* 
hr and established language, perfected by the practice of 
ages, and, at that time, a more expressive and polished me* 
dium of communication, than any other living language* 
The minstrels of Scotlaod, and the bards of Scandinavia^ 
exibited in their songs some of the finest specimens of po« 
etry during the dark ages ; but these were in the langui^e 
of their country, which had become fixed by long usage, and 
suflkiently copious and expressive for their purpose^ 
If we examine still further, we shall find, that a similar re« 
mark will apply in all cases where any thmg like learning 
or mental exertion appeared in those times. If there were 
a few, who resolved to be scholars^ and attempted to write 
'Latin, the piteous evidences of such attempts, wJbicb still 
remain, show us the folly of their resolution^ and that they 
were struggling against a tide, which they bad not power to 
resist. 

With this view of the subject, we may easily discover 
how it happened, that Italy, in preference to any other 
country, was the seat of the first revival of literatute* The 
Italian language was the eldest daughter of the Latm. it 
was the first, which sprung up out of the ruioaof the parent 
stock, and the first, which came to a maturity suflfeieni for 
the purposes of use and ornament. No sooner was • h^- 
guage found to have attained such a degree of perfection 
as to comprise all the varieties of inflection and copionaneas 
of terms requisite in describing the passions and feelings, 
as well as natural objects, than the genius of poetry, roused 
from her slumbers, burst forth in a strain as eloquent 
and impassioned as in the happiest days of her trhimph in 
ancient Rome. It has often been remarked, that the first 
compostlions, in all languages, are usually in poetry. Linus, 
Orpheus, and Homer, wrote long before there was a prose 
composition in Greece. The Scandinavians, on the shores 
of the Baltiek, had their Rhunick verses at a very early pe« 
riod ; and the ignorant and stupid Carribians composed 
songs in praise of their heroes. So it was in Italy, Dante 
was the first, who wrote the new language with elegance^ 
and showed, that it was capable of expressing all the beau- 
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ties or poetry rn a porei aniinatrd» and compreboiitive style. 
His poems discover a woaderful scope of inventfon and 
exoberance of imagioationy and are do less remarkable for 
dignity aod grace, than for keenaess and delicacy of satire. 
Petrarch tooik up the harp, which Dante had left behind 
hia, aad swept its chords with a gentler hand ; but although 
its tones were more soft and harmonious than before, tho 
fire of mnsick and the magick of poetry still breathed from 
every string. What he wanted b dignity and strength^ 
was more than compensate$i by the elegance and exquisite 
sweotoess of his numbers. His songs aod sonnets are es* 
teemed the most finished specimens of composition in the 
Ilaliaa langsage. Petrarch was not a poet only, he was t 
great schobr in every branch of literature, aod wrote, in 
litttio, several treatises on subjects of religion, morals, law^ 
government, besides orations and letters. Boccacio was 
the popU of Petrarch, and, as an elegant and accomplish^ 
ed scholar, was scarcely iaferiour to him. His poetry is 
dktingnished for sweetness and simplicity, and his prose 
compositions are reckoned models of classical purity of 
style and diction. 

Bnt the age of Leo X« has been emphatically called the 
Augustan i^e of Italian literature. The son, which rose 
with Dante, had now come to its meridian. • The universi* 
th», which had long been tenanted by morose and supersti- 
tious asoelieks, began to be regulated on more Kberat and 
nUkmai princiales. The barrier of the absurd jargon of 
ArisloteHan dudecticks, which had efiectually kept out aH 
httprovements and innovations, began to decay. The re- 
doobldble combataois in controversy laid aside, by de* 
grees, the tremendous panoply of syllogisms, sobsfantial 
forms, and the ten categories, by which they had render- 
ed tbensselve so formidable. Literature, in these times, was 
a species of military tacticks, in which he who could horl 
the darts of controversy with the greatest dexterity, and 
ponr in upon his antagonist the most powerful volley of 
syliogisms, was snre to be crowned with the triumph of 
conquest, and to inherit the rightful claims of being thought 
the greater scholar aad the wiser man. But the close of 
the fifteenth century, and the commencement oC the six* 
teentb, was the dawn of a brighter day : it was a fortunate 
period for literature and the interests of man. A great num- 
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ber of hmtoriaas and philosophersi as well as poeU) diatln- 
guifihed for their talents, thirst for knowledge and improre* 
ment, appeared at the same time in Italy ; and under the 
encouragement and fostering proteetion of Leo X, thejr 
produced a rerolution in the empire of literature, science 
and the arts, unparalleled in its extent, and the rapiditj o€ 
its operations* 

The same spirit was soon communicated to the universi- 
ties, and professors of talents and intelligence were appoint* 
ed to fill the chairs. The Latin and Ghreek classkks, 
which, the latter especially, had been sleeping for ages in 
quiet repose, were drawn from their envelopes of dust, and 
called into use.^ The sciences were studied, and the 
arts flourished. Italy was divided fafito a number of small- 
independent states, each of which bad its univeraity. 
A laudable and active spirit of emulation was ercited. 
among them, which proved exceedingly beneficial to the 
interests of learning m general, as well as in raising the 
reputation and promoting the usefulness of individual nni- 
varsities. 

In the mean time the pope was holding out every induce?* 
ment to men of letters, by encoun^ements, rewards, and 
special patronage : he sought for merit every where, and 
when found, never suffered it to pass without leward* 
Amidst all his bigotry and iliiberality of feeinig, of which 
he had a sufficient share, to say nothing of any other traits 
of his character, which the history of the reformation dis- 
closes, he must certainly be considered a most active and 
aealoUs promoter of learning, and one of the principal agents 
in bringing about its revival. It is a little remarkable, that 
this boasted protector of the arts, literature, and the scien- 
ces, and also the head of the christian church, should have 
issued restrictions against publishing or printing any trans- 
lations from the Greek, Hebrew, or Arahick, includiog, 
therein, the translations of the scriptures, in which dress 

* To show the very low state of Greek literature, at the beginning 
of the period aboye-mentioned, we need adduce one fact oiUy* Pom- 
ponaaaso* oae of the greatest and most celebrated scholars of his time, 
and professor of philosophy at Padua, understood nothing of Greek, 
although he lectured and wrote on the doctrines of Aristotle and Plato. 
Leo X, fol. iv. p. 126. 

Vol. IV.— No. 12. 40 
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only Ihej could be generally understood.^ When be ful- 
minated the famous bull against Luther> and the reformers, 
in addition to the most terrible anathemas, he prohibited all 
men, indiscrimtnatel j, from reading any one of their booiu.f 
This does not look much like promoting learning i buteven 
this "was mild and forbearing, in comparison with what pre- 
ceded and followed. Father Paul, in his admirable histo- 
ry of the council of Trent, speaking of events which took 
place thirty years afterwards, says, that '* the Romish, in- 
quisitors prohibited, in the mass, all books printed by sixty- 
two printers, which they denounced, without any regard to 
the contents, adding, further, a general prohibition to read 
any books issuing from the press of a printer, who had but 
once in his life printed any thing produced by an here- 
tick.'* But, after all, the prohibitory decrees of Leo X, 
may have been productive of some good effects, as well as 
many bad ones. They effectually closed every avenue of 
knowledge, both of the scriptures and the authors of anti- 
quity, to the common people ; but this induced .^holars to 
^tudy those books in the original with more care, and to 
become more learned. They made criticks, rather than 
pretenders ; and at that period certainly, there were many 
more reasons than at present, for considering a few^ learned 
criticks preferable to a partially enlightened community. 

The progress of literature may be ranked among the 
principal causes of the reformation ; and, in its turn, the 
reformation operated as a powerful incitement to inquiry 
and critical stndy. It brought forward new objects of taste, 
and presented new motives to classical research. Luther, 
Melancthon, and some others of the reformers, were lesErn- 
ed men, and the revolution they were effecting, produced 
an universal excitement, not only among their friends and 
supporters, but among their enemies and antagonists. 
They found, on both sides, that a critical knowledge of 
ancient authors gave a powerful weight to their argumenta 
and opinions, and additional credit to their cause. A taste 

* Villers' Prise Essay, p. 290. 

t This was the celebrated bull, which begun, Exsurge, Deus^ jviiea 
causam /tiatn, and to the year of its date, 1520, may be referred the 
origio of the reformatioo, for it was not till this time, that the breach 
had become so wide, that no hope remained of its ever being closed. 
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for the cbanns of style and beauties of compoeitioii in tbe 
writers of antiquity, was thus, by a kind of necessity, in- 
duced, and these writers were studied with ardour and very 
grant success. Religious and political topicks, of the great- 
est interest and importance, were then in agitation, which 
aflbrded ample scope for afl the powers of ebquence, and 
the most brilliant efibirts of genius. In short, it has been 
allowed, that thn period, in point of classical learning, has 
no parallel in the annals of literary history. Lord Bacon 
attnbutes to the immediate effects of the reformation, ^' an 
admiration of ancient authors, the hate of the schoolmen, 
the exact study of languages, and the efficacy of preaching ; 
wihich four causes produced an affectionate study oi elo- 
quence, and cmria vf speech, which then began to flour- 
.ish."# 

Italian literatm*e seems not to have attracted the atten- 
tion it deserves..' The passion for French, which many csa*- 
aes have concurred in exciting and keeping alive, seems 
to have excluded Italian from the catalogue of acquLreaaents 
jieeessary for an accomplished scholar. The few, ,whom 
inolination or accident has led to form an intimate i^oquaintr 
flttce with the writers of Italy, have uniformly spoken of 
them in terms of admiration, and t>een struck with astonish- 
ment at the preference, which has been give^ by facit con- 
sent, if not by direct avowal, to tbe Frenchi\ It is geoerair 
ly allowed, by a|I adequate judges, that the language is vastly 
better adapted to every species of composition, than the 
French ; that it has more .dignity and strength, a greater 
feKcity qf. expression, and infinitely more sweetness and 
Imrmony.iKlt is aimple in its stnicture, and principlea of 
pronunciation, and is more easily acquired, probably, than 
any other language. Shice the task is irio easy, and. the 
treasure to reward the student so rich ahd abundiant, it is 
certainly a little r<smarkabie, that the tide of fashionable 
#tudy has not long ago turned into this direction* 

On the publication of those elegant apd popular thirks, 
the lives of Lorenzo de Medici, and his son, Leo X, a fund 
of intei'esting, new, and valuable information was cowmuni: 
eated, on the subject of Italy, considered in its literary 
relations, of which there existed before only vague and un- 

'f' Of tbe advaocement of learning. B. I. 
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certain ]i6tiiMis. We h&Te, Id tlwni» m cimprQii^iuihra aod 
litcid view of the most eofigbtmied period of Italian hiatorj. 
We are made aequaioted with the characters and literarj 
merits of the best authors of the times, and are toid what 
. they accomplished and how they are to be estimated* Those 
histories comprise a space of about aereoty years. They 
•who appeared both before and after thia period, and asMiog 
whom were some of the best writers and greateat men, were 
not iacinded. Among the former, Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccacio, may be ranked the first, and Taaso among the 
latter. 

Cf iticka were very well i^eed, before Addison'a twelve 
critical numbers on Paradise Lost, in assigning the tUrd 
patm of poetical merit to Taaso ; and evea.aioce, some are 
found so far deviating from the character of good Gnglishmeo, 
an to embrace the same heretical doetrinea** In the works 
ef Ariosto and Tasso, together, they have discovered 
every imaginable excellence of whkh poetry is capable. 
They find in the former, clothed in the moat enchanting 
dress, all that is wild and extravagant in Ootbick fiction^ 
combined with a ricb variety of beauties draws from every 
department of nature, froih the atorebooaes of human know- 
ledge, and a deep penetration into the chacacler of man^ In 
ibe latter, besides these quaKtiea, they discover dignity, 
sublimity, pathos, originality of thooghly . ootty of design, 
boldness of conception, Socnracy of dttcription, and whafr* 
ever else is requisite for making a great epick poet after the 
most approved Aristotelian directions. Voitatre preferred, 
iar affected to prefer, the Orlando to ibe Odyssey^ and lh# 
Jerusalem Peliver^ to the Iliad.f Perhapa he did, but 

• ^ Blair iays» '*ihe ^edvaleni is, la rsnk and4igai^r« the thM rMa- 
i^r qpipfc paem in the world, and oomes aext to the Iliad, and iElaeid.*' 

t Rnwairs Madchni Eunp^ rak. 2. p. ISfu 
Voltaire isora, in his E$sm4W la P^uU £piim$% q>ei|kiag of Taim, 
«• OUM fait nulle difBculti, de la mettre ( c8t6 de Tirgile et d*Hois^ra 
malsre se^ Taates, el inalgr$ la critique de Despr^aiix/* And after> 
trards ; **I1 a aotaot de fen qn' HoiD^re dam «es batallles, avee pist 
de fnMtfi^^^l apeint ee q|a* HomiM csrayonDait." 

In ibe da^ ef Bdileaa ^ Dacief, il wa« laaiiloaable ta criticise ia a 
different manner ; bat tbe readers of the former, would bare thanked 
him for some stronger reasons than be bas given for the sii^larity of 
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ir is pretumed ke had C^rgotted, lliat he hid lAid lo, when 
he afterwards wiete a* poem of four stansas, with a view to 
characterise the four greatest epick poets that ever lived* 
After hooourtog Hotter and Virgil with a stansa each,. he 
modestly rsBges hiniself ki the third place, and, with mar- 
velloos.ooodesceDsioa, allows Miltoo to stand next below 
him in the qoateroioo^ But in the fire of hb poetical eie 
thusiasBD, himself the theaie» be quite foi^ot Tasso, snd did 
not even essaj asiogle invocation to his verj obliging mute 
in his favonr* 

Be the opinions of Voltaire and Despr^aux what thej 
may, the best judges have uniformly concurred in placing 
Ihe great Italian poets iotbe very first rank. They have 
found aoMilg (he faiatoriaosof Italy, very exact andjad»- 
ciojus ifflitatDrs of the purest ancient models. They boldly 
compare Ouicciardiniickwl Jdachiavel to tfae two greatest 
Latin historians; in tkt fiomer is Ihe flowing fullness and 
graceful ease of Livy, ia the latter, the sententious brevity 
and pithy styl«of Tacitas. To these may be added, cardinal 
Bembo, a man of great taleats and universal learning ; Gi* 
andone, irbe was ealidid, impartial, and perfectly acquaint- 
ed with his BihJBCt ; cardinal Pallavicinj, who wrote the 
history of the-eouaeil of Trent, in an eloquent and animated 
style : he wsote Ihb in opposition to the admirable history 
of father PanI, and because he deviates from him in severd 
particwlars; he is sometknes thought partial. With these 
might be. mentimied aaaay othera of distinguished merit 
and high reputation in the liturary annals of their eounfry. 

The light of science began to emit a few feeble rays about 
Ibe tkne of the revival of letters. Tfae Greek books on the 
elements began then first to be studied, and some progress wss 
made; but it was not till sometime sfter, that Copernicus re- 
vived, explained, ami reestabfished the ancient system of Py- 

ids opinise,:aail ihe sereritj of bis criticiBfli, ia the folloiriQg Jinss 
relating to .Tasso. 



• quoi qae Dotre si^cle & sa gloire pnblle. 



II tt* e6t point do son livre illiisti4 1* Itslie,. 
Si son sage li^ros, toujours en oralfsoo, 
jP|* eili f^it oso mettre enfin Sataa k Is rsison ; 
* Et si Reoano* Argant, Tanci^de, et la mattrssset 
N' feussent do son sujiet €ggLj6 ]a tristesse." 

L* Art Pioetiqae» Ciiant Trois. 
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thagoras; that Gallileo confirmed the truth of this ayateiii bj 
the improvement and use of .the telescope, and by his discove- 
ry and elucidation of the principles^ of motion ; and that he ap- 
plied the results of mathematical reasoning to the demonstra- 
tion of mechanical powers. And before these elementary 
discoveries, it would be idle to expect mach advancement in 
physical science beyond the point, to which the acute and 
philosophical Greeks had already arrived. It hence ap- 
pears why the sciences during this illustrioos period made 
so trifliog a figure, compared with poetry, and the other 
branches of general literature* Natural history and 
anatomy were still in their infancy ; yet they engaged the 
attention of great men, and made no inconsideraUe progress 
in the current of general improvement. It is almost super- 
fluous to add, that this was a splendid era for the arts, par- 
ticularly sculpture, painting and atfdiilecture* 

The following is a translation of an extmct from the Ab- 
b^ Barthelemi. He was struck with so great admiration at 
the interesting events of the period of which we have been 
speaking, that, before he wrote the travels of Anacharsis, 
he was on the point of forming a similar design of illustrat- 
ing this part of Italian history. This fragment is a curiosity : 
it not only combines, in a clear and distinct form, and within 
a very small compass, all the moat remarkable points to be 
considered, but it shows in what manner a great mind forms 
its designs and commences their execution. The original 
may be found at the close of Eustace's Classical Tour. 

'* I was inspired by accidenl, with the first idea of the 
travels of Anacharsis. When I was in Italy, in 1755, I 
was much leas attentive to the actual state of the citiei^ 
through which I passed, than to their ancient splendoilr. 
My thoughts naturally ron back to those periods, when 
they disputed, among themselves, the glory of establishing 
the arts and sciences, and it occurred to me, that a narrative 
of travels undertaken in that country a little before the 
time of Leo X, and continued for a certain number bf years, 
would present one of the most interesting and useful specta- 
cles in the history of the human mind : this will appear from 
the following short sketch. 

^'A Frenchman should cross the Alps ; at Pavia he should 
see Jerome Cardan, who wrote on almost every subject, 
and whose works are contained in ten folio volumes. He 
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should lee Corregio at Parma, painting in fresco the dome of 
the cathedral ;^ at Mantua, the count Balthazar Castilion, 
author of an excellent work, entitled The Courtesan ; at 
Verona, Fracaator, who was celebrated as a physician, phi* 
losopher, astronomer, mathematician, elegant scholar, and 
cosmograpber, for the writers of those times sought to dis- 
tinguish themselves hy almost every species of composi- 
tion, which will natursJly happen in any country where let- 
ters begin to be cultivated* At Padua he should attend 
the lectures of Philip Decio, professor of jurisprudence! 
and celebrated for his great talents and learning. This city 
was, for a time, subject to the government of Venice. When 
Lewis XII, conquered the Milanese, and wished to adorn 
his capital by establishing Decio in it, he demanded him 
of the republick, but compliance was not readily granted. 
The parties became so warm, that they were on the point 
of engaging in a new war for the possession of this profes- 
sor of law. 

« Our traveller should find at Venice Daniel Barbaro, who 
inherited from his ancestors a great name in the republick 
of letters, which he sustained with reputation by his com«- 
mentaries on the rhetorick of Aristotle, a translation of Vi- 
truvius, and a treatise on perspective. He should also see 
Paul Manutiua, the printer, who cultivated letters with the 
same success as his father Aldus Manutins.f He should 

"^ After Corregio had fiaiihed tMs iaimitable painting, be was aba- 
sively treated by tbe Ecelesiastlcks, wbo refused to allow bim tbe 
stipulated reward. Tbey paid bim a paltry pittance in copper coin, 
the burden of wbicb, during a walk of several miles to bis family, 
fatigued bim so mucb, that his deaib was soon after tbe consequence. 
Wben Titian was afterwards passing tbrougb Parma, the ignorant priests 
were about to deface this painting, and it was only by his earnest en- 
treaties, that tbey were preFentMl. He Is said to bare told them, 
that ** were be not Titian, be would wish to be Corr^o.*' 

t Tbe world has been indebted to few indlTidnals for the rerkal of 
letters, more than to Aldus Manntius. Printed books were eaeeedlngfy 
scarce, and such as were to be bad badly execnted. He established 
printing presses at Venice 1494, and engaged with onlKMinded ardour 
and cesu in publishing the most rare and valuable works, particularly 
Greek, few of which bad been printed. To reader his editions as per- 
fect as possible, be invited learned men from various parts to reside in 
Venice, and to induce them to accept bis invitation, he instituted an 
academy there, which soon rose to celebrity. He published a great 
number of books, and for a long time the Aldine press was as well 
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find with Paul, all the editions of the ancient Greek and 
lialin authors, which had lately issued from the most fa- 
mous presses in Italy ; and amongst others, that of Cicero 
in four volumes folio, published at Milan in 1499; and a 
Psalter in four languages, Hebrew, Oreek, Chaldee, and 
Arabick, printed at Oenpa in 1516. 

^<At Ferrara be should see Ariosto ; at Bologna, six hun- 
dred students attending the lectures of professor Ricini, on 
jurisprudence, and among the number, Alciat, who soon 
after drew together eight hundred students, and eclipsed 
the glory of Bartolo and Accurse ; at Florence, Machiavel, 
the historians Guicciardini and Paulus Jovius, a flourishing 
university and the family of Medici, which bad formerly 
been devoted to coounercial pursuits, but was then at the 
head of government, and allied to many noble families. 
This family at one time displayed many great virtues, and 
at another, as many vices ; but it was always distinguished 
for the interest it took in the cause of literature and the arts. 
At Sienna the traveller should be introduced to Mathiole 
engaged in his commentary on Dioscorides ; at Rome, to 
Michael Angelo raising the cupola of St. Peters ; Raphael 
painting the galleries of the Vatican ; Sadolet and Bembo, 
afterwards cardinals, but at that time filling the oifice of 
aecretariea to Leo X ; Trissino bringing forward the repre^ 
•entation of Sophonisba, the first tragedy composed in mo- 
dern times ;^ Beroald, librarian of the Vatican, engaged in 
publisfatng the annals of Tacitus, which had been lately 
discovered in Westphalia, and which Leo X had purchas- 
ed at the price of five hundred gold dncats.f He should 

known to tiie learned ss the anthors they studied. Aldus Maoutins 
ittTented the Uaikk character. 

* Tliis was not oalj the Urst tragedy written in modem tiroes, but 
it was the first specimen of compoititlon written in the versi tdoUU or 
Italian bianli verM. Trinino W9» the inventor of this specioB of writ- 
ing anwag the Italians. He published, also, among other thii^ES* 
HaHa llbar14 da!' Qotu an epiek poem in twenty seven books, of which 
Voltaire says* ** son plan est r^gulier mats la poesie y est faible." 

Essay sar la Poes. Ep. chap. 5, 

t Before this time the five first books of the history, and the six last 
books of the annate only, had been printed, and these with many et^ 
ffonrs. The first five books of the annali had existed only in manu- 
seript In the abbey of Coryey, in Westphalia, till they were Ixnigfat bf 
Leo X. He entmsted the oorreotlon and printing of this mannseripi 
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■ee thk same Pope offering places of diaUoctiont to learn- 
ed men of all oatioosy who would come and reside in his 
dominions, and large rewards to such, as would bring him 
aaj newly discovered manuscripts. 

<< At Naples, he should find Talesio, endeavouring to re« 
establish the system of Parmenides, and who, according to 
Bacon, was the first restorer of philosophy.'*' He shonid 
find, also, Jordan Bruno, whom nature seems to have in* 
tended for her interpreter, but to whom, in giving him an 
uncommon genius, she refused the talent of governing him* 
self. 

^< Thus far our traveller has been confined to a rapid tour 
through Italy, from one extremity to the other, meeting 
perpetually with prodigies, with wonderful monuments, and 
great men, and seized at every step with increasing admi* 
ration. Similar objects would every where strike his at« 
tention, as he shoula pursue his travels in other directions^ 
What a harvest of discoveries and what a source of refleo« 
tions on the origin of those luminaries, which have enlighten- 
ed Europe ! But I content myself with having hinted at these 
inquiries ; in the mean time my subject demands some fur* 
ther developments. 

<' During the fifth and sixth centuries, Italy was subject 
to the Goths, Ostrogoths, and other nations, tffl that time un« 
known. In the fifteenth .century, under more falrourabts 
auspices, it was distinguished for men of genius and talents* 
They were called into the country, or at least received 
there by the families of Medici, Este, Urbino, Oonzaga, 
by many sovereigns of less consideration, and by the dif-. 
&rent republicks. Oreat men were to be met with every 

tegetbf r with those pai'ts, which bad already been printed, to Beroald* 
aira as a reward for bis service, secured to bim bj a decree, the ez- 
clusiFO profits of all the copies, which should be printed any where 
for ten years afterwards. 

* Parmeaidet was the first who advanced the opinion, that the 
earth is round, and placed in the centre of the universe. Pythagoras 
Improved on this hint of Parmenides, and gave the earth a rotation 
on its axis, and seemed to have some accurate notions of the solar 
system. Calcagnini, a learned* Italian, in the time of Leo X, is said 
to have discovered in his writings, a knowledge of the true system of 
the world, before the discoveries and explanations of Copernicus were 
poblished. 

Vol. IV.— No. 12. 41 
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where ; some bora io the country, and ofliers attracted 
from abroad, less bj motives of interest, than of the flat- 
tering distinctions that were offered them. Some were en- 
gaged, in the neighbouring nations, in diffusing the light of 
knowledge, In watching over the education of youth, and 
pubiicl£ safety. 

** Universities and Colleges were established io various 
places ; also, printing presses, from which were sent forth 
books in almost every language ; great numbers of librariesi 
which were enriched, not only by printed books, but by 
valuable manuscripts, lately discovered and brought from 
those countries, wnere ignorance still held her empire. — 
Academies were multiplied so much, that at Ferrara were 
ten or twelve, at Bologna about fourteen, and at Sienna 
sixteen. They had for their object, the sciences, belles 
lettres, languages, history and the arts. In two of the 
academies, one of which was devoted to Plato, the other 
to Aristotle, were discussed the opinions of the ancient 
philosophers. One of the societies at Bologna and at Ve- 
nice, was engaged in superintending the printing presses, 
inspecting the paper, types, proof sheets, and every thing 
else, which would contribute to give perfection to the new 
editions. 

^' Italy was the country where letters had made, and were 
still making, prodigious progress. This progress was the 
result of two causes; toe emulation of the different go- 
vernments into which the country was divided, and the na- 
ture of the climate. In the principal cities of each state, 
and even those of less consideration, there was an excessive 
eagerness for learning and glory. In almost all of them 
were astronomical observatories, anatomical theatres, bota- 
nick gardens, extensive libraries, collections of medals and 
monuments of antiquity ; and the highest marks of distinc- 
tion, gratitude and respect, were shown to men of letters, 
in every department of literature and science. 
• <' As to the climate, it was not rare to find, in that country, 
imaginations active and fruitful, minds capable of just and 
profound views, of conceiving the grandest enterprises, and 
of deep and patient meditation, on the means of putting 
them in execution, and incapable of abandoning such en- 
terprises, after they had been once conceived and adopted. 
It was to those advantages, and those peculiarities, that 
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Italj waB indebted for that immeDse mass of learning and 
talents, which in a few years elevated her above every 
other country of Europe. 

^* I would place Ariosto under the pontificate of Leo X, 
and among the cotemporaries of this poet, I would speak 
of Petrarch and Tasso ; although the former lived about 
one hundred and fifty years before, and the latter was bom 
eleven years after the death of Ariosto. I would speak of 
Ariosto in this connexion, because, it was not till the time 
of Leo ]^, that his Italian poetry began to be properly 
estimated, and to be frequently printed, with notes and , 
illustrations ; and of Tasso, because his poetry waa form- 
ed, in a great measure, on the model of Ariosto. This 
would be the same thing, as giving the name of Nile, both 
to the sources and outlets of that river. Every species of 

Eoetry was then cultivated, and with such success as to 
ecome models to ancceeding writers. Besides AriostOi 
one might mention, in Italian poetry, Bernard Tasso, the 
father of Torquato, Hercules Bentivoglio, Annibal Caro, 
Bemi ; and in Latin poetry, Sannazarius, Politian, Y ida. Be- 
roald ; and among those who were not decidedly poets, but 
who occasionally wrote poetry, Leo X, Machiavel, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Benvenuto Cellini, which last excelled, 
also, in sculpture and engraving. 

'* The progress of architecture, during this period, is suf- 
ficiently attested, on the one hand, by the works of Serlio, 
of Yignoie, and Palladio, as well as by the multiplicity of 
commentaries on the treatise of Vitruvius ; and on the other 
hand, by the publick and private edifices, which were built 
at that time, and which still remain. 

<^ In regard to painting, I have already made mention of 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Corregio, and there remain to be 
added, Julio Romano, Titian, AndriS del Sarte, and many 
others, who were formed either from their lessons or their 
works, i^ 

<< New writings daily made their appearance, on the sys-t 
tems of Plato, Aristotle, and the other ancient philosophers. 
A few unwearied criticks, such as Oiraldus, Panvinius, Si* 
gonius, laboured on the antiquities of Rome, and almost 
every town collected its annals. Whilst some writers were 
emnloyed in extending the knowledge of the history of man, 
ano others in exploring the neglected regions of antiquity, 
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The subject presented a field so rich, so varied and in« 
structive, that I had a momentarj ambition to pursue it ; 
but I soon perceived it would require an entire change of 
my course of studies. It occurred to me, that a narrative 
of travels, undertaken a little before the time of Philip, the 
father of Alexander, would enable me to combine, within 
9L small compass, those portions of Grecian history, which 
are the most interesting, and, at the same time, give me an 
opportunity of enlarging on the sciences, arts, religion, 
manners, customs, which do not regularly come under 
the jurisdiction of history. I seized this idea, and after 
reflecting a long time on the subject, commenced the exe- 
cution on my return from Italy in 1757." 
' This sketch, as admirable for its conciseness as the va- 
riety and interest of the incidents it combines, comes down 
to the close of the sixteenth century, after which Italian 
literature began, in some measure, to decline ; but not so 
much as has generally been imagined. The English and 
French at last, after their language became matured, caught 
the spirit of renovation, and advanced with such cempara* 
tive rapidity, that they not only really left the Italians be-^ 
hind, but fancied they were failing back in proportion as 
themselves advanced before them. The truth is, an un- 
broken succession of great and learned men continued in 
Italy till very lately. Their pursuits have been in a diffe- 
rent direction, in which the scope of talent has been some* 
what more confined than formerly. The fountains of poe* 
try, history, and the belles lettres were nearly exhausted, 
and it was natural, that others more abundant should be 
sought after. Men, independent and emulous of literary 
distinction, will not often tamely follow in the steps of 
others, unless they are animated by some flattering visions 
of hope, that they shall be able to surmount as formidable 
difiiculties, and ascend as threatening -heights, as others 
have already done. They prefer a track less frequented, 
although it promise less to the adventurer. Great minds, 
if they be ambitious withal, as every literary man, who 
aims at eminence, must be, will usually pursue the course* 
which appears most open and direct to distinction, honours, 
and the reward of merit and good purposes. Who would 
write a poem of the second or third order, when he could 
be the first mathematician, or astronomer, in his country ? 
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or who would spend his time io writing a history of ioferiour 
merit, when he could make himself the first physician in 
the state ? 

The Italians, during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, devoted themselves to the physical sciences, par- 
ticularly to anatomy and the collateral branches of medi- 
cine, in preference to those branches of literature, which 
had been explored thoroughly by their predecessors.— 
Gallileo, Torricellii Boscovich, Spallan^ani, Oalvani, Vol-^ 
ta, are great names in the philosophical world, and reflect 
a lustre on their age and. country. Boscovich was not 
only an original theorist and philosopher, but he was also a 
poet of eminence ; Spallanzani unfolded a great many of 
the mysteries of nature ; and Oalvani detected, in a new 
form, one of her most powerful and universal agents. 

In the mean time literature was by no means neglected. 
Metastasio is ranked among. the first of poets, and Alfieri, 
Mafiei, and some others, are allowed high claims. Strada's 
history is remarked for its elegance, correctness, and pure 
style. Muratori and Tiraboschi have written histories, 
which, in the judgment of a late learned and judicious au« 
thor, are among the very first of their kind. Muratori was 
a historian, general scholar, and a poet. His works were 
published in forty-six volumes folio. Tiraboschi's history 
of Italian literature from the days of Augustus to the close 
of the eighteenth century, in thirteen volums quarto, is 
considered a wonderful production. It embraces the 
whole compass of Italian literature, both ancient and mod- 
ern, ^'xhe immortal work of Tiraboschi," says Mr. 
Roscoe, *^ is the noblest specimen of that species of com- 
position, which any age or country has produced." 



FOR THE !rOBTH-AMEftIOAll JOgURNAL. 

The reader, who has been accustomed to laugh at the 
verses of Sternbold and Hopkyns, will be amused, perhaps, 
in perusing the following account of them, extracted from 
Wood. 

** Thomas Sternhold was. In all likelihood, bom in Hamp- 
shire, but whether educated in Wykehara's school, near 
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Winchester, is as jet doubtfol. Sure it is, that he, haviDg 
spent some time in this University, [Oxford] left it with* 
out the honour of a degree, and retiring to the court of 
king Henry ' y III, was made groom of the robes to him, 
and when that king died, he left him in his will 100 marks* 
Afterwards he continued in that office under king Edward 
YI, at which time he was in some esteem in the royal court 
for his grave vein in poetry and other trivial learning. But 
being a most zealous reformer, and a very strict liver, he 
became so scandalized at the amorous and obscene songs 
used in the court, that he, forsooth, turned into English me* 
tre, fifty-one of David's psalms, and caused musical notes 
to be set to them, thinking, thereby, that the courtiers would 
sing them instead of their sonnets ; but [they] did not, only 
some few excepted. However, the poetry and musick be- 
ing admirable, and the best that was made and composed in 
those times, they were thought fit afterwards to be sung in all 

parochial churches, as they do continue :^ What other 

poetry or what prose this our poet, Sternhold, bath com- 

Josed, and left behind, I know not, nor any thing else of 
im, only that he died in Liondon or Westminster, in 
1649. 

*< Contemporary with Sternhold was Joh. Hopkyns, who 
is styled to be Britanicarum poetarum sui temporis non in* 
fimus, as, indeed, by the generality living in the reign of 
Edward YI, he was so, if not more, esteemed. He turned 
into metre fifty-eight of David's psalms, which are, to this 
day, BUBg in churches. — ^Athen. Oxon. Vol. I* p. 62 



FOH THE VOETH-AMEEICAir JOUENAL. 

tncient Persian^Brickfk* 




Captain Henry Awstbit, impelled vy a spirit of very en* 
lightened and intrepid enterprise, has undertaken two ex- 
peditions to Persia, which he has commanded himself, for 
the purpose of exploring some new sources of commerce. 
From the latter of these he has lately returned, and 

* The Athen. Oxon. was printed In 1091. 
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brought with him some bricks, cement and reeds, which 
he took from ancient ruins on the banks of the Euphrates, 
up which river he penetrated a long distance in his boat. 
As these bricks have excited considerable curiosity, and 
their inscriptions have long puzzled- the learned, a collec* 
tioo of opinions respecting them cannot be uninteresting. 
In the first place the remarks of Mr. Austen, extracted 
from a letter, published in the Boston Intelligencer, will 
introduce the subject. 

<< Since we parted, I have visited, besides a great num- 
ber of places further east, the Isle of France, Bombay, 
Damaun, Surat, (Crotchy, Bind, Mandivee,) Muscat in 
Arabia, Busheer in Persia, Bassora on the Euphratesy 
Bagdad on the Tigris, and several small towns on the same 
river. I have kept a journal, but it would be asdiflScult for 
any one except myself to decipher it, as to translate the 
inscriptions upon the bricks from Babylon. Before long, 
I hope it may be in my power to bring it to you in person, 
and to explain what you may find unintelligible or imper* 
fect.— In the mean time, I send you a very slight and has- 
ty notice of some of the incidents of one of my excur- 
sions. 

^* I left the ship and the accompanying Tessel under three 
hearty cheers from both, in a large river boat of the natives. 
It had a spacious cabin, which was covered with a carpet. 
I took twenty trackers^ as they are called, by whom we 
were dragged, night and day, at the rate of four miles an 
hour, against the stream and the wind. I took also a mount- 
ed howitzer, and four of my own seamen to work It : twelve 
Sepoys ; a native for a cook ; and a Persee for a servant, 
with every thing necessary to make us comfortable. 

''The great valley of the Euphrates is an extensive plain 
of alluvial earth. This river I ascended far above its 
junction with the Tigris, and there endeavoured to pass, by 
a natural crooked canal, through the neck of land or hard- 
ened mud, which separates the two rivers. After forc- 
ing the boat over several shoals, and extricating ourselves 
by the guidance of the sheep- feeders, from a labyrinth of 
creeks, we were about equidistant from the two rivers, 
unable to get our boat one way or the other, in consequence 
of the water having fallen. This channel is dry in the 

Vol. IV.— No. 12. 42 
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Bummer. We were detained two daysi and tbeo procured 
three canoes, in which 1 etnbarked with mj guide and 
suite. Our large bpat, thus lightened, returned to Baa- 
Bora. 

^* You may perhaps wish me to be more particular. The 
bank of the river, during the journej of the first day, show- 
ed some detached pieces of land in strips, which were de- 
feuded by dykes, watered at pleasure, and rendered Tory 
fruitful. On the second day, a level waste was pre- 
sented to our view, which was washed by the floods of 
the river in the spring, and baked to the firmness of brick 
in the summer. In the course of the third, we passed the 
head quarters of the most powerful sheik of the desert, 
near to whose palace of reeds were extensive dykes of 
mud and date leaves, for ten or twelve miles along the 
river, an evidence of the stimulating effect of scarcity upon 
the dormant industry of the Arabi. Here were fields of 
rice and barley, peaches, almonds, and pistachios in blos- 
som ; rude water works to irrigate the land in the low 
state of the river ; and sufficient demonstration that this 
wide spread desert is capable of being converted into a 
fruitful garden, as in times long past it has been^ by the 
regular efforts of an industrious population. After this 
day, we saw no more ihe appearance of cultivation, security 
or comfort, excepting here and there some small patches 
enclosed by mud walls, the poor results of the iat>ourB of 
single families, to reclaim, from barrenness^ a portion of the 
soil for their own subsistence. The general face of the 
country is flat, with scarcely any vegetation upon it, and 
but a few scattered wanderers feeding their sheep upon the 
scanty product of blighted grass, which grows upon the 
elevated land that bounds the river and its creeks. The 
habitations of these vagrants are made of mats, or the black 
cloth which is formed of goats hair. Their condition is ex- 
tremely wretched, and they are more filthy than any peo- 
ple I ever saw. 

'* After spending four days in our canoes, we reached 
Coot on the Tigris, a place which has the appearance of a 
ruined brick kiln, half washed down by the rain. Here we 
discovered high land far distant in the east, the first Me 
had seen since we entered the river. We were able now 
to procure some miserable horses ; and travelling four days 
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through the desert, we arrived at Bagdad. This route led 
us principaUy over baked clay, cracked into innumerable 
fissures, with now and then a spot of withered grass, where 
a few stragglers had their black tents, and fed their sheep 
and goats. We slept with them, and found such swarois 
of other guests as soon dissipated the charm which poetry 
gives to pastoral life, and left us but little inclined to envy 
the pleasures of a Chaldean shepherd. Our progress for 
forty miles was through the ruins of cities of ancient date. 
The ranges of decayed walls were frequent, and we often 
saw solid masses in the bank of the river. The soil was 
filled with well burnt bricks, tiles, and glass. Such testimony 
of departed population, activity, wealth, prosperity, and all 
the sympathies of domestickand social life, contrasted with 
the total desolation of the present hour, gave rise to melan- 
choly reflections upon the revolutions of cities and states. 
Here industry once applied its hand, not only to the at- 
tainment of subsistence, but to the perfection of the arts ; 
houses and palaces rose- with their comforts and their 
splendour ; enterprise was bold arid successful ; competition 
stimulated invention, and multiplied virtues and blessings ; 
hope was prodigal in promises and pleasures ; and the 
glory oflhe country seemed to be only a vision of increas* 
ing brightness. But how are the mighty fallen! The pro- 
mise and the fulfilment are too mortifying to our pride to 
permit me to dwell upon the subject, arid to prolong the 
train of thoughts and feelings, upon which the mind so na- 
turally enters. A single consolation, however, is sufficient 
to revive our conviction of the value of society and our ef- 
forts, that where one nation sinks, many others rise and 
flourish. If the Euphrates and the Nile mourn, as they 
flow, over departed greatness, the Thames, the Seine, the 
Hudson, and the Delaware, may contemplate a long per* 
spective of art, science, glory, and enjoyment. 

** From this course of reflection, I find the transition 
difficult to the details which still remain for my letter. I 
cannot, however, omit them. The bricks from Babylon, 
of which I spoke to you in my last, are covered on one side 
with mortar, and on the other the inscription is clear, and 
the form of the characters definite. A specimen will be 
presented to the Boston Atheneum, one to the New- York 
Philosophical Society, one to Yale College, and the others 
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will be sent to Waaliingftn. A portion of the reeds, iraed 
in the construction o( ancient walls, will acconipanj the 
bricks. A friend has procured for me a good Chinese 
dictionary from the imperial press of Napoleon. After 
much search, we find several characters nearlj, and some^ 
exactly corresponding to those on the bricks. The remains 
of ancient fortifications in the western country bear some 
resemblance to the ruins through which 1 passed, except 
the soil which is collected over the former. Perhaps by 
digging deep into them, some discoveries might be made, 
which would illustrate the origin of what is considered m 
the aboriginal population of America, at least if the suppo« 
aition has any probability that our Indians came from 
Asia. 

^^ Perfect views of the ruins of the palace of Noushinaar, 
and of Nimrod's Tower, are formed by two of my friends 
from sketches, and from measurements, which I took on 
the spot. I shall shew them to you hereafter, and you will 
have almost as good an idea of their external appearance as 
if you had been there." 

In the Monthly Magazine for August 1B01, there are 
some remarks by Dr. Hager, on some Babylonian bricks 
brought to England, about that time, and an engraving is 
given, which differs a little from the inscriptions on those 
brought here. The following is the communication of Dr. 
Hager, and the next article is from the same Journal, 
for February 180i, 

** About a day's journey from Bhiras, in Persia, appear 
the ruins of a magnificent edifice, which still attracts the 
admiration of every traveller. These ruins are called by 
the Persians Chehtl-Minar ; or, The Forty Columns, al« 
though there are always more or less to be seen than that 
number. The following travellers, Ives, Irwin, Figueroai 
Pietro della Yalle, Thevenot, Chardin, Gemelli, Le Bruyn, 
Kempfer, Otter, Niebuhr, and Franklin, have actually vis- 
ited them ; and among writers, the following — Hyde, Cay- 
lus, Murr, Langles, Herder, Witte, Wahl, Hageman, be-' 
sides a number of others, have spoken of them ; and seve* 
ral have attempted to explain Ihe copious sculptures, 
which are still visible on them. But it is chiefly the Uh 
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reign and uAusual characters and inscriptions joined to 
them, which haye long occupied the skill and exercised the 
penetration of many learned Orientalists, who have wea- 
ried themselves in fruitless attempts to discover the alpha- 
bet out of which they are composed. 

** These remarkable inscriptions appear to be regular va- 
riations and compositions of a right iinci as Sir W» Jones 
well observes; and of an angular figure. They have, 
likewise, a striking resemblance to nails, for which reason 
the French writers commonly called them, earactires d 
clofiXf or the nail-headed characters. They are also denomi- 
nated Persepolitan, upon the supposition that these co- 
lumns once formed a part of the royal palace of the sove- 
reigns of Persia, called, by the Greek writers, Persepotis. 
Among others, this opinion is advanced by the learned 
M. Heessen, professor at Gottingen, in a work lately pub- 
lished on that subject ; an opinion, however, which Mr. 
Tychsen attempts to refute, who supposes the palace, the 
ruins of which still reroaiui to have been built much later, 
by the princes who succeeded Alexander, and governed that 
country under the name of the Arsacides and Arsacidae. 
Whether this be the case or not, or whether these ruins 
date from the time of the first and most ancient dynasty 
of Persia, the PishdadilinB, or whether, as others pretend, 
they were built by the famous Gemshid, who is said to 
have built the celebrated city of Issahar, is not the object 
of our present inquiry. It is most certain that the place 
of the inscriptions is to this day called Issahar, and also 
Tahti-Gemshid, or the Throne of Gemshid ; and it is 
equally certain that the above-said inscriptions have been 
hitherto reckoned peculiar to these ruins ; at least it is the 
general opinion of the literati, that they are only to be 
found on the marbles or gems dug up there, and not in any 
other part or province of Persia. More recently, 
however, the curious discovery has been made, that the 
same sort of characters are to be found, not only in the 
province of Pars, in Persia, but that they are copiously 
and ueually met with near the Euphrates, in Chaldea, 
amongst what ere supposed to be the ruins of its ancient 
capital, Babylon. This fact was, indeed, announced seve- 
ral years ago by M. Beauchamp, Correspondent of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, who, on his return 
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from Bagdad, where he had resided several years, brought 
to the learned Abb^ Barthelemy, specimeDs of uDknowii 
characters, which he discovered on the bricks, still re» 
maining in great numbers near Helleh, on the Euphrates, 
on (he identical spot where, according to D'AnvUle, Ma« 
jor Rennel, and other geographers, the ancient Babylon 
was situated. Besides these bricks with inscriptions, Mf. 
Beauchamp likewise found several solid cylinoers, three 
inches in diameter, composed of a white substance, and 
covered with very small writing, resembling the iliscrip- 
fioos of Persepolis, as described by Chardin ; also a num- 
ber of blue stones with inscriptions engraved on them. 
M. Beauchamp's correspondence was translated from the 
French of the Journal dts Scavans^ published in the 
year 1782, into Englbh, and inserted in the European 
Magazine for 1792. 

^* M. Michaux also, a French botanist, (the same who 
has now again accompanied Captain Baudin in his voyage 
of discoveries) during the time of his being at Bagdad, 
procured, and lately brought to Paris, a fine inscription, 
which was found in that neighbourhood, and which con- 
tained characters resembling the Persepolitan ones. Of 
this inscription, M. Millin, the present keeper of the Cabi- 
net of Antiquities, has procured a plaster cast to be made, 
which is one foot and a half long, and one foot broad, for 
the purpose of sending copies for the inspection of the 
foreign literati ; and one of these is expected to arrive 
soon in London. 

** Our curiosity, however, is now still further and suflSr 
ciently excited by the twelve original bricks, which have 
lately arrived in London, sent from Bagdad to the East 
India Company, and which contain inscriptions perfectly 
according with the Persepolitan ones, thus confirming M. 
Beauchamp's discovery. They are of two different kinds ; 
one of those which were merely dried in the sun, the oth- 
er of those which, like ours, were baked in a furnace. This 
circumstance wonderfully corresponds with the account 
given by Herodotus in his first book, in which he relates, 
that Babylon being in a situation deprived of stones, 
timber, and other materials for building, nature had abun- 
dantly provided for this defect by an inexhaustible store 
of clay, of the best quality, fit for preparing excellent 
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bricks, wbicli, either dried in the son or burnt on the fire, 
acquired a strength suflBcient to resist the injury even of 
manj centuries. These bricks are in thickness three 
inches; their length and breadth is between twelve and 
thirteen inches, and it was with such bricks, that not only 
Babylon, but, if we may believe Josepbus, the famous 
Tower of Babel was constructed. This last historian fur- 
ther pretends, that after the deluge, two columns were 
erected by the children of Noah ; the one, like our Baby* 
Ionian bricks, and the other of stone, in order to be able 
to resist both elements, the water and the fire, in case of 
a second catastrophe. 

*^A principal question occurs here for solution, viz. 
whether the above inscriptions are to be read horizontal- 
]y, and beginning. from the left hand, like the characters of 
the Sanscrit, and other languages of India and Eu«> 
rope ; or whether they are to be read from the right hand 
to the left, like the Hebrew^ the Arabick, and other Orien- 
tal dialects ; whether they must be read perpendicularly, 
either from the top to the bottom, like the Chinese, the 
Mongul, and the Japanese characters ; or from the bot- 
tom to the top, as is related of the ancient Mexicans, by 
the Jesuit Acosta, and of some nations in Asia at the 
present day. Niebuhr and Tychsen lean to the fiirmer 
opinbn, viz. that they are to be read horizontally, and 
from the left to the right ; whilst Raspe thinks they ought 
to be read perpendicularly, and Wahl pretends, that they 
run, at least sometimes, from the right to the left. 

Another question, likewise, suggests itself, whether 
these nail-headed characters are of the alphabetick kind, 
like ours in Europe ; whether they are of the syltabick 
kind, like the Habessinian, the Devanagari, and other 

\ Oriental alphabets ; or lastly, whether they are hieroglyphi- 
cal, like those on the Egyptian Pyramids, or, at least, ex- 
A pressing complete ideas by arbitrary signs, like the cha- 
racters usual amongst the Chinese, and amongst a number of 
nations, different in language, in the south-east regions of 
Asia. Hyde, a hundred years ago, took them to be mere 
scrawlings or useless ornaments, totally destitute of any 
sensible signification; and, indeed, M. Witte, Profess<Mr at 
Rostock, in a pamphlet lately published, endeavours to 
prove the same ; while others, again, will have it, that 
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thej ccmtain great mytteriefl, • and are even denotatire of 
the secret doctrines of the Magi. Niebuhr, who has 
brought to Europe the most accurate draw logs of these cliar 
racters hitherto procurable, contends for their being alpha* 
betical, and, to confirm his opinion, adduces no less than 
three different alphabets for the same kind of writing. 
One of these M. Tychsen, at Rostock, has made use of, 
with a view to decipher a part of these inscriptions. To 
this notion, however, he seems to have gained no prose- 
lytes, and the explanationi which he has ^ven in his essay, 
lately published in Germany, appears so forced and un> 
natural, that it has already, in a manner, lost all credit with 
the German literati. 

^< It may be further observed here, that Colonel, now 
General Valiancy, in his Irish Grammar, published in 1773» 
affirmed, that the Persepolitan characters bear a strong re* 
semblance to that species of writing, which the Irish call 
Ogam. But the characters are so complex, according to 
Sir W. Jones, in his dissertation on the Persians, and the 
variations so numerous, as to preclude an opinion that 
they could be symbols of articulate sounds. For even 
the Nagari system, he observes, which has more distinct 
letters than any one known alphabet, consists only of for* 
ty-nine single characters, two of which are mere substitu- 
tions, and four of little use in Sanscrit or in any other lan- 
guage ; while the more complicated Persepolitan figures, as 
exhibited by Niebuhr, mnat be as numerous, at least, as the 
Chinese keys, which are the signs of ideas only, and none 
of which resemble the old Persian letters at Istahar. Thus 
lar Sir W. Jones. 

*^ Amongst these and other opinions, I hope soon to lay 
before the publick, my own, in a larger work, and, by that 
means if possible, throw some further light on a subject 
which has not been hitherto sufficiently elucidated." 

*^ In the dissertation with which Dr. Hager has lately 
favoured us on the Babylonian bricks in the possession of 
the East India Company, the learned writer has justly re- 
marked, that many travellers, whose names he has given, 
bad formerly noticed these curiosities, but the first person 
who had observed the inscriptions upon them, and which con- 
stitute their chief value, was Father Emanuel, in a manuscript 
account transmitted by him to the celebrated D'Anville, 
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anil paUitbed ra the zxyiii. volume of the . Bttooifee de 
r Acad, dea loscriptiont ; he had, therefore, never proba- 
bly seen the very entertaining Life of Peiresc, written by 
Gaasendi, from which I shall beg leave to extract the fol- 
lowing curioas passage : — * He exceedingly desired, thai 
some interpreter might be found out who could explain the 
Jigwres and characters which w«re evidently to be seen 
upon a fragment of brick-work which was, not bng before, 
dug up at Babylon, and sent to him ; for he conjectured 
it was some of that brick-work, upon which Pliny tells us 
(from Epigenes)!that the Babylonians wrote the observations 
which they made of the stars for seven hundred and twenty 
years.' Book iv. p. 26. of Dr. Rand's translation, 1657, 
ivo. 

<< Before I had read Dr. Hager's dissertation, or met 
with the above passage, I had found the quotation of Pliny, 
of which I think Dr. Hager has not made all the use he 
might have done ; for it really seems to apply most appo- 
sitely to the bricks in questiim, provided it could be ascer- 
tained. ittwAof manntr those bricks were placed jn the 
buildings now remaining at Hilla, the supposed site of 
asciqgt Babylon. I am aware that it has been asserted, 
thttt those inscribed bricks are found with the letters 
turned inwards, in which case, I should be inclined to adopt 
the opinion of those who think the characters talismanical, 
or even the names of the makers ; but it is to be lamented, 
that we have not the particulars of these ruins correctly 
and minutely stated, with elevations and drawings of any 
fragments of walls or buildings that remain, except in one 
solitary view given us by Mr. Ives,, in. his voyage to India. 
It would also be necessary to know how many varieties of 
inscriptions occur on these bricks ; whether all are inscrib- 
ed, or in what proportion ; and it is hoped, that the person 
who may be at any future time delegated by the India Com- 
pany for the purpose of making further inquiries, will have 
the goodness to attend to these imperfect hints, or con- 
sult those who are qualified to extend or improve them; till 
then, all comment or further investigation should, I think, 
be suspended." 

The following extracts from Sir John Malcolm's recent 
history of Persia, will throw some light, or perhaps dark- 

Vol. IV.— No- 12. 48 
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MM OD the subject, bf ■hewiag how oeerljr 

the chance of having tfaeae ancient charactera ^cipheted. 

** If the amnhkmdid character be erer deciphered, we 
nay hope to diacoTer many of the particulara of the hialo- 
17 of Babylon, as well as of Persepolis ; for great naabem 
of bricks, of various shapes, are found at Babylon, coTcrod 
wMh inscriptioos in this chavaeter. That learned oriental- 
ist. Doctor Wilkins, has dhcoTored, that the insciiptiona 
which have been brooght to Europe, are of two diAtent 
characters; and his obaerrmtions lead to tlie concbsion, 
that this language was written from the Irfi to the right/' 
h 259. 

<< 1 hare never been able to hear of the existence of may 
work in the ancient Pehlivi Language that could be deem- 
ed historical. Sir John Chardin infisruM us, that Abbaa 
the Great, made every possibte research after msouseripla 
fai that language, and that he actually put one of the priests 
of the Ooebers to death, in consequence of his disappoint- 
ment. The collection made by this monarch amounted to 
twenty-six voiomas ; and Chardm informs- us, that they 
were lodged m the royal library at Isfahan. Thai rf^pnela- 
ble traveUer gives wi a phite, said to be tahen frank Ybeae 
volumes ; it only exhibits a specimen of the Kufick aod 
orfftKU^MMlsd characters. He also states^ that a Oueber 
read to hhn, for three months, outof a l>eok relating to their 
religion and usages, said to have been written in the time of 
Yezdijird. I can have no doubt that this was one of their 
books of Ravayat, or ordhiancea; of which the Oueber 
priests at Tend and at Bombay, have several." 1. 878. 

<* We are informed, by what are deemed the best Persian 
authorities, that when the Arabs invaded that country, 
(Persia,) they found three languages : the Farsee, Deri, and 
tke PehHvi ; from ^ne or otimr of which, all the various 
dialects now spoken in Persia are derived. There were, 
according to some authors, seven languages in Persia ; but 
the Herowee, the Steksee, the Zawulae, and Suodee (new 
obsolete,) appear to have been mere vulgar dialects ; they 
were never written." ** The third language, aboTO^mon- 
tioned, is the Pehlivi^ a word to which many meaninga 
have been assigned ; but the most prolmUe conjecture is, 
that it was derived from PMdh the ancient name ot the 
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\ fif Itfahtti, Wm and DeoMW v.^T1m SBwi m 
the Mj kngimge is wbidi the Zend-a-Tettn ef ZioroiMter 
is written ; and hii feUowera affiriDy that it can ealy be 
known to God, angela^ pimbela, and eidigbtened prieata. 
The sacred volunie ia in thia language* but haa a rehliTi 
tranalation annexed.'' L 202, 203. 

There i8» in Pliny, a cnriooa paaaage relating te tbeae 
biieka, whiebmay he found in the fifty-aiilb chapter of dbe 
aeyenth book. ** Epigenea apnd Babyhmiea Dcexx anno- 
rnai ebeen^ationea aulemflh eoctilibua lalerculia inacriptaa 
dacet ; gravia aotor in primia^-qni mininiuni Beroaua et 
Critodemua cccclxxx annoruin exqno appareteternualit^- 
nrum U8U8/' This Bpigenea, according to Fabricius, waa 
a Byaandne aalronomer, whe atndied among the ChaMeana, 
and kft aeme remarka upon eooiets. He is spoken of by 
Seneca. Mootucia says it waa oonjectured, tiiat be lived 
not leng before the age of Alexander. He reducea the Chal* 
dsan observations within probable Units, extending (aa 
Montttda remarks) a few centuriea, only, before the era of 
Nabonassar, which ceouneneed seven hundred and forty* 
seven years before the Christian era. This sober and 
credible narrative coofirma the character given of him by 
Pliny. It cannot, however, be inferred, that the Baby* 
loMsh bricks, recently fonodf contam the celestial observe* 
tioos mentioned by Pliny«-*4lie latter were probably on the 
waUa of their 1emples« the former are buried in cement, so 
that the ins<;riptiott is not seen. 

The following is the translation of an extract from a me* 
moir on the *< Ancient position of Babylon," by the ^cele* 
braled 'M. D' Aaville $ aa found in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy for Inscriptions. Vol. 28, p. 366, 

«« Father Bmannel de St Albert, a barefooted Carm^ 
lite, who was the Pope's vicar at Bagdad, (in his relation 
of his voyage to the Levant, the poaseasion of which I 
owe U» the l^e Duke of Orleans,) speaks, as an eye*witnes9ff 
not only of the mass of rains aeen by Pietro deila Yalie; 
but also of eome ot^r great remains found c^posite to 
these, end having an equal elevation ; the Euphrates paaa- 
ing between these two sets of ruins of ancient iNiildingi. 
In this place are to be seen, groat portiona of wall atiil 
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standing, and other portionB overthrown, the Btnictore of 
which is so solid, that it is scarcely possible to detach 
from them the flat bricks of the length of a foot and a half, 
which are fastened in bitumen, known to have been used 
as a cement in the buildings of Babylon." 

Such is Af . D' Anyille's quotation from Father Emanuel, 
to which various writers have made reference, though it 
yidds in importance to the observalions made by other 
travellers on the same subject. 

The next authority to be produced, is the learned Oeo- 
grapber, Major Rennel. The following extracts are frons 
bis geographical system of Herodotus. 

** It may be concluded, that the uppermost stories [that 
is, of what is called the tower of Belus] consisted more of 
masonry than of earth, but the tower, chiefly of earth, 
which was retained in its place by a vast wall of sun-dried 
bricks ; the outer part or facing of which, was composed of 
such as had undei^one the operation of 6re. Strabo says, 
that the sides of the tow^ were of hwmt bricks.'' 863. 

<* Delia Valle found that two sorts of bricks had been 
made use of; the one having been simply dried in the sun, 
the other haktd in the furnace. Of the laiUr sort (which 
seem to have been employed only in such parts of the fa- 
brick, as were either the most exposed to the weather, or 
which required a greater solidity than the rest) these were 
by far the smallest proportion, and with thts^^ a cement 
either of lime or of bitumen had been used ; but the parts 
which he dug into, were, generally speaking, formed of 
stitt-dried bricks. It is obvious, however, that his re- 
searches in this way must have been very much limited, 
both as to the number of places and Ihe depth to which he 

iienetrated. These bricks (if Ihey deserve Ihe name) were 
aid in clay mortar only ; and with lAts, or with the bricks, 
themselves, broken reeds or straw had been mixed. He 
is, however, silent concerning any layers of reeds ; although 
such have been observed by M. Beauchamp in this place, 
md by several others in the ruin of Aggarkuf, near Bag* 
dad." 364. 

In Niebubr, as reported by Major Rennel, states, that ** in 
the tract of Babel, on both sides the Euphrates) are seen 
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many eminences that are dug into for bricks, as well as 
heaps o( bricks f themselves. These bricks (he says) are a 
foot square, and remarkably well baked ; and having original- 
ly been laid in matter that had no degree of tenacity, they 
were easily separated, and that without breaking them." 
See Niebuhr, vol. 2, p. 235. 

M. Beauchamp, also, according to Major Rennel, ob- 
serves of a particular elevation with a flat top, seen among 
the ruins of Babylon, that ** to come at the bricks, it is 
necessary to dig into the earth. They are baked with 
fire, and cemented with tepM or bitumen ; and between 
each layer are found osiers. Above this mount, on the side 
of the river, are those immtfose ruvns^ which have served, 
and still serve, for the building of Helleh, an Arabian city, 
containing ten or twelve thousand souls. Here are found 
those large and thick bricks, imprinted with unknown 
characters ; specimens of which I have presented to the 
Abb^ Bartheiemy. This place and the Mount of Babel, 
are commonly called, by the Arabs, MaMotAe, that is, 
turned topsy-turvy. I was informed by the master^meson, 
employed to dig for bricks^ that the places from which he 
procured them, were large thick walls, and sometimes 
chambers. He has frequently found earthen vessels ; en- 
graved marbles ; and about eight years ago, a atatue, as 
large as life, which he threw among the rubbish. On oae 
wall of a chamber, he found the figures of a cow, and of 
the sun and moon, formed of varnished bricks.^ Some- 
times idols of clay are found, representing human figures; 
I found one brick on which was a lion ; and on others a 
half;moon, in relief. The bricks are cemented with bitu* 
men, except in one place, which is well preserved, where 
they are united by a very thin stratum of lime and sand. 

** The bricks are every where of the same dimensions ; 
one foot three lines square, by three inches tbick.f Occa- 

* '* Diodoms (2. 1.) says, thai there were dravn in colovrs^ od the 
bricks used in buiJdiog the wall of the great palace^ various aoinials ; 
also, a represeotation of a general hunting of wild beasts, &c. &€. — 
The bricks were painted before they were burnt.*' — Major Kennel's 
note. 

f ** Most of the bricks found at Makloube, have writings on them ; 
but it does not appear that it was meant to be read, for it is as common 
on bricks haried in the wallt, as in those on the outride. I observed, 
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•aonallj bjert of oners in bitauw* am fbiHid» at at B«* 
beU 

*< The maater^maMm led me aloag a Talley, whieb be dag 
out a loog while ago, to get at the briekt of a wall that, 
froBi the ouirka he aliewed me, I guess to have been sixty 
feet thick. It ran perpendicularljr to the bed of the river, 
aod was probaUj the wall of the city. I found in it a sub- 
tefxaaean camJ, which, instead of being arched over, ia 
covered with pieces of sandstone, six or seven feet loo^ 
bj three wide. These ruins extend several leagues t» 
the north of Heileh, and incontestably mark the situation 
of ancient Babylon. 

*' On the same side of the city, [the eastern side,] as I 
was told by the raaster^mason, there were walki of vamMr 
ed bricks, which he suppos^ to have been a temple.''-^ 
p*869. Thus far from Mr. Beauchamp, as quoted by 
Major Bennel. 

Major Bennel, himself^ has these remarks : *^ With re* 
sgect to the nature of the bricks in this fabrick, M. DeUa 
vliUe, and M. Beauchamp, do not agree ; M. DeUa Vaile, 
saying that they were of two sorts, sundriedt aod/uniMS- 



that each qoarter has apeeoliar impreisioB : I mean* that we find bat 
one series of letters, and arranged in the tame manner in one place. 

*' Besides the bricks with inscriptions, there are solid cylinders, 
three fnohes In diameter, of a white substance, coyered with very 
•mali writiaa* reteaibU^ th« imeHfihm qf PenefoUt^ mentiooed by 
Chardln. jSlack iioneit which hare also interintumtf oa tbomt are also 
met with. These, I was told, were found at Broufrd, which is separate 
ed from Makloube by the river." From the text of M. Beanchamp. 

[N. B. MakUmSe is supposed, by D'Antille, to be on the m«I tub 
of the Euphratea; which is the part of the ancient site of Babyloau 
most examined by modem trarollers.] Note of the Editor. 

* '«The qnaatity of bltomen that most hare been omptoyed In 
bBMiag Babylon» is seareely credible. Most probably it was proenr- 
ed from HU^ on the Euphrates, where we still £nd It. The master* 
mason told me, that he found some in a spot which he was digging 
about twenty years ago ; which is by no means strange, as it is com- 
nam eoon^ on the banks of the Enpbrates. I have, myself, seen it 
on the road ftom Bagdad to Jnba, an Arabian rilii^e, seated on that 
rirer.*'— [Thus far this note Is taken from M. Beaoehamp. What 
fbHowfi is from Major Rennel.]— '* We may remark on this report of 
the mason^s, that Diodorut says, that great quantities of bitumen^lofO 
auiofthe ground at Babulon ; that these springs supplied it for the 
building of the city; and that it was in snch plenty, that it was even 
used ibr/u«^. (2. 1.) Herodetas. bowerer, brli^ it from is or B».** 
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Imked; but M. Bmmndkampf desctribet but one 0ort ; tfatt 
h, the latter. He says, however, that in order to get at 
these, it is necessary to dig into the eoWA, where they are 
fonnd in layers ;— bat may not this earth be the masr, 
which Deik Y aile describes, as being composed of tun-dri- 
td bricks ? It is certain that the ruin named Aggarkuff 
near Bagdad, which seems to possess the characterisdck of 
a Babylonish boilding, (as having rtedu bein/een the courses,) 
is composed thi^y of snn^dried bricks. Mr. Ives ob- 
served, that those which remaintd in the bailding were 
tq/ter than those, which lay scattered about among the 
rubbish, at the foot of the ruin.'' 371. 

<^ It appears eqaaliy nnacconntable, that Delia Valle, 
should have overlooked the layers of rc«ds, osiers, or what' 
soever was placed between the courses of masonry in the 
tower ;^ as that Beauchamp should not have observed Ihe^ 
swi-dritd bricks and cIoy«fiiortar, in the same place. Yet 
we cannot doubt but all three exist amongst the ruins in 
question. It is no new observation, that one man observee 
one thing, and another, another." — 372. *< The bricks of 
which the fsbrick seen by M . Niebuhr were built, weie 
furnace-baked. Nothing is said concerning the nature of 
the cement, nor are any rseib mentioned, either by P. 
Emanuel or M. Niebuhr.'' 376—377. 

<* As we do not hear of any remains of the Sf^pers^mo* 
iure of the nails of Babylon at this time, it OMy be cob* 
duded that the materials of them have been genersfly re- 
moved, to build other cities. But this was not done in ve- 
ry early times ; for although the city declined soon after 
the foundation of Saleucia, and was a deserted place in the 
time of Pliny ; yet it appears that the city mmls^ a» weU 
MS ike toioer of Belus^ remained, although not entire.-*- 
We learn both from Niebuhr and Beauchamp, that tie 
foundations of buildings, and apparently of the walls of 
the city also, (but particularly from the former) continue 
to be dug up, and to be transported to other places, for the 
purposes of building ; that large heaps i>f rubbish are dis- 
cernible in many places ; and that the square bricks of large 
dimensions (such as are above described in the temple of 

* He speaks odIj of broken reeds or straw, in tbe nrad-cement be- 
tweea tbe suibdried brlck8.--Note by Major Reunel. 
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BeluB, and in the waU$ of the niineil palatt^) are leattered 
over the tract round Hellek. These bricks, too, are to be 
traced among the bttildings of Bagdad and other cities ; as 
we find Roman bricks in and about those towns, that were 
foruierty Roman stations, in Great Britain. The palace 
pfChosrots in Ctesephon (now called FaulkKesra,) appears 
to have been built of bricks brought from the ruins ofBabj- 
lon ; as the dimensions are so nearly the same, and the pro- 
portions so singular. Those who have made it their busi- 
ness to examine into such matters, have always found that 
the materials of ancient cities have been employed in build- 
ing new ones, in cases where new foundations have been 
established in the same neighbourhood ; and where such 
materials could conveniently be transported by inland no- 
vigationsj they are found at very great distances from their 
' ancient place : (much farther, indeed, than Bagdad or Sa- 
leucia are from Babylon.) In eflTect, the remains of an- 
cient cities, throughout the world are those only, which are 
either too firmly cemented to be worth the trouble of separat- 
ing ; too far distant from a convenient situation to be worth 
the trouble of transportation ; or which, from their nature, 
are not applicable to ordinary purposes.'* 

" In the above point of view, the Babylonians, Romans, 
and Bengalees, may be said to have provided a stock of 
materials for building, for the use of posterity ; from the 
durable nature of the bricks :* but the bricks used in the 
building of some modern cities, seem to have been rather 
for the use of the age in which they were made, than for 
posterity. 

** The ancient bricks that have preserved their durability 
are of various dimensions. Those made by the Romans 
had their want of thickness made up in length and breadth. 
The Bengal bricks had all their proportions very small. 
The Babylonish bricks, are, as far as we know, the tkick- 
€8l and largest of all ancient bricks ; however, they do not 
appear to have exceeded by more than one-fourth of an inch 
in thickness, that of the thickest of the modern bricks ; so 

* [Major Kernel gUw here, as an example, tbe materials furnished 
by Goree, the aooient capital of Bengal, to Maaldah, Moorshedabad, 
Ikcca, Monghir, and the new citadel of Fort William, at Calcutta.] 

Editoe. 
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nearly do'tfae experimeiit8.of anoient and modern tmee 
agree. The dimensions of the fumace'^baked bricks at 
BabyioBy are reported pretty much alike by Beaucbamp and 
Niebuhr* The first gives them at one foot and three lines 
square^ by three inches in thickness ; the latter at a foot 
square, bot oioitting to state the thiekness^ otherwise, than 
thai they were oear^ of the same standard with our bricks* 
M. Beauchamp's account, from the complexion of it, must 
be regarded as the most accurate $ and it being of course in 
French measure, the bricks may be reckoned rather above 
thirteen inches square, by nearly three and a quarter thick, 
in English measure*" *^ Mr. Ives says, that the bricks in 
Fauk Kesra,^ are about a foot square, by three inches 
thick; which general correspondence of. dimensions, may 
be regarded as a proof of their having been originally brought 
from the ruins of Babylon* The sun-dried^ bricks in Ag- 
garkuf, according to Ives, were of the same length and 
breadth as the others; but not being intended for the fur- 
nace, there was no necessity for reducing ikeir thickness to 
that standard, which experience had shewn was convenient 
for baking in the fire ; they were, therefore, four and a 
half inches (instead of three,) in thickness. Possibly, if 
the matter had been examined into, the sun-dried bricks 
in the tower of Belus, would also have been found much 
thicker than the baked ones.f 

<* M. Beauchamp seems to take it for granted, that ce« 
ment, either of bihimen or lime^ was employed in all the 
masonry in ancient Babylon. But we do not conceive that 
the private buildings were constructed with such cement, 
because of the perfect and whole state in which the bricks 
are found that were taken from the ruins in general ; and 

* See Mijor Renneirs note on this building, p. 387. 

t [The author here refers to a surirdried brick in the British Museom, 
said to have been taken out of the ruin, called the tower of Babel, 
^no doubt, be sajrs, Aggarknf ;) which appeared to be twelve and a half 
inches square, and four and a half in thickness. Broken reeds appear 
(he says) in some parts of it ; but if they were really mixed with the 
clay, it must be in a yery small proportion, from the very great weight 
of the brick ; and it appeared to him probable, that the reeds were 
nothing more than a part of those reeds on which the brick lay. while 
^ftk its soft state.] EniToa. 

Vol. IV.— No. 12. 44 
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liecauae Uie BabjrkouuM appear to have had a cheapar snb- 
stittfte for it in the tla^-motiairi meatioBed bj Delia Yalle ; 
and. in that (of what kind aoev«r it might be) which ia 
spoken of by M. Niebnhr. From what Delia Yalle also 
reports, we should conclude, most decidedly, that ecrtom 
fariB only of the publick buildings (including the city waUa) 
were cemented with Mmmtn ; perhaps thoee wbicfa were 
exposed to the weather or to inuodatioiNU And by what 
we shall presently adduce, there appears to have been an 
necessity for an indiscriaainale use of the bitumen. 

*' M. Niebofar says^ that the large bricks, which were re- 
markably well burnt, < had been laid ia matter thst had so 
small a degru of immcUjff that they were easily separat- 
ed ; and that without bredUog them/ But, on the contra- 
ry, in the ruins of the palace seen by P. JSmanmlf ' the 
construction was of so solid a nature, that it was scarce 
possible to separate them.' He does not, however, appear 
to have described the tuUiire of the cement ; it was proba- 
bly bitumen; but be are not possessed of soficient know- 
ledge on the subject, to enable us to determine on the de- 
gree of cohesion belonging to that substance, when used 
as a cement for bricks.'*"^ 

" As to the Urns cement, very little of flwt appears td 
have been used.'' 877-^382. 

*^ The nature of the mortar used in the ancient fiibrtcks 
seen by Delia Yalle and Ives, proves, that the Bsbyionians 
built [also] with clay mortar ; as is practised by the Bengal 
peonle, and by those pf Bagdad, (the modern Babylon.) 
And this reminds us of a passage in Genesis, (xi. 3.) relat- 
ing to the building of the tower of Babel, which mig^ 
possibly have been a part of the original city of Babylon ; 
perhaps the very tower of Belus so often mentioned, before 
it took (be form described above. It says, ' they had 
brick for stone, and slime for mortar.' " p. 382. 

** HerodoUtSy m his accouot of the building of Babylon 
says, that the Babylonians intermixed reeds with the biiw- 
aii€fi, used as cement in building the walls ; which were made 
of bricks baked in a furnace. We collect from his descf Ip- 
tbn, that these layers of reeds were introduced at certain 

* [Major Reanell here gires ezaroplei of bkamen haring bson 
in ancient times for a cement.] Editos. 
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dUtances between the eeurses of bricks, in order to render 
tlie MOMMiry more compact. The text rays, at everj ihir- 
HM eourae; but we conceive that the number ia corrupt- 
ed» beeaUM M. Beaiicbarap aaja, that the osiers (or what- 
ever was meant by the reeda of Herodotus) are placed 
between evey two byers of bricks, in the tower of Behis i 
and in other great ruins l^gher up, he says, that the osiers 
were only laid * ocamofNi%/ As the mode of building 
with reeds between the coursea appears to have prevailed 
only amongst the mmdaU Babylonmns, we may reasonably 
Qonshide, that Aggprkuf is of Babylonian origin, by its 
beving this cheranteristick mark in it. In this apcieni 
and very singular fabrick, Mr. Ives and others, fpund 
reeds or rushes at every sixth, seventh, or eighth course 
of mei-dfjed bricks. No bitumen was used there ; for Mr, 
Ives drew out the reeds from the wall with ease : a proof, 
tlwt ihey were net laid in any tenacious kind of cement ; on 
ike contrary, he says, that it was no other than * sand or 
sHmSf amongst which broken reeds were mixed^ as we mix 
mortar* These, be says, were nM fresh as if lately placed 
there ; .and being less subject to decay than the substance 
of the wail, they project beyond it, and are therefore fully 
ojpen to investigation. M. Niebuhr says, they were layers 
Of rushes, of two fishers' breadth in thickness. Others 
eaU them resds, of the kind of which coarse matting is 
made in that country: and all (but Mr. Ives) agree in 
saying, that the reeds form layers between the courses of 
brick-work. But it is certain, that Delia Valle agrees with 
Mr. Ives in saying, that broken reeds, or straw, were 
mixed with the cky cement, between the siin-dried bricks 
which he saw, although he does not say they were in 
layers : this, however, was in the ruin .of the tower of 
Belus. It can hardly be doubted, that by the broken reeds, 
Mr. Ives meant the same' thing which others meant by 
the lasers of reeds. And it may also be suspected, that 
what Delia Yalle saw, was originally the same kind of ar* 
rangement ; only that the part be dug into might have been 
overturned, and the reeds thrown into that kind of disor* 
der^ which would prevent the appearance he describes ; or 
the disorder might have been caused by the very mode of 
digging, itself." 
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'* It is not, perfaapfi, very e^y to detirmine f be use of 
the lajers of reeds, where the cement was iof so ieiuuions 
a quality, as bitumen is commonly reported 4o foe; nor ean 
we reason with ismy effect on a subjeet on wbtcb we are 
80 little informed. It may, however, be remarked, that atf 
on different occasions the layers were inti^oduced at diSe* 
rent distances from each other, eaich method bad probably 
a reference to soAie particular e%;|ect or use, which we 
cannot understand. Thus in the tower ^Belos, M.Beaw* 
champ says, that the osiers were placed al e^ery course^ 
but in some other great rums, only occaetotMrffy; and 4a 
both these instances, the materiats were bricks baked m 
tht furnace, and hid in bitumen. Again, we find reeds 
laid in clay mcfrtar between Sttn-dried bricks, at every 
sixth, seventh, and eighth course in Aggarkuf ; liifd, fliso^ 
between the satne'kind of brieksin the temple of Betas, 
(fdr Delia Valle describes the same appearances there, as 
M. Ives does at Aggarkuf.) 8o that the practice of 
using reeds (or some substitute f6r tbeiM) was almost tmi- 
versal. Had they been used onl^ with cfujf mortar, ire^ 
might have concluded that they were necessary, in order 
to bind together a mass that appeared to be too loosely held 
by the cement alone ; but this supposition is done awiy by 
the practice of using the same reeds with the cement of 
bitumen. We can perceive a slight, ad vantage in the nee 
pf reeds, where mud cement was used ; and as this mode of 
building, no doqbt, was used long before the time wheD 
bitumen began to be used as cement in Babylonia, it- is 
possible that the custom may have been blindly transferred 
to a case where the reason of the thing should have reject* 
0d it, as may be seen on other occasions. As the reeds 
added strength to the wall cemented with clay, they might 
expect the same effect from them in one cemenled with 
bitumen ; admttine that the reeds did not, in any shape, 
counteract the cohesive quality of the bitumen : but it is 
certain, that it did not require any such aid. Bat after 
ail, there may be a quality in bitumen, which may pre* 
vent ifs hardening where the mir is absolntely exeludedt as 
in the middle of a wall ; and the reeds may have disposed 
it to harden. When exposed to the air, it is known to 
grow bard very soon." p. 383 — 385. 
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** Should the antiqoiliea of Babylon become an object 
of curioiitj amongst the learned, there is little doubt but 
that it mi^ be abundantly gratified, if researches were 
diligently pursued for that purpose. The position and ex* 
tent of the city walls might probably be ascertained, even 
at this day ; as no doubt both the rampart and ditch may 
have left visible traces, although inundations ma}' have 
raised the general level of the country itself. The deli* 
seation and description of the site and remains would prove 
one of the most curious pieces of antiquity that has been 
nhibited in these times." 388. 

** M. Beauchamp confirms this remark by Major Rennell. 
Heaays, * I imagine medals must be found in the ruins of 
Babylon, if sought after i but the Arabs pick them up only 
when they know Europeans are desirous of them. One of 
copper was brought me whilst I was there. In comparing 
it with different Parthian medals,.! observed that all the 
heads of the ItUUr bore a kind otmUre; that of the former 
a crown of flowers.' [N. B« Major Rennell adds here, in a 
note, that *in the army of Xerxes, the Cisians, or Susians, 
wore mitres; but not the Medes or Persians. Polym. 62.'] 
M. Beauchamp then continues: * The master workman 
informed me, that there were thru cities in which antiqui* 
ties are found, Babel or Makloube, Broussa, two leaguea 
south-east of Hella, in the desert, and Kaidis, (Al Kadder) 
still farther distant than Broussa. I was told that many 
marble statttes were found in the latter ; but it is dan- 
gerous to go thither without a strong guard.' " 369—370. 

Here we close the extracts from Major Rennell.* 

* The title of this work rum thus : ** The Geographical System of 
Herodotus examined and explained, by a eompariran with those of 
other ancient authors, and with modem geograpliy ; in the course of 
which are introdiiced Diuertations oo the Itinerary stade of the Greeks, 
the expedition of Darius Hysta^pes to Seythia, the position and ra* 
mains of ancient Babylon, the alluTions of the Nile and canals of Sues, 
the Oasis and Temple of Jupiter Ammon, the ancient circumnavif^- 
tion ^f Africa, and other sabjeets of History and Geography. The 
whole explained by eleven maps, adapted to the diJQTerent rabieots ; 
and accompanied with a complete Index. By James Rennell, Fellow 
of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh ; and late Major of 
Engineers, and Surveyor General In Bengal. London, 4to, 1800. 

This work, we are happy to «ay, may be found in the Boston A the* 
nenm. 
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Neither tlie limita of this jouroalt nor the ttate of the 
libraries in this vicinitj, (though perhaps better proTided 
for this purpose, than those of any other place in the 
United States) permit a farther search after materials it» 
lustrative of the subject of this article. 

It maj be useful, howerer, to those who wish to pursue 
the inquiry, to mention, that the London LiUtary Panoa 
rama^ volume second, new series, published in 1815, notioea 
a new work in 4to, bj a Mr. Lichlerstein, published at 
Helmstad, entitled Tentamen PalwograpkCao Assffria- 
PersicfB ; or an attempt to esplain the ancient writing eC 
the Assyrian-Persian empire, of which a second volume, 
also, has been promised to the publick. The article in the 
Panorama, which notices this work, says, that extracts 
from it have been given in the London Claasical Joumnlf 
for April, 1815. We find in the Panorama, that the cha* 
racters, which most English modem authors have termed 
arronhhtadedf are there, also, called naiUhmded ; and the 
arrow-head is, also, termed the tuedge. Mr. Liehteratein 
has proposed translations of inscriptions of cuneiform nrU- 
ingj *' which occupy many lines; for the accuracy of which, 
he depends on Le Bruyn, Niebuhr, &c. " These inscrip* 
tions do not reveal (it is said) historical events, or aflford 
information on the ancient state of Persia : they prove to 
be mostly reiterated praises of Sultan Darius, (if Mr. Lich-> 
terstein be correct) equally without accuracy and energy." 
See p. 434-439 of the Panorama, as above. 

In the Athensum, a magazine published in London, io 
1807, by John Aikin, vol. I, p. 137, is the following arti- 
cle: — 

<< Arrow-headed Characiera. — About half way between 
Bassora and Aleppo, near a place called Argia, are, or 
were, two centuries ago, some ruins containing inscripUona 
in the character which has, of late, excited so much atten-* 
tton among our oriental scholars. Some of these letters 
are described as resembling a pyramid on its side, evi- 
dently the arrow-headed letter; others like a etarf with 
eight rays. They were like those from Babylon, upon 
bricks ; and also upon black marble.^* 
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Tk« followhg obMrralions taken from one of the newi* 
papers, are aBcribed to Dr. Mitchill of New York. 

*< During thie expeditioD he visited the territory on which 
ancient Babylon is sopposed to have stood, and succeeded 
in bringing away fragments of the ruins which overspread 
the groend. Thes^ consist of several of the bricks which * 
are supposed to have been materiak in the temple of Be- 
Itts, some of the cement with which they were connect- 
od| and a parcel of the broken reeds which were inter* 
posed with the mortar, to render the structure more firm 
and dnrable. The bricks are in good conditbn, even af- 
ter the lapse of three thousand years and more. They 
are of large site, being thirteen inches square, and four 
inches thick. Being now of the softer quality, they ap- 

Car to have undergone some process of decay ; but they 
ar traces of fire, that is, of having been kiln burned as well 
as sun burned. Near the middle of each is a parallelogram 
of four and a half inches by six, impressed with literal or 
hieroglyphical characters. They appear io have been 
very regularly and beautifully done. The characters are 
diiferent from any known alphabet. All the lines are 
straight, and there are no crocked strokes. ^^T ^^ 
evidently arranged in perpendicular columns. All th6 
bricks seem to be marked with the same signs. Of these 
signs or characters, there are seven vertical rows, and 
seven distinct marks in each row, making fortf-nine in the 
whole. Some of them are repeated several times.^' 

^< It is believed that they are not susceptible of interpre- 
tation by any man living; but that they extend our 
researches far beyond the era of history or the period of 
known symbols. This conclusion, derived from tlie face 
of the articles, confirms the genaineness of the offering 
Captain Austen has made to the leanwd world, by bring- 
ing home these wonderful remains. The scholar may re- 
flet, that the^ materMs survive both the language spoken 
at the time they were moulded, and the characters which 
represented the sounds of that language. We may even 
look back throogh the vista of ages to the time when 
* the whole earth was of one language,' and when * the city 
and tower of BabsF were begun ; when the sons of men 
said one to another, * let us make brick and burn them 
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thoroii^bljr ;' and when ' they had brick for atone^ and 
slime had they for mortar.' All loaj, without anj tJoI*^ 
tion of probability, suppose these relicks to be parcels of 
the primitive brick, and the inscriptbns or rather impress 
sion on their surfaces, to be the memorials of that remote 
time * when the whole earth was of piie laogtfage and one 
speech.' And he may further conjecture, that both thi: 
language and writing are illegible and unknown, because 
the * Lord did there confound the language of all the 
earth.' Monuments of this kind are now submitted to 
the view of our admiring citizens, with all their confirma- 
tory evidence. The pilgrims of Persia, by permissiM 
lately obtained from the military despots of the country^ 
made devout visits to the tomb of the prophet Danielf 
situated many miles in the desert. Our intrepid and in- 
telligent countryman has brought to New«Tork, a brick^ 
with its inscription, from the door of that resort of the 
religious. It is of secondary moment whether the legend 
be true or fabulous. Such a place is at this day famous 
in the East, and a relick of it is presented to the curiosity 
of the West." 

'* There are various other remnants. of oriental anti- 
quities, which the writer forbears at this moment to men- 
tion.'* 

The data above ^exhibited, appear to admit of the fol- 
lowing conclusions. - 

After the bricks, in question, were formed in a mould, 
such of the bricks as were intended to exhibit characters, 
received the impression of these characters by means of a 
stamp. Some of the bricks were merely sun-burnt ; but if 
the use for which the bricks were destined, was such, as 
to require hardness, fire was employed. If the bricks 
were to ' be coloured, the colour was applied before the 
burning. Respecting the varnish (or rather glasing) it 
appears to have been the result of a superficial vitrification^ 
such as bricks often receive by accident, rather than 
design. 

As to the cenitfiif, the nature of it seems to have been 
varied according to the case. Vegetables were often com- 
bined with two species of the cement; namely, those of 
mud and of bitumen* The mud cement was evidently ren- 
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dered more firm by it ; as mortar is rendered more tena- 
cious by intermixture of hair. The vegetables did not 
render the like service to the bituminous cement ; yet it 
lessened the consumption of bitumen, by the amount of the 
space occupied by it; and^ perhaps, procured some other 
advantages, like those hinted at by Major Rennelh Where 
vegetables were solely employed, as, perhaps, was some- 
times the case, in order to separate the courses or layers 
of bricks ; it may have happened with a view to afford 
passage to the air or to rain-water ; or, perhaps, to save 
Bome expenditure in bricks. In some instances, these ve- 
getables may have remained after the mud, with which they 
had been connected, had disappeared ; the dryness of the 
climate preventing the corrupting effects of transient rains* 

Many of the bricks appear in various ages (including our 
own times) to have been carried away to be used in new 
buildings in other places ; but the facility with which these 
bricks seem to have been manufactured, where the proper 
materials were at hand, leads us to suppose, that they have 
sometimes been manufactured on new spots for new build- 
ings, under the influence of Babylonian governments. 

The power of the sun in drying bricks, is very consider 
rable in Mesopotamia* The rains which usually fall also in 
that country^ though they may be violent, are unfrequent ; 
the bricks thus formed, without exposure to wet, are re- 
markably durable, if guarded with proper precautions. The 
same may be said of the sun-burnt bricks of neighbouring 
countries, similarly circumstanced* 

The expense of the stamps, (whether formed of wood, 
earthen ware, dried mortar, stone, or metal) and the ex- 
pense of applying them, were each so small, that if the 
mecfaanicks of antiquity were as blind followers of old cus- 
toms, as they appear often to have been in later ages, these 
stamps may have continued in use during long periods, for 
new works, merely from the love of imitation. Superiour 
authorities, also, may have directed the use of ancient 
stamps, in order to keep up an air of mystery, or of anti- 
quity, or for other purposes. 

As to the original object of the characters stamped up- 
on these bricks, it is necessarily a matter of difficulty, if not 
of impossibility, to ascertain it. We know, however, that 

Vol. IV — No. 12. 45 
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bricks properly prepared, will receive cfaarac ten to an ei^ 
tent sufficient to have supplied materials for the immeiiBe 
fabricks of Babylon, with infinitely more facilityi than be- 
longed to an equal quantity of wood or stone ; And that it 
can scarcely, therefore, be called a loss of labour to hare 
buried, and especially to have buried in loose mud and 
vegetables, bricks thus ornamented. But sueh a odeature 
may have been peremptorily directed from superstitioii^ 
and other motives, by the higher powers of the comntry ; 
or may have been adopted voluntarily, and especially 
with a view to flattery, by the mechanicks or superintea- 
dants employed in these buildings. Where the bricka 
were designedly exposed to view^ we can see various mo^ 
tives for having them impressed with figures ; for we know 
that stone-work has often been laboriously wrought With 
the same view, by the direction of princes, priests, mor* 
alists, astrologers, chronologers, historians, and men of va* 
rious arts and professions, as well as by opulent or fanciful 
individuals, and mystical corporate bodies. 

As to the ncUure of the characters under consideration, 
whether they merely represented words^ by means of let- 
ters or syllables, or other signs for wofde, or fignred things 
and their incidents and mutual relations, Ht^ttty^ anafegP' 
cally, or arbitrarily ; or wheth^ th^y w^Vd mtPtiy emlito- 
matick, masonick, or talismamek, we tte n«t) peiiMpi, At 
this distance of time in a condition fo^ afecertnln. Tm ta* 
lents, however, of the decipherer aifd antiqurarted' are ofteft 
singularly happy on these occasnms, nofwithiirtaiKtttig fibwf 
are often singularly fanciful. But the atteritiott itf oriental 
scholars to this subject, appears to have been recent, and 
the proper numbers of specimens of these characters bai 
Scarcely yet been laid before them, to enable them to dnKW 
just conclusions. It is also unfortunate for them, that these 
characters are much oftener found stamped on solid smh^ 
stances, than written on ancient books ; for as far as WW 
yet know, the specimens from books, spoken of by Sir 
John Malcolm and Chardin, may have been copied from At 
face of solid buildings. With respect to M. Lichtersteiil, 
who seems to have apprehended that he has detected the 
meaning of some of these characters, so ae to form a con- 
tinued sense out of them ; he may have) contented kifMelf^ 
but we have yet to learn that he has satisfied others. 
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TliQg mo^, boweyer, we can in any event say of these 
ftiaractera, in uniaan with Dr. @. L. Mitchill ; namely, that 
tfaey derive their origin from an exiremelv high antiquity. 

W« may add, however, as a limit to this supposition of 
extrell;l^ ^tiquity^ that the immense masses of ancient 
buildings, which these stamped bricks pervade, imply 
gr«al colemporary population and wealth; which no. leas 
impiy^^ sufficient lapse of time in the progress of human 
affairs, in order to bring their construction within the ages 
wben men had become formed into vast societies. 

At the present time, the pretensions to very high anti- 
quity in any nation, whatever, ^are justly questioned by men 
in no degree influenced by the scriptures. Even in France, 
spope persons have lately appeared, holding the foremost 
cank in the search of practical proofs of the origin of man, 
and of his institutions and works ; who are to be considered 
as of this description. 

These pretensions to antiquity, indeed, must chiefly be 
founded on one or more of the following points ; viz. astrono- 
Dwcal records, civil records, or certain reliques of antiquity. 
As to astronomical recordSf we have much to admire in 
the rules possessed by several of the oriental nations for 
calculating eclipses, and in the positions, which several of 
them have early assigned to certain moveable points in the 
heavens. But M. La Place, who has so much attended to 
these subjects, and particularly to that of secular eqqations, 
and who has duly read whatever has been urged by M. 
Bailly, and other favourers of the claims of eastern astrono- 
mers ; has decided against any conclusions drawn in behalf 
of the very great antiquity of oriental astronomy. Who- 
ever, also, will consult the Chinese history, published by 
M. de Ouignes (the nephew) will see how vague is the 
evidence for a certain ancient conjunction of the planets, 
said to have been observed by the Chinese. — In the next 
place, as to the civil records^ which may be held to denote 
extreme antiquhy ; the mutikdons produced by time and 
by wilful falseliood, are so many, that little can be depended 
upon under this head of evidence. Without affirming with 
Mr. Hume, that the first page of true history begins with 
Thucydides; we may safely affirm, that no true pagan 
history ascends beyond scripture dates. Lastly, as to 
reliques of antiquity^ they are of several descriptions. 
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The casts, or separate classes of societj in Hindofltan, for 
example, are recognized by very ancient authoritiesi and 
yet certainly reauired some lehgtb of time to procure for 
tbem a quiet basis in tbe minds of the people ; and though 
it cannot now be told, whether they were fixed by militarya 
religious, or civil means, and particularly by the help of the 
incorporation of separate nations ; yet there is still space 
enough left' in the remote chaotick times of human chronology, 
for the establishment and consolidation of such institutions. 
As to the succession, in turn, of various nations to powers 
by the extinction of that of their predecessors ; mucn may 
often be accomplished in a few short centuries. The rapid 
decline of American Indians, for example, before the face 
of European conquerors and agriculturists ; the revolu- 
tionary progress of the four great monarchies noticed by 
scripture, and by European historians ; and lastly, the suc- 
cessive overturns given to various nations in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, by the barbarians of the north and east, are 
sufficient evidences of this fact. If we look at another 
source of information under the head of reliques, we shall 
find^ that another description of French writers, after their 
extensive inquiries into the changes of the surface of tbe 
earth, have acknowledged, that man appears to be an ani- 
mal of recent creation. Neither the remains of the skele- 
ton of man, nor the fragments of his more durable opera- 
tions, are to be found where history or judicious conjecture 
cannot suppose them tp have been placed within the limit- 
ed periods of sober chronology. The earth shall be allow- 
ed, with the seas, the sun, apd the planets, to have had a 
long existence ; but man, himself, is voung t younger even 
than various fishes and other animals, as well as younger 
than many vegetables now found amalgamated in masses in 
the shape of coal, or dispersed under separate but molli- 
fied formSf The Mosaick creation, in short, exhibited 
only late arrangements and renovations, chiefly applicable 
to the use of man, the new inhabitant of the earth, subse- 
quent to some great convulsion, of which there have been 
many and mighty upon the face of the globe we now inha- 
bit as masters under Providence, 

But to return to these characters of Babylonian extrac- 
tion, it may be observed, that from the few specimens of 
tbem yet seen herci we are not authorixed to form more 
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than a few universal rules respecting them* We know- 
first then, that curved lines are never found among them ; 
every change of direction in them being angular: and 
this IS an evident advantage in car^'ing stamps for soft 
bcMlies and figures in hard ones. In the next place, these 
characters vary from many others in having broad surfaces 
intermixed with their lineal forms ; and though the edges 
of these surfaces are a little curved, to imitate the arrow- 
head, yet the general form of them is triangular. In the 
last place, the parts of these characters which are merely 
lineal, are comparatively very slendery by which means 
the stamp of them enters with less resistance into soft sub- 
stances, and some labour is saved in carving their form in 
the case of other substances which are hard. — The uni- 
versality of the arrow-headed form employed in the 
bricks, and the care commonly observed in curving the 
edges of it, though attended with some difficulty in the 
execution ; seem to indicate either a military origin for 
the character, or the necessity of preserving this form as 
being that of a favoured emblem. 

As to the supposition that these characters have a Cki^ 
nese origin^ one remark only need be made; namely, 
that the facts which contradict it are at hand and evident. 
We need only consult the Chinese writings found upon 
tea-chests, books, and papers coming from China ; as also 
the works of Messrs. Marshman, Hager, and others, to 
be seen in Boston, to know, that the arrow-headed charac- 
ters are not related to those of China, and have only a 
few casual resemblances to them, beyond that of afiecting 
angular forms, which is common to the characters of many 
nations. If this remark be not held of sufficient force, 
we may add, that history has no sufficient traces, that the 
Chinese have at any time reached the Euphrates, or even 
the Tigris, either as conquerors, prisoners, teachers, or 
artists ; or that any Mesopotamians ever travelled to Chi- 
na or even to Chinese Tartary, attracted by the fame of 
the Chinese, in order to learn and bring back any of their 
practices and manners. 

It now only remains to say, that much praise is due to 
Captain Henry Austen, for his spirit in undertaking his 
expedition, and in importing the specimens of the charac- 
ter under notice, as one of the fruits of it. The good educa- 
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lion received bj varioQ« captaiiiB of TeMeb in American 
employ, and the zeal io favonr of promoting knovled|^ 
shewn by many of them» joined to their muitiplied yisita to 
distant countries, must soon produce sensible ejects in fa- 
your of their own characters and that of their country, 

P.S. The want of an entire copy of Rich's late account 
of Babylon, has made it useless to do more than refer to 
the extracts from it given in this Review for Jan. 7, 1816, 
which were taken from the Monthly Mag. for Oct. 1815, 
where they were accompanied with some engravings on 
wood. That account sufficiently confirms what is said ii| 
general on the subject of the arrow-headed characters io 
the foregoing pages ; and shews, that the subject is not 
new to the oriental scholars of Europe. We shall be 
tluinkful to them for their farther researches on this sub- 
ject ; all of which will probably tend to establish the fact, 
that the arrow-headed character holds a high rank among 
the signs of the ancients, but that what regards their ori- 
gin may always remain a matter of uncertainty, even though 
we should arrive at some knowledge of their meaning ao4 
applications. If we look at scriptural accounts, we must 

Eerceive, that from the time when Nimrod became a mighty 
unter, to the time when Babel waq built, includes a period 
when many woods in that neighbourhood must have dw- 
appeared ; and when men must have multiplied oq tlie 
principles on which they multiply in our time in new coun- 
tries. But whether they had so multiplied, as to be able 
io build any of the several vast fabricks of which each 
now disputes the honour of being supposed to be the scrip- 
tural tower of Babel, is not for us to aecide. 



CHINESE MAXIMS. 

The following maxims are taken from M. Amyot's 
** Memoires sur les Chinois." They are objects of curiosi- 
ty as specimens of the habits of thinking among the Chi- 
nese, and particularly as shewing how far their notions, in 
regard to the sex, differ from those which prevail among us. 

The emperour can do every thing for the publick g(X>d, 
but nothing contrary to justice.^ 

* The King can do qo wrong. English maxim. 
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The more the prince sees ftnd hears of oien, the less he 
beUeves of them. 

Princes never think of making their subjects happy, ex- 
cept when ihey baye nothing else to do. 

The physician decides from the pulse of the patient, 
and not from his cries : the statesman should do the same. 

The great are too much taken up with themselves to suP 
fer OS to love them. 

Ill humour is the winter of domestick life. ^ 

The more a woman loves her husband, the more she 
corrects his faults. The more a man loves his wife, the more 
he increases her waywardness. 

A man who bves his wife^ never makes a question 
whether she deserves his love. 

A man who loves his children with tenderness, will be 
cautious of ill treating his wife. 

A bad husband is aomeiimes a good father } a bad wife v^ 
is never a good mother. 

A woman is alwaytf sure of her husband's heart, while 
%he is sure of her own patience. 

' A woman who is false to her husband, makes her gallant 
swear fidelity to her. 

A woman can at least live in peace with her husband if 
he be a tiger, since the female of the tiger subdues that 
animal to condescension. 

We require four things in a woman — that virtue dweU 
in her heart, that neiodesty play on her brow, that sweetness ^ 
flow from her lips, and industry occupy her hands. 

The first thoughts of women are the most wise, and their 
last resolutions the most dangerous. 

An adulterous wife, a mother without tenderness. 

A man should hear his wife and not believe her. 

To cultivate virtue is the science of men, and to renounce 
science is the virtue of women. 

A woman who is not dumb, may always have her re- 
venge. 

The snares of women and of fools are the most difficult 
to avoid. 

That woman is best praised the world does not talk about. "^ 

Women ask whether a man is sensible; as men ask, 
whether a woman is beautiful. 

Silence and blushes ate the eloquence of the female sex. 

Modesty is the courage of the female sex. 
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A woman is never so eloquent upon chastity aa when it 
affords an opportunity for scandal. 

The tongue of women is their sword, and they never let 
it rust. 

Women and fools never forgive. 

The wit [I'esprit] of women is quicksilver, and their 
^ heart wax. 

Why should not women learn to read ? Because there 
^^ are bad books. 

A woman never praises without slandering. 
"^ That mother is most happy in her girls, who has none 

but boys- 
Ugliness takes away from a young woman all ithe faults of 
beautiCiil women, and gives her virtues and good qualities 
which they never possess. 

A woman who buys her complexion, wants to sell it- 
No woman ever hurt her cause by silence. 

The most beautiful women cast their eyes down, in order 
to be looked upon. 

All that a woman takes from her foot is added to he^ 
tongue.* 

The more beautifully a woman is adorned, the more she 
loses by not being modest. 

Men meet together to converse, women, to be seen. 

Nature has made woman subject to man; but nature 
knows no slaves. 

A virgin receives, a widow takes a husband. 

The more a widow loves her son, the less amiable he be- 
. comes. 

The heart of a wise man is locked against vices, but is 
open to the vicious. 

The wise man does good just as he breathes ; it is his 
life. 

Decorum is the complexion of virtue and the rouge of 
vice. 

Ceremony is the smoke of friendship. 
\^ The pleasure of doing good is the only one that does not 

exhaust itself by indulgence. 

* It muiit be familiar to most of our readers, that the Chinese re- 
gard a small foot as a great beauty in a lady, and that artificial means 
are ased to prevent the foot fromjittaioiog to its natural siae. 
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rOE THB HOaTH-AMSaiCAir JOURITAL. 

Sir, 

At your request, I send you a translation of another 
Satire of Boileau^s. It is the one in which he complains 
of the difficulties of rhyme ; a subject to which he fre- 
quently recurred in bis writings, and which, to a versifier 
of such force and accuracy, was no imaginary grievance. 
To the Editor. 



Translation of the second Satire of BoileaUy addressed 
to Moliere. C^ D' A 

The Poet oomplaioeth of the difflculties of Rhyme. 

O blest Moliere ! whose rich and wondrous mind 
Knows not the torments of the scribbling kind, 
Who, born to write with unembarrassed ease, 
The choicest phrase canst ev'n instinctive seize. 
Thou, to whom Phoebus spreads out all his store. 
And gives the skill to coin Parnauian ore ; 
Teach me, great prince of mental carte and-tierce, 
The art of Rhyme, the mystery of Verse ! 

Tes, one might say, that if thou dost but look, 
Lo, Rhyme flies down, and lights upon thy book T 
None ever saw tlut at a verse's end 
Stumble, and fret, and vainly strive to mend, 
Nor wait and waste whole hours of precious time ; 
For thou but speak'st, and fresin I there's a rhyme. 

But I, alas ! whom some ill-humour'd star 
Plung'd for my sins amidst the rhyming war, 
* Who drive with toll this suicidal trade. 
Must never win the stubborn jingling maid. 
Oft In brown study wrapt from morn to night, 
I would say hhuk^ but she still echoes vMte. , , 
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I wish to name some fine-bred soul— and sure. 
My pen will blunder on the Abb€ Pure !* 
And when I strive a fauitleae bard to siiow, 
Reason says Virgil, but the Rhyme, Quinautf 
In fine, whatever I do^ whatever I say, 
The gypsey bears her just the other way. 
Sometimeai indeed, o'orwMoiM with gall nipd lage, 
I lose all heart the desperate game to wage, 
And cursing o'er and o'er my guardian sprite. 
Vow and resolve me never more to write. 
But when Tve entered on the blest design, 
And quite renounced Apollo and the Nine, 
And stalk away with doe indignant pace, 
Rhyme comes unsought* and stares me in the bee. 
Then, then again the sacred itch returns, 
Spite of resolves, my wonted hankering bums, 
I seiEe, with giddy triumph, on the pen. 
Spread a full quire before my eyes, and then 
Gafsenpon nothing, and serenely dumb 
Wait very patient for more rhyme to come. 
But midst all this, there is a trouble still. 
My Muse is cnrs'd with a fastidious will; 
Could I but coax her not to fume and care 
About a alale'Cxpression here and there, 
I might, like others, scribble aa 1 please. 
And string whole pages with a world of ease. 
Thus, if I sung. Thee, PhM$, beauty decks, 
How pat would fbUow, Glory rf thy sext 
If of some maid I yow'd, Sae yields to none^ 
Quick Td respond with-— Fntr^ than ike sun. 
And thus, with lovely stars and wondrous eyes^ 
And charms divine^ and offspring cf the skies. 
And more anoh pretty words at random ttirown* 
Unhaunted with ideas of my own. 
Shifting a hundred times the noun and verb. 
Among my works Fd shew you all Malherbe.| 
But oh the pity ! I've a squeamish mind. 
To pick and choose too tremblingly inclined, 

* This Abb«, says the French Editor, affected an air of ** propret6** 
and ** gallaoterie," altbough, be slily continues, he was *' ni propre ni 
galant." 

t I have reverted to the original orthography of this name, in con- 
sequence of some respectable criticisms. 

I IVlalherbe was a fine poet, notwithstanding the above damnatorj 
coup-de-main, and Boileau has elsewhere bom testimony to his merits. 
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Which, if ft piwiM he not qpito appropoa, 
S«nd8 it, most orwliy—- to iorieho^ 
And, Fool ! forbids n rhyme a ihelterlng place, 
Merely becaase that rhyme it Sat and haae. 
Thus in the cbaae of phraaea and of rbymea. 
Writing each poem through Bone twenty timet; 
I toil with blott, moat foul, my pagea o-er, 
And, of my linee, eiaae full three in four. 

Wo to the man nhoae raah intentate brain 
Pint bound hia Khonghta ia rhymers entlirailiai chain, 
And quitting Prate»and Reaton^t blett retortt. 
Broke language down to paltry longa and ahorta. 
Without thia art, the torment of my life. 
My daya had known nor envy, care, nor atvife ; 
I ahould have drank and play'd, and aong and laughed, 
*And nought but laughM and aung, and play'd and quaifd. 
Like aome fat Canon, I had breathed content, 
Ne'er vext with bnaineaa, ne'er with toil o^enpent, 
. But whilat my time roll'd careleaaly away. 
Had alept all night, and idle'd alHhe day. 
No anxioua paaaion then had torn my heart. 
Nor vain ambition ahai^d ao large a par^ 
Nor of deluaive hopea the conatant aport. 
Had I bow'd down at Fortune'a ahrine at Court. 
Ah me, too bleat, biit for aome unknown crime, 
Malicioua demona whiaper'd, Take to rhyme. 

But ainoe that fatal hour when phrenzy atole. 
Wrapt in black vapoura, on my troubled aoul, ^ 

When the fell fiend, too eavioua of my bliaa^ 
Taught me—'* Now blot that line, now polith thia,"— 
Inexorable caret my mind engage, 
Mending a tentence, cancelling a page- 
Patting a life, in thort, of tatte and fear, 
Goda ! how I tigh to write like Pelletiere. 

Thou, too. Sender!,*' thou, whote fertile quill 
Kittens full once a month, nor tufifert ill, 
'Tit true, thy writingt, languid, iat, and denae. 
Seem bravely to defy all common tente ; 
But care thou not 1 whatever people tay. 
While Dolta will print them, Foola will take away. 

* A writer of insipid Romances, witfaent nnmber and witheot end. 
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And if the rhyme but jingles tmooth and Btn>ng» 
Why let the grammar and the sense be wrong. 
Wo worth the wight, who tries the luckless part. 
To guide his genius by the rules of art. 
Tour Dunce feels far more pleasure as ke writes — 
From growing nonsense gathering new delights. 
Unknown to him the task, so dull, so sad. 
To choose the worthy, and refuse the bad $ 
8till as he writes, a self-complacent smile 
Dimples across, from ear to ear, the while. 
Enamoured of each brat his brain brings forth. 
He marvels how such beauties can have birth. 

Not so the lofty soul by genius curst. 
Who, following fame, still struggles to be first, 
Burning for perfect excellence, in vain 
He strives to reach the far ideal strain, 
And still the last his heavenly skill to own. 
Charms the whole world — except himself alone- 
While Wit and Taste delight to name his name. 
His ears are weary'd with the noise of fame. 
Known and admirM in regions far remote. 
He sighs, alarmed, to think he ever wrote. 

Then, iov'd Moliere ! who witnessest my plight, 
O let my Muse find favour in thy sight. 
By all the virtues of that gentle heart, 
Teach me, oh teach thy friend, the rhyming art; 
Or since that task would prove too vainly sore, 
Teach me the better art — to rhyme no more. 

£ntifuni.— In thelThird Satire, poblMhed in the last Domber of this Jouml, ibr 
wKkmg read iioHgAl, in the fbUoiniig; line : 

** I— who doat upoo iMlUn^ like eolarfeqMiit oC statioo.** 



Translation of some of Boileau*s Epigrams. 

EPITAPH. J^ A^Awvit/V^ 
Beneath this stone, and much regretted, lies 
One of no science, yet both learn*d and wise ; 
* A gentleman — and yet of humble birth — 
And though no sahii, a man of sterling worth. 

* The force of this antithesis iras better felt in the court of Louis 
XIY, than it can be in this our land of many-traded, many-colonrcd 
genUemejri' The turn in the next line must be taken hi a fanatical 
ffeceptation, and then it will not give offence. 
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Imiiation of Martial. 

'Tib said, that great phystcian, Pad, 
Who doGtor'd and who murdered all, 
And 80 beat war and pestilence, 
Ha8 ju8t become a priest — and hence, 
Men in their graves by him are laid, 
But still Paul hasn't chang'd his trade. 



To Chloe. 

Dear Chloe, wilt thou hear 

The sorrows oT my heart, 
And lend a listning ear 

To all a lover's smart ? 
Know, then, I die of love-^ 

Ah! what is that I view? 
Why look so cross, my dove ? 

1 do not die for you/ 



On the Agesilas of Comdlle. 

I've seen Agesilas. 
Alas! 



To Monsieur Perrault^ on the works which he published 
against the ancients. 

How comes it that Homer, and Virgil, and Plato, 
And Tully, and all whom the world almost pray to. 
Appear in your works to be fools without merit ? — 
It is, that you give them your own wretched spirit. 
Your base style of writing, your rhymps, and your faults. 
In short, that you turn them to downright Perraults. 



Upon the circumstance of verses having been read in the 
Academy against Homer and Virgil. 

T'other day the Muse Clio came fretting and pining. 
To the patron of poets, who calmly sat shining, 
And cried, ** Why, Apollo, they say, that on earth, 
There's a place that denies our dear bards all their worth. 
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Where oar Homer* and Vii^le are •oom*< and malign'dy 
CalPd deficient in fire, and l^rren in mind.** 

** No, no, it canH be,** safd the god in a rage, 
" And some one is mocking you, child, I'll engage. 
Why, where could it be that such blasphemy rose ? 
''Mongft the Hurons or Topinambous, I tuppoee.** 

^ Oh, no, my dear brother, at Paris, that grand**—*— 
Ah, the Lunatick-Hospftal,— I understand.** 

** Nay, nag^, good Apollo, 'twas done at the Louvre, 
When th* Academy sat and the meeting run over.** 



EnigfMi. 

Relentless foe of human bliss am I,* 

At my blest lot lovers with envy sigh. 

I feast on blood, and spuming all alarms 

From those who seek my deaths find life within their arms. 

I 
Lines to be placed beneath a bad engraving which was \ 

made of him. 

See here the picture of the great Bmleau. 

«« What, is that he ?— the SaHiist look so ? 

But how he scowls ? what makes him look so mad V* 

Why, to behold himself poortray'd so bad. 



Written for the late unfortunate Queen of France^ by M. 
Botiffiers^ on her asking him for a song on her dtfects. 

Would yon know what Rumour lays 

To the charge of Antoinette ? 
That she*s oflen light, it says; 

Fickle, mad, and a CoquetU* 
And b it so ? 
Oh ! yes ! Bat know. 
So nice the line her fancy draws, 

Her very slights 

Create delights, 
And Cato*8 self would smile applause. 

* Unepuce. 
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aeitfe* it i«j», her royal bead 

Does nol overi)«rd«a much ; 
Adulation too. His said, 

Easily her soul can touch. 
And 18 it 80? 
Oh! yea! But know. 
So weU 8ha nana^ea the matter, 

The Go^ on high 

WoaU leave the afcy. 
And come on Earth her charms to flatter. 

If for bnsfaMas or for pleasure, 

The hour by herself be set. 
One, 'tis said, may wait iier leisure ; 

Tis a trifle, to forget I 
And is it 80? 
Oh! yes! But know. 
That when one next beholds her face, 

All wrongs adieu, 

Delights renew. 
And time flies on with double pace. 

That I and mf, fill all discourse. 

And self runs on supremely, 
'Tb said, she finds no other source; 

She loves herself extremely* 
And is it so ? 
Oh ! yes ! But know 
The case is just you'll find. 

What blame to prove 

That she should love. 
What's toved by all mankind ? 



VERSES BT LORD BTRON. 

When I rov'd, a young highlander, o'er the dark heath, 
And climbed thy sleep summit, Oh Morven, of snow, 

To gaze on the torrent that thundered beneath. 
Or the mist of the tempest that gathered below. 

Untutor'd by science, a stranger to fear. 

And rude as the locks where my infancy grew, 

No feeling, save one, to my bosom was dear. 

Need I say, my dear Mary, 'twas centered In you ? 
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Yet it could not be love» for 1 knew not the i 
What passion can dwell in the heart of a child ? 

But still, I perceive an emotion the same 

As I felt when a boy on the crag covered wild. 

One image, alone, on my bosom imprest, 
I loved my bleak regions, nor panted for new. 

And few were my wants, for my wishes were blest. 
And pure were my thoughts, for my soul was with you, 

I rose with the dawn, with my dog as my guide, 
From mountain to mountain I bounded along, 

I breasted the billows of Dee's rushing tide. 
And heard at a distance the highlander's song. 

At eve on my heath coverM couch of repose. 

No dreams, save of Mary, were spread to my view, 

And warm to the skies my devotions arose. 
For the first of my prayers was a blessing on you. 

I left my bleak home, and my visions are gone, 
The mountains are vanished, my youth is no more, 

As the last of my race 1 must wither alone, 

And delight but in days 1 have witnessed before. 

Ah ! splendour has raised, but embitterM my lot, 
More dear were the scenes, which my infancy knew, 

Though my hopes may have fail*d, yet they are not foi]got, * 
Though cold u my heart, still it lingers with you. 

When I see sdme dark hill point its crest to the sky, 
I think of the rocks that o'ershadow Cobleen ; 

When 1 see the soft blue of a love-speaking eye, 
I think of those eyes that endeared the rude scene. 

When haply some light waving locks I behold, 

That faintly resemble my Mary's in hue, 
I think on the long flowing ringlets of gold. 

The locks that were sacred to beauty and you. 

Tet the day may arrive, when the mountains once more 
Shall rise to my sight in their mantles of snow. 

But while these soar above me unchanged as before, 
Will Mary be there to receive me ? Ah no ! 

Adieu then ye hills, where my childhood was bred. 
Thou sweet flowing Dee, to thy waters adieu. 

No home in the forest shall shelter my head. 

Ah ! Mary, what home could be mine without you. 
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A new Tdame of poems, by Loro Byron, containing a 
third Canto of Childe Harold^ and other poems, has been 
recently published. This Canto begins with his being at 
sea, on his passage from £ngland, goes over some of the 
events that hfid happened to the Childe since he last wrote ; 
among others, that he had married an accomplished, beau- 
tiful woman, but still, that he could not be insensible to ** the 
sheen" of beauty in others, that he was constantly fettered 
by the chain, '^ heavy though it clank'd not" — ^the 
plain prose of which is, that tfabugh he had pledged * his 
honour and faith to a lovely woman, be must in the very 
outset of his union abandon her for prostitutes. Thanks to 
Lord Byron's love of notoriety, every thing relating to him 
goes into print, we have, therefore, the antidote with the 
mischief. He forms certainly one of the most signal in- 
stances of the preversity of genius, that the world has ever 
known. After these introductory stanzas, Harold visits 
the " Field of Waterloo** — from thence he goes to the 
Rhine, of which fie gives a description, ^nd thence to Swit- 
zerland, where he dwells on the scenery of the country, 
Earticulariy that, where Rousseau places the scenes of his 
teloise.-^-He . describes three celebrated inhabitants of 
this neighbourhood, Rousseau, Oibbon and Voltaire ; fethen 
apostrophizes Italy, which will probably form the subject 
of the next Canto ; and concludes, as he began, in describing 
the passions and reflections of Childe Harold, which is per- 
haps his forte. We have extracted the beginning and con- 
clusion, which are personal, and the stanzas describir^ the 
scenery of the Heloise. The opening of this poem sup- 
poses a father dreaming at sea of a child be ,haAl left, and 
suddenly waking is reminded by the motion of the vessel 
where he is, and breaks off abruptly. Now if this had 
been a parent, who forced by some disastrous event into sud- 
den exile, and in his first sleep dreaming of his only child, 
should be awakened by the motion of the vessel, which was 
bearing him from every thing he held dear, in such a per- 
son, how beautiful, how affecting would be this desCTip^^ 
tion — but in Childe Harold, it is not necessary t<J say 
what it is. Like Sterne he is admirable at writing se»t"iiAent, 
he leaves it to vulgar people to feel it. 
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I. 

I8 thy face like thj motber^t, n^jr fair child t 
Ada ! lole daughter of my bouae and heart ? 
When laat I aaw thy young blue eyes tbc^y t aiird. 
And then we parted, — ^not aa now we part, 
Bat with a hope.~ 

Awaking, with m tUrt, 
The waten heave around wa» ; and on high 
The wimto lift up their Toicea ; I depart, 
Whitlier I know not; but the boor'f gone by» 
When Albion's leat^ning shoref coold grieve or glad mine eye. 

II. 

Once more upon the waten ! yet onoe more ! 

And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 

That knows his rider. Welcome, to their roart 

Swift be their guidance, wheresoever it lead ! 

Though the strain'd mast, should quiver as a reed. 

And &e rent canvass fluttering strew the gale, 

Still must I on ; for I am as a weed. 

Flung from the rock, on Ocean's foam, to sail 

Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempest's breath prevail. 

III. 

In my youth's summer, I did sing of One, 

The wandering outlaw ofhbown dark nUnd; 

Again I seiie the theme, then but begun, 

And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 

Bears the cloud onwards : in that Tale I find ^ 

The furrows of long thought, and (Med-np tears, 

Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind. 

O'er which all heavily the journeying yean 

Plod the last sands of life, — where not a flower appears. 

IV. 

Since my young days of passion— joy, or pain, 
Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string, 
And both may jar: it may be, that in vain 
I would essay as 1 have sung to sing. 
Tet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling ; 
So that it wean me from the weary dream 
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OfiaiMnrkf<irg> i *iai i wttliBg 

PoiiSetfiiliieM arounl me^iC shall ieem 

To mf, thoogh to nooo oIm« m aot aBgmtefol theaie. 



H^, who grown aged in this wortd of wo» 

In deeds, not yeait, pieraing ikm depths of Ufe, 

So that no w/mdm vaits.bi»; nor below 

Can loTe, or sorrow, fiune, ambition, stnlb, 

Cat to his heart again with the k«Bn Icnife 

Of silent, sharp endoranee ; lie ean tell 

Why thought aeeka refiige In lone caves, yet rife 

With airy unages, and shapes which dwell 

Still nninvnr^d, thoogh old in the soul's haunted qdl. 

VI. 

'Tis to create, and in creating live 

A being more intense, that we endow 

With form our fancy, gmning as we give 

The life we image, even as I do now. 

What am 1 7 Nothing; but not so art thou. 

Soul of my thooghtt with whomi traveise earth, 

Invisible but gasing, as I glow 

Mlx'd with tl7 spirit, blended with thy birth. 

And feeling still with thee in my crush'd feelinp* dearth. 

VII. 

Tet must I think less wildly :— I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became. 
In its own eddy boiling and overwrought, 
A whirling gulf of pfaantaqr and iame : 
And thus, untaught In youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life were poison'd. 'Tis too late I 
Tet am I chang'd; though still enough the sanw 
In strength tol^ar what time can not abate. 
And feed on bitter fniits without accusing Fate. 

VIII. 

Something too much of this : — ^bot now 'tis past. 

And the spell closes with its silent seal. 

Long absent Haaold re-appears at last; 

He of the breast which fain no more would feel. 

Wrung with the wounds which kill not, but ne'er heal ; 
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Yet Time, who changes Hll^'had altered Um 

la soul and aspect as in age : years steal 

Fire from the mind as vigour from the- limb; 

And life's enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 

IX. 

His had been qnaff'd too quicklj, and he found 
The dregs were wormwood ; but he filfd 
And from a purer lbnnt» on holier ground. 
And deemM its spring perpetual ; but in vain ! 
Still round him clung invisibly a cliain 
Which gaird for ever, fettering though unseen. 
And heavy though it elank'd not ; worn with pain* 
Which pined altlioogh it spoke not, and grew keeoy 
Entering with every step, he took, through many a 

X. 

Seci^re in guarded coldness, he had mixM 

Agaf^ in fancied safety with his kind. 

And^deem'd his spirit now so firmly fix'd 

And sheathed with an Invulnerable mind. 

That, if no joy, no sorrow Inrk'd behind; 

And he, as one, might 'midst the many stand 

Unheeded, searching through the crowd to find 

Fit Speculation t such as in strange land 

Be found in wonder-works of God and Nature's hand. 

XL 

But who can view the ripen'd rose, nor seek 

To wear it ? who can curiously behold 

The smoothness and the sheen of beauty's cheek, 

Nor feel the heart can never all grow old ? 

Who can contemplate Fame through clouds unfoM 

The star which rises o'er her steep, nor climb? 

Harold, once more within the vortex, roll'd 

On with the giddy circle, chasing Time, 

Yet with a nobler aim than in his youth s fond prime. 

XII, 

But soon he knew himself the most unfit 

Of men to herd with Man; with whom he held 

Little in common ; untaught to submit 
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Hii thoughtfl to ckthen, though his sool was qmll'd 
lo youth by his owotboughls; still lineompeird, 
He would oot yield dominion of his mind 
To spirits against whom his own rebell'd ; 
Proud, though in desolation ;' which could find 
A life within itself, to breathe without mankind. 

XIII. 

Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends ; 

Where roird the ocean, thereon was his home; 

Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends. 

He had the passion and the power to roam ; 

The desert, forest, cavern, breaker's foam. 

Were unto him companionship; they spake 

A mutoal language, clearer than the tome 

Of his land's tongue, which he would oft forsake 

For Nature's pages glass'd by sunbeams on the lake. 

XIV. 

Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars. 

Till he had peopled them with beings bright 

As their own beams ; and earth, and earth-born jars, 

And human frailties, were foigotten quite : 

Could he have kept his B()irit to that flight 

He liad been happy ; but this clay will sink 

Its spark immortal, envying it the light 

To which it mounts, as if to break the link 

That keeps us from yon heaven which woos ns to its brink. 

XV. 

But in Man's dwellings he became a thing 
Restless and worn, and stern and wearisome, 
Droop'd as a wild-born falcon with dipt wing. 
To whom the boundless air alo^e were home : 
Then came his fit again, which to o'ercome, 
As eagerly the barr'd-up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiry dome, 
Till the blood tinge his plumage, so the heat 
Of his Impeded soul would through his bosom eat. 

XVL 

Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again, 

With nought of hope left, but with less of gloom; 
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> The Teiyknowladic that he lived in Ttiii, 
That all wat over oa this tide the toiiib» 
Had made Despair a smiliiigness assanie, 
Which, though Mwere wikl»— «s ott the ptandersd wieek 
When marinen woukl madly meet their doom 
With dmugbts intemperate en the sinUng deek»-r 
Did yet inspire a cheer, which he forbore to clieck. 



XCIX. 



Clarens ! sweet Clarens, birth-place of deep Love ! 

Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought ; 

Thy trees take root in Love ; the snows above 

The very Glaciers have his colours caught,' 

And sun-set into rose-hoes sees them wn>aght 

By rays which sleep (here lovingly : the rocks, 

The permanent crags, tell here, (^ Love, who sought 

In them a refuge from the worldly shoeks, 

Which stir and sting the soul with liope that woes, then mocks. 

C. 

Clarens t by heavenly feet thy paths are trod, — 

Undyiog Lovers, who here ascends a throne 

To wliich the steps are mountains; where the god 

Is a pervading life and light, — so shown 

Not pn tliose summits solely, nor alone 

In the still cave and forest; o'er the flower 

His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown. 

His soft and summer breath, whose tender power 

Passes the strength of storms in their meat desolate hoar. 

CL 

All things are here of Mn ; from the black pines, 
Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 
Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 
Which slope his green path downward to the shore, 
Where the bowed waters meet him, and adore, 
Kissing his feet with mummrs ; and the wood, 
The covert of old trees, with tranks all hoar, ^ 

But light leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood, ' 
Offering to bim, and bis, a popnloos solitude, 
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CII. 

A popolous flolitode of bees and birds, 

And faifj-form'd and many-coloor'd things. 

Who worship hi^s with notes more sweet than words, 

And innocently open their glad wings» 

Fearless and full of life : the gosh of springs, 

And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 

Of stirring branches, and the bud which bringi 

The swiiWst thought c^ beauty, here extend, 

Mingling, and made by Love, unto one mighty end. 

CHI. 

He who hath loved not, here would learn that love, 

And make his heart a spirit ; he who knows 

That tender mystery, will love the more. 

For thb is Love's recess, where vain men's woes. 

And the world's waste, have driven him for from those, 

For 'tis iiis nature to advance or die; 

He stands not still, but or decays, or grows 

Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 

With the inunortal lights, in its eternity ! 

CIV. 

'Twas not tor fietioB choee Rousseau this spot, 

Peopling it with affections ; but he found 

It was the scene which passion must allot 

To the mind's purified beings; 'twas the ground 

Whero early Love his Psyche's none unbound, 

And hallowed it with loveliness : 'tis lone, 

And wonderful, and deep, and bath a sound. 

And sense, and sight of sweetness ; here tiie Rhone 

Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps bare rear'd a throne. 



CXI. 

Thus far I have proceeded in a theme 
Renewed with no kind auspices : — to feel 
We are not what we have been, and to deem 
We are not what we should be,*— and to steel 
The heart against itself; and to conceal, 
W^ith a proud caution, love, or hate, or aught, — 
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Passion of feeling, purfiOBe, grief or seal»— 

Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought. 

Is a stern task of soul :— No matter, — it is taught. 

cxir. 

And for these words, thus woven into song, 
It may l>e that they are a harmless wile, — ; 
The colouring of the Scenes whfcli fleet along, 
Which I woiira seize, in passing, to beguile 
My breast, or that of others, for a whife. 
Fame is the thirst of youth, — but i am not 
So young as to regard men's frown or smile, 
As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot ; 
I stood and stand alane,-^r«aieinbered or forgot. 

CXIft. . '.'i'* ^ 

1 have not loved the woi:ld,-nor the world me ) 

I have not flattered tfs rank.breath, norbow'd . ' , 

To it*s idolatries a patient ..knee, — 

Nor coinM my cheek to smiles, — nor cried aloud 

In worship of an echo; in the crowd ' ' , " 

They could not deem me one of such; I stood " ' ' 

Among them, hut not of them ; in a shroud 

Of thoughts, which were nol their thoughts, and still could. 

Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued. 

CXIV. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me^ 

But let us part fair foes ; I. do believe. 

Though I have found them not, that there may be 

Words which are things^ — hopes which will not deceive. 

And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 

Snares for the failing : I would also deem 

0*er other's griefs that some sincerely grieve; 

That two, or one, are almost what they seem,— 

That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. 

CXV. 

My daughter t with thy name this song begun — 
My daughter ! with thy name thus much shall eud-«" 
I see thee not, — I hear thee not, — but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee; thou art the friend 
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To whom the shadows of far years extend : 
Albeit my brow tbou never shouldsC beho)iia 
My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 
And reach into thy heart, — when mine is cold, — 
A token and a tone, even from thy father^s mould. 

CXVL 

To aid thy mind's development,— to watch 

Thy dawn of little joys, — to sit and see 

Almost thy very growth, — to view thee catch 

Knowledge of okyects, — ^wonders yet to thee t 

To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee. 

And print on thy soft cheek a parent's kiss, — 

ThiSj it should seem, was not reserv'd for m^; 

Tes, this was in my nature : — as it is, 

I know not what is there, yet something like to this. 

CXVII. 

Yet, though dull Hate as duty should be taught, 

I know that thou wilt love me ; though my name 

Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 

With dcsolatlou, — anda broken claim : 

Though the grave closed between us, — ^*twere the same, 

I know that thou wilt love me : though to drain 

My blood from out thy being, were an aim, 

And an attainment, — ^all would be in vain,— - 

Still thou would'st love me, still that more than life retain. 

CXVIII. 

The child of love,-— though bom in bitterness. 

And nurtured in convulsion. Of thy sire 

These were the elements, — and thine no less. 

As yet such are around thee, — but thy fire 

Shall be more temper'd, and thy hope far higher. 

Sweet be thy cradled slumbers ! O'er the sea, 

•And from the mountains where I now respire, 

Fain would I waft such blessing upon thee. 

As, with a sigh, I deem thou might'st have been to me t 
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THE NOBTH-AMEHICAN HEVIEW. 



Philosophical Essays ; to which are subjoined^ copious 
NoteSf critical and explanatory^ and a Supplementa- 
ry Narrative ; with an Appendix. By James Ogilvit. 
8vo. pp. 416. PhiladMplm : jjQhn Conrad. 1816. 

Mr. Ogilvie has long £een Enown in tois cj^iry^ for 
fine recitations and rather indifferent discourses, delivered 
from what he calls the Rostrum ; and we are among those, 
who think that he has some essential qualifications for an 
orator. In his less ambitious days, or at least those which 
seemed to be so, we thought he furnished us a very ra- 
tional and even useful entertainment in his publick exhibi- 
tions. He had indeed a little of the air of an adventurer, 
but this perhaps was chiefly owing to the novelty of his 
literary enterprise. His profession had some of the en- 
ticements of the theatre, without any of the mischiefs, 
which the scrupulous are fond of ascribing to it. And 
there was good reason to think he would be satisfied with 
his fame in the line he had chosen, for it could not be nar- 
row or worthless. It was a part of his purpose to awak- 
en literary curiosity, and he contributed with a liberalitj 
that should not be forgotten, and which is too seldom 
equalled, to the support of literary and charitable institu- 
tions throughout our country. — In his labours, indeed, he 
seemed to be alone. He was upon an experiment, about 
the success of which it was even idle to form an opinion. 
But his energy and courage sustained him, and over all 
his enterprise, there was thrown a sort of enthusiasm, 
which will always awaken interest, though it may not 
bear a severe scrutiny, or prove of very great service in 
less obtrusive and more exploring labours than his. — ^In ad- 
dition to his publick exhibitions, we heard some time ago 
of his more systematick attempts to revive amongst us the 
fainting power of oratory ; that he had gone so far as to 
teach the art in a Southern College, where his success 
and fame were proved by illuminations, and we believe too 
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by medals and written testimony ; and more then tliit, 4liM 
he bad actually undertaken a visit to our cities and col- 
leges, With a view to spread tbe glories of the loag^ne* 
glected Rostrum, and to do what in bimlay for tbe establish* 
ment of institutions of oratory, in a country that seemed 
to him almost tbe only one where its legitimate power 
could now be felt. — There are men who will laugh at all 
this, but we are not of their number. The overflowings of 
zeal and enthusiasm in a projector of useful improvements, 
are often very favourable symptoms, especially when he 
has looked his plan through and through, and prepared 
himself for temporary ridicule or indifference, whilst he 
looks forward with confidence to ultimate success. We 
do not pretend to say that Mr. Ogilvie had quite enough 
sober calculation, to inspire universal confidence. But 
surely there is no great reluctance in our countrymen to 
encourage novelties; they are not generally startled by 
the boldness or zeal of adventurers ; and as Mr. Ogilvie 
knew and loved his art so well, it seemed only necessary 
to persuade men of its utility, to secure to his largest 
schemes the inost bountiful encouragement. 

As to the neglect of the art amongst us, there couM 
hardly be a doubt ; and it is now so great, in this part of 
the country at least, that the most timid may well let go 
their alarms about the dangers of eloquence. The stand* 
ard with us is so very low, that we bear men called ora- 
tors for smooth fluency or unimpassioned gracefulness and 
propriety. A hard clean voice, that travels for an hour 
over all sorts of surface, without one break or tone of 
feeling, with no variation of sound save that which is re- 
quired by the pu nctuation, will be accounted the voice of 
an orator. We apprehend that the fanatick, with his 
holy wildness, approaches much nearer to good oratory, 
than most of our sensible speakers. One would think we 
had come to disdain ornament and manner when the sub- 
ject is vast ; that whilst we allow the classicks to govern 
our taste in every thing else, we had rejected them in 
their high examples of eloquence. And the effect is that 
our speakers appear to bestow about an equal measure of 
anxiety upon every thing they take up— whilst the in- 
terest of tbe hearer waxes dull, and passion fairly goes 
out. This should be expected when eloquence becomes 
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Mitle .iMre than a bminesa of careful diiMactioo or expla* 
ilalioD) and when bearers have fallen into the habit of Wr- 
spectii^ the manner of an orator, and guessing that he 
has nothing else to offers if he is only bold enough to ven- 
ture out of the old walk of tranquil utterance. In quiet 
seaaoasy when the state seems an invisible trifle to be 
talked about only, and men's consciences can sleep under 
their dutiesi they are very willing to listen to a fine ora* 
tor as they would to the players; they are entertained 
by his frolicks, and give in to all his illusions as they would 
to the £Biry-work of a dream. But iai|>ortant subjectSy 
sdch as may call us presently into action, are in a great 
measure left to work their own way ; they hardly call forth 
a natural expression of earnest concern, and the hesrer ia 
too apt to conclude that he may proportion his own inter* 
est by that of his teacher. It is easy, in such a case^ 
to rail against the evils and abuses of eloquence, and 
to shew how much better it is to leave truth to ita 
own power, to. lay by the drajpery of speech, and main- 
tain a sturdy good sense and homely simplicity of man- 
ner. And we admit, that if the end of just eloquence 
cottld be attaiaed by a naked presentment of cold thought, 
there would be no reason to complain at our indifierence 
to the art, for we should be rid of its evils, without missing 
its uses. But no one will say that the world has yet got 
to .this etherial purity and susceptibility. Men must be 
quickened. In spite of good sense, they will be heavy 
about their duties. It is in their hearts or imaginations 
that we are to find principles which shall lend energy to 
their convictions ; it is by the terrours or persuasiona of 
eloquence, that we can best give a presence and reality to 
danger, guilt and virtue. And though it is highly hon- 
ourable to men at the present day, that they can value the 
very plainest sense, let it come firom whom it may, yet 
we think it must be set down to indolence, or bad taste, 
or a spirit of pride or narrow calculation, that the leadera 
of publick opinion are so indifferent to the uses of elo- 
quence. 

But however important the art may be, we are verj 
tar from wbhkig to see it as powerful now as it once was. 
We would not have our orators study the ancient masters 
too much, nor look on them as models. We suapect a lit- 
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tie, that when Mr. Ogilvid tdk« whh so miick ciithiiHasm 
of ' vindicating the natcent giorjr of the BoMrum/ and 
about the revival of his art| that his iniiid has ** daj-dreams" 
of modern Ciceros. His own mode of popular decia- 
matioD makes us fear, that Ihe oratory * indigeoously Ame- 
rican and essentiaUj repubiicaa^' which he hopes to ea* 
tablish amongst ns, would hardly raise the character, or 
fortify the immunities . of a free people. Whenever our 
scholars uodertake to judge of the iostitutioiis and practi- 
ces of their own time, they are not cotttent to stay at hom^ 
and stody the present condition and taste of men; but 
they run, as if by instiuct, into their endeared classical 
enclosures, and lay down the law for us as Aiey find it 
there. No nuitter that two or three thousand years have 
rolled between us and the memorable eras of ancient lite- 
rature ; or that we Kve under a rougher sky, or that a 
deluge of barbarism h^s washed over the mind, since k 
was impressed by the fair and delicate forms of ancient 
art. We are still carried back to the old examples, and 
told that the eloquence, which suited the wild rabble of 
the early democracies, will do in these colder days of good 
sense. Men, who talk in this way, are, we trust, much 
better acquainted with their libraries, and have more to do 
with their prejudices, than with the actual condition of 
their fellow-beings. They are brought up to see beauty 
only in the dead. They feel a taint in the rude mixture 
of living, busy, pains-taking mortals. They would carry 
you into their closets and cast you over again, that you 
may be stirred by pure Roman passbn, bum at fine pic- 
tures of ancient virtue, and feel the magick of such al- 
lusions as thrilled through the mob like lightning, when 
Cicero and Demosthenes were making heroes out of every 
body but themselves. 

The character, taste and situation of the aucients should 
be taken into the account, whenever we think of model- 
ling our oratory by theirs, or imagine that its power may 
be as great. Society will chao^ its form and spirit, wiA 
the progress of years and by the help of experience. 
The excesses even of polished barbarism will give place 
to deliberation. Passion will in time be mingled with in- 
tellect, and judgment go along with feeling. A simple 
natural taste in literature and the arts, is sometimes seen 
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to revive in the midst of civilieation end laxnrj, and after a 
love of tawdriness or mechanical primness seemed as gen* 
era! and fixed as an original principle of our nature. 
We should be careful then, how we judge of societ j now, 
its wants and taste, from what we know of men in other ages 
or climates. Refinement, polish, freedom, institutions and 
customs with the same names and looking to the same ends, 
are nevertheless very different things in different periods 
of history. We should hardly think it well to turn onr 
free governments, onr oblations, or our hearths, into those 
of the ancient Commonwealths ; nor do we think it would 
be any better to adopt now their declamatory eloquence. 
We should say that the practical examples which antiqni* 
ty offers are more of errour than of excellence — ^for 
warning than imitation. The ancient oratory was for 
men who were given up to passion, and who thronged the 
forum to have it nourished and directed. It was not their 
way to prepare themselves at home upon questions of 
great publick concern. It was by action, not by sound in* 
dependent opinion, that they sent their influence through 
the state. They trusted themselves to sympathy and to 
the orators, who were a sort of self-appointed political 
teachers, feeling little restraint from the shrewd criticism 
of a mob, fighting against selfish rivals for sway over the 
supreme multitude, and sure that he only could be the 
conqueror who produced the greatest excitement. — We 
do not deny that there are ** fine raptures" in the old elo- 
quence, and that exquisite specimens have come down to us, 
in all the departments of publick speaking that were then 
known. This is just what we should expect ; and so long 
as we can keep these specimens quiet in our libraries, or 
regard them in connexion with their own times, we shall 
be as fend as any one of the treasure. 

We by no means say, that men have less sensibility 
now than the ancients, even in those colder and purer 
regions, where free states are supposed to flourish most. 
There may be less noise and more depth in our enthusi- 
asm now. Our emotions are more inward and lasting. 
They grow more from secret contemplation than from pub- 
lick sympathy. Our judgments are formed after reflection, 
and a moral spirit pervades them. What we have lost in 
roughness or inflammability, is probably more than made up 
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in tempered vigour. A man's worth or influence is not the 
less felt, because he respects his own judgment, sets himsetf 
sturdily against vain pretensions or lying declamation, and 
shrinks from the contagion ol a mob as from pestilence. 

It should not be forgotten, that men are readers now* 
The art of printing has probably done more for bdepen- 
dence of mind than all legislation or revolution, by put- 
tmg the thoughts of men into the hands of others, where 
they may be ransacked and proved. We can bring them 
down to skeletons, and then see if they have strength, con- 
nection and object. A habit of inteUigent watchfulness 
is thus formed in the people, and the orator feels it. He 
aims less at forcing poolick sentiment and drowning judg- 
ment in dechimation. *Mt is not enough to* speaks but to 
speak true." He is under the rebuke of controversy, 
and feels the influence of keen observers aboot him, de- 
liberating with him upon common interests, which they 
value more than his exhibitions. He remembers that they 
are fond of looking into their work before they begin ; of 
approaching it with the confidence of knowledge, not of 
ignorance. Of course he must trust to the importance of 
his subject, and to earnest, wide and clear discussion. He 
roust work through the judgment to the heart, and when 
he has reached and moved it, he will leave there a deep 
and inextinguishable energy. — When we are upon impor- 
tant deliberation, we are diverted at seeing a man crowd- 
ed with himself instead of his subject, and bent upon ma- 
king a fine speech which we are to pay for with applaus- 
es. His tricks and parade will not serve him, nor weigh 
with us, when we are preparing to act. We look about 
then for men in whom we can confide, not for the orator 
who glitters upon feast-days, who toils for effect, and can* 
declaim another man's thoughts as well as his own. We 
prefer natural oratory, such as the occasion prompts and 
justifies. And perhaps it is not going too far, to say that 
the best orators of modern times, are those who have 
been made by the circumstances that pressed immediately 
upon them, springing up at once and with resistless pow- 
er, in seasons of gloom and dismay, as if they gathered in- 
spiration from the darkness. 
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We believe too, that, in the free states of oortime, there 
is something worth preserving, and much too precious to 
be entrusted with mere declaimers. The prudent, who 
know the worth of their treasures, are alarmed when they 
hear a noise made about them. A good government is 
loo awful to be touched by the vulgar or turbulent ; and 
when society has reached something like settled order, and 
habits of reflection, it should not be suffered to fall again 
under what we must call the savage influence of mere 
passion- We do indeed hear men talk, even now,, about 
national glory and the worth of conquests ; but there is 
amongst us a quiet consciousness of domestick comfort, a 
sentiment towards the country as a home and shelter^ 
which seem to have had but little place in the warlike com- 
monwealths of old. We have still the distinctions of rich 
and poor, of the illiterate and wise ; and in the unobtru- 
sive orders of society, there may be Utile of that abject 
vanity, which prompted the ancient vulgar to compel the 
courtesy of the great, and to bluster around the comm<m 
altars and monuments, as if they feared that their own im- 
portance would be forgotten. But for all this, we should 
disdain to compare the multitude in a modern coomion- 
wealth, with the street*rabble of Rome, whether in good 
sense, honesty, real elevation of sentiment, political intel- 
ligence, just views of national happiness and glory, or the 
firm purpose of securing them. — We believe that a mod- 
em orator never need complain, that there is no field for 
his powers. When we look into English eloquence, we 
think we can find there more intellect and poetry, and 
passion that worked more deeply and surely, though with 
less tumult, than in all the polished or boisterous harangues 
of the old orators. It surely ought not to be a cause of 
complaint with a great man, that the age he lives in re- 
quires the highest exercise of his best powers, and all the 
wealth of his mind, and forbids him to substitute clamour, 
ornament or unmeaning vehemence, for strength and be* 
coming zeal. He should be proud that he is dealing 
with moral and intelligent beings, whose judgments he may 
convince and establish, and whose passions he cannot hope 
to bring out, till they have travelled over the cool and 
pure region of the mind. — On the whole, we believe that 
in modern free states, there is room in all the departments 
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of eloquence, (and wt liave no tlmo to dittioguish them) 
for the display of what was of real practical worth in an- 
cient oratory ; that we have advantages and opportonities 
peculiar to ourselves ; and that the means of abusing the art 
are greatly straitened by the intelligence and settled habits 
o( society. And this is all we can now say to the scholar 
who loves the masters, or to the anxious observer who ar- 
gues against oratory from its abuses. 

We shall not enter into the inquiry how far oratory is 
an art. The ancients had an easy way of resolving it into 
discipline, as they did poetry into inspiration or genius. We 
believe that the art, (for such in some degree it certainly 
is) should bring as as near as possible to life. The in- 
atructer should give us such aids as we can turn to ac- 
count when we go out into the world, whatever we may 
find the taste and manners of society to be« He is not to 
carry art so far, as to give a boy the habiU of a school-room, 
which shall make him awkward in a change of condition. 
He is not to kill his enthusiasm and genios by bringing him 
op to imitate models* Nor would we have Mr. Ogilvie 
fall into the mistake, that fine specimens of oratory on his 
Rostrum will be of much practicri use to the learner in 
after life. For though he has not told us verj precisely 
what he means by that oratory, yet as we have seen him 
upon his stage, we may take his example, together with a 
few hints in his book, for an explanation of his views. 
And we should sa^ from these, that such oratory is chiefly 
intended for gratification of taste. The speaker comes 
before us as an artist. His manner is studied ; he aims 
at effect ; and as we are looking out for fine points, he 
is no less careful to make them. He is loosened from the 
restraints which society has imposed upon speakers, who 
deal in realities and present business. We are ready to 
allow him all the license of poetry. We give ourselves 
up to illusions, and are not offended even with inflated empti- 
ness, if it only pour itself out in fine tones. Mr. Ogilvie 
himself has often convinced us, that any thing will do, 
*< being seasoned with a gracious voice.'' — This sort of 
oratory, or popular declamation may indeed be useful, in 
stirring ambition, or presenting specimens of fine and va- 
ried modulation. But we believe that Mr. Ogilvie must 
keep his Rostrum for the ladies and gentlemen, and teach 
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his boys to be good speakers hj tbe severe and simple 
disciplioe of a school* He has drudgery aiid details to 
go through as well as other teachers. He must shew the 
learner his weapons and their uses. He has little dull er- 
rours (o correct, and much to insist upon that is merely 
mechanical. And after all, he must send out his boys 
into the world to ripen. We wish him great success as 
a teacher of his art, and think that he may be really use- 
ful. 

We took up his book, expecting to find in it some 
scheme for the improvement of oratory, since we had 
heard so lately that he had applied himself to teaching the 
art. We looked at least for one oration touching the 
Rostrum itself, but that we find is reserved for a second 
volume. We had reason to think he would say something 
more particular of the uses and evils of his art, the means 
of reviving it, and of the obstacles to be met and remov- 
ed. The title to be sure, might have saved us from such 
vain expectations; but we thought that ^^Philosophical 
Essays, with copious notes, a supplementary narrative 
and an appendix," together with the miscellaneous cha- 
racter of Mr. Ogilvie's mind, would Justify our hope that 
his favourite art would stand out in every. part of tjie book* 
We have indeed been a good deal disappointed ; and the 
only apology we can offer for saying so much upon a sub- 

i'ect, which the book has so little to do with, is, that we 
lave long been in the habit of associating Mr. Ogilvie 
with the improvement of his art in this country. We 
think too that the subject is important ; and what perhaps 
weighed with us now even more, is our belief that Mr. 
Ogilvie, will never give us another chance to say any 
thing of him or of oratory, since the appearance of 
his second volume, like his ambition to be a celebrated 
philosopher, depends, alas, upon the reception of the one 
before us. 

It is high time to say a little of this work, and to ap- 
prize our readers that Mr. Ogilvie, in the prosecution of 
bis literary enterprize, ^arrived a few months ago at a 
stage somewhat critical, and farther success became hope- 
less or worthless, without the acquisition of permanent 
and extended celebrity as a philosophical writer.' We 
are very sorry for it, and should even think our author 
had merely fallen into a sudden mistake, were it not that 
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he sajfl these very words a second time at the close of 
his book. And be leaves it to the publick to- determine 
by their reception of this volume, whether he shall en- 
joy Mhat share of permanent and extended celebrity, 
which is essential to his further success.' A philosophical 
writer of permanent and extended celebrity ! If the man 
were our enemy, we should '* thitnk him for teaching us 
that word." But we are always in good humour with a 
work and ao author that look to such high matter, and 
after reading along a little while, we became so used to 
greatness, that we could hear Mr. Ogilvie promise it to 
his own name, as patiently as if he had awarded it to 
another. 

We turned first to the Narrative. We are somewhat 
at a loss to know why it is called supplementary^ but we 
think it by far the most curious ana entertaining part of 
the book. It gives us our author's history, so far as it 
is connected with his literary and oratorical pursuits, and 
lets us a good deal into his infirmities of mind and consti- 
tution; his moments of * unassured consciousness and 
faintness of vital energy, vibrating betwixt the sick bed and 
the sepulchre,' as well as his glows and irradiations of 
mind. You would judge from his own account, that all 
his experience lay wholly out of life, and differed from 
that of other men in the exquisiteness of luxury as well as 
of agony. This may be ascribed in a great measure to a 
deplorable lack of Ihat plain common sense, which teaches 
one the coarse realities of life and what he owes to him- 
self and his neighbour, and makes him provident for the 
means of real usefulness and unbroken happiness. — Mr. 
Ogilvie shews singular indiscretion, in keeping himself 
forever in sight. In his book he is as much the principal 
figure, as on his Rostrum, with all his parade, and out- 
landish costume about him. His airs and extravagance 
may divert mischievous readers, and most are of that 
class ; but the diversion will surely be at his own^ expense, 
and may cost him his good nature at least. He has looked 
upon the world these many years ; but we fear tha{ he 
has lived very much out of those wholesome regions, 
where a man "^learns to rein in his enthusiasm, to feed his 
vanity in secret, to feel that society can do very well with- 
out him, that it has a resolute way of ridiculing those who 
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proclaim their own merit, and values that greatoeas onljr 
which oozes oat ^* from the works that a man doeth/' Still 
there are strong symptoms in his book of generosity, zeal, 
tenderness, and even loftiness; and we are inclined to 
think that after all there is more of errour than of want in 
his mind. There seems to be a perpetual disease, a ma* 
lignant sen$iU9ene$8 hanging over him, and though he may 
be betrayed into fine accidents, we should hardly look for 
the usefol results of a sound and governed miod. But we 
believe he may yet be useful and happy, if he will consent 
to think and act a little more like the rest of the world ; if 
he will but remember that failure is a much better instruc- 
tor than ambition or illusion, and then turn back his enthu* 
siasm to spheres where his success has been sure, and be- 
neficial. 

We find in the Narrative the stages through which he 
has passed, and how he came so abruptly upon the third 
and truly critical one, which we before alluded to. After 
his arrival in this country (for he is a native of Scotland) 
he taught a school in Virginia for thirteen years ; and 
during this period he had constant opportunities to cultW 
rate oratory, for which he had always a great passion, and 
in a certain species of which he seems to think that nature 
or education had given him uncommon skill. Flattered by 
his success in the art, and exhausted by school-keeping 
and opium, the thought of delivering orations on the Kos- 
trum suddenly crossed his imagination. Assured of * ulti- 
mate, speedy and splendid success,' he yielded to the 
thought, shut up his school, and began his new career, or 
more properly his first stage, in 1809. ft Was at this time 
he became known to ovr readers. — The second stage pre- 
sents our author as a teacher aad lecturer in oratory. He 
liegan his labours at the college of South Carolina, and 
received the entire approbation of the Oovernment. The 
scholars got up an illumination for hira, and surprised him 
by a transparency%over the door cS the chapel, exhibiting 
the American Eagle, with our orator's name in her talona* 
And when his course of instruction wps ended, they pre- 
sented htm with a gold medal * which has since been imi^ 
formly suspended around bis neck and proudly too,' in fain 
exhibitions on the Rostrum. — ^The third and critical stage 
^all be given in his owii words^ 
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^ Having wtorod, tbut auspioifmftlljr m tli9 seeood ftage ip tbe 
progecutioa of the de sigo, which he had imdertaken, he began 
to fix his eye steadily on the third, as it distiQcUy emerged 
above the edge of bis widening horizon, and loomed and lowered, 
like the Alpine heights, when they first arrested the gaze of 
Hannibal. 

** The stage to which he now so pompoQsly adverts, was the 
establishment of effideni pn^essorfehipi of oratory in the Col- 
leges, and the erection of spacious and magnificent liallt, (ex« 
clusively «iedleated to the exercise and exhibitioii of oratory OQ 
the Rostrum,) in the prhMsipal oties of the American r^olilidc.'' 
Sap. Narr. Ixii. 

The reader must make out if he can, what there ia in 
this third stage, which required Mr. Ogilvie to become all 
at once a great philosopher. The book leaves os very 
much in the dark upon this point. He proposed the plan, 
which we have just stated, before the Legislature of South 
Carolina, in an elaborate oration ; he made two distinct 
efforts to secure its arcomplisliment, in his last visit to 
Charleston ; he declared his disinterestedness, and that he 
would not be prevailed upon to accept one of the contem* 
plated professorships. But it would not do. His hearers 
applauded and smiled, and thought it would be impossible 
to bring- any thbg to pass at preatnt. Whereupon out 
author seems to have gone frantick. He expresses his 
disappointment in what he calls the * idiosy ncratick idiom,' 
which he frankly declares will be distinctly understood by 
only one in a hundred, and we nnforlunately are among the 
ninety and nine. We know nothing further of the third 
stage, except that our author means to try once more in 
Charleston, and make similar attempts in all our principal 
cities, except Philadelphia, where, for a reason we shall 
mention presently, he has an * assured presentiment of dis* 
comfiture.' We wonder a little how he dared to print hia 
book there, and should ask him if its ill success might not 
be ascribed to the malign influences of that city, bad he not 
assured us, that it is unphilosophical to resort to extraor- 
dinary causes, when ordinary ones are adequate to explain 
n fact. — There is yet aSburtk stage m our author's pur- 
suits, but this is wholly in the mist, or rather haa not yet 
* emerged above the edge of his widening horixon.' The 
narrative closes with bright visions of the future glories of 
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the Rostram. The whole is written in extremely bad 
taste, and sprinkled with specimens of very ambitious and 
yet humble criticism, which we cannot stop to notice. We 
ought ^to state that the author speaks of himself in the 
third person, and we account this the most modest thing 
in the whole book. Perhaps however, this very circum- 
stance tempted him to say things, and in a manner too, 
that would have startled him if he had spoken in the first 
person. If therefore we may prescribe for his vanity, we 
will venture to recommend that he should hereafter use no 
sort of cover for it* 

Mr Ogilvie is as free to tell of his adventures as of his 
schemes or infirmities* We will give one or two from the 
narrative. — ^The first happened durmg his first visit at 
Philadelphia^ while our author was yet a novice in the 
world. The college hall, which is devoted to publick 
worship on Sunday, and to science the rest of the week, 
was offered to Mr. Ogilvie for the delivery of his lectures, 
on his express assurance that they should contain no sen- 
timent which could offend persons of any religious per- 
suasion. Me accordin^y erected his Rostrum in front of 
the pulpit, and in one of his orations, after speaking of the 
blessed effects of our religion, he gave his hearers to know 
that his observations had regarded Christianity merely as 
improving the condition of society* 

< The awful and mysterious question in relation to its di- 
vine origin, I forbear to examine* 

*' O pity, great Father of light, and of life, 
A heart that fain would not wander from thee. 

So humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride, 
From doubt and from darkness, thou only canst free. 

'* But darkness and doubt are noi flying away, 
Alas, I still roam, in conjecture forlorn, 

Nor breaks on the wanderer faint and astray, 
The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn." 

The effect of this, according to Mr. Ogilvie, must have 
been tremendous* * The silence was deep and dead. His 
auditors seemed even to hold their breath and to stare at 
each other with << stony eyes." The late C« B. Browne, 
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who was present, told Mr. Ogilvie afterwards, that bis 
feelings on that occasion '* made an era in his sensations." 
But our orator, not aware how things were going, proceed- 
ed to finish his oration, and closed with a thundering, pro- 
phetick harangue against Bonaparte, filled with that hy- 
perbole and bombast, and uttered -with that impassioned 
vehemence, which he fears (we think he should rather re- 
joice at it) will always be most acceptable to a miscellaaeoua 
audience. This explosion seems to have brought to his 
bearers, for they gave him * a plaudit loud, long and ap- 
parently unanimous.' But nothmg would do. The town 
was against him, and every body he met waa ready with 
remonstrance, or disheartening tidings. In the language of 
an adviser, ** he had thrown away an empire of fame and 
emolument ;" — in his own more glorious phraseology, * he 
had dashed the brimming and golden goblet of success 
from his eager lip, dashed it almost unta9ted !' And all 
this came of his making a pretty and unchristian per- 
version of two stanzas of Beattie's Hermit. In spite of 
bis expressions of sorrow for his offensive avowal <h skep- 
ticism, he was denied the further use of the hall, and we be- 
lieve he has never since 'asserted the dignity of the Ros- 
trum' in that offended city. Sup. Narr. xxii. 

In his first visit to New York he shews himself once 
more in his noviciate of worldly wisdom, and well nigh 
brought the Rostrum into jeopardy, by his desperate love 
of saying something very fine. 

* Towards the close of an oration which he then delivered 
there, he was led to direct and fix the.attention of his auditors on 
an epoch (preeminently niemorable, even amid a twenty years* 
succession of astonishiug events and prodigious revolutions,) the 
portentous epoch ! ** when ^ the conqueror of Lodi and Marengo, 
pointing with bis hatoon to the white cliffs of Albion, whetted 
the insatiable cupidity, and infuriated the souls, of two hundred 
thousand cannibals, disciplined to every deed of death and deso- 
lation, by describing in ' words that burned^ on his lips, and in 
imagery which rage and rapine embodied and half realized as be 
spoke, the treasures of London, the plunder of the queen of isles, 
the beauty and the booty of the garden of the earth, the sub- 
jugation of the magna virum mater; to whose daughters the 
Paphian goddess had lent her cestui, and every grace her pe* 
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.ettllar attrtoMoo i to ¥ hove Kxia Pallas had CQnaigned her ttgii, 
PeuKHia her oorDiicopia» aod Neplttoc; bad foe a season transfer- 
red bis trident.'' 

" Tbe audience, ^whicb vi9A composed of nearly one tboa- 
sand persons,) catcbing suddenly and simultaneouslj , the feel- 
ings of the speaker, gave vent to their sympathetick enthusiasm, 
In a loudi prptracted, and he believes heart-ff-ii ptaudit. Tbe 
room shook, as if it had been rK^ked by an earthquake, as if It 
had rererberatM the tbunder^s or the eannon^s roar.-^When the 
plaiiilit eeaftiMiv a gentleamii,' (who turned cot to be an united 
Irisfcaian^) ^delihemtely rose from his seat in the middle of the 
room; asaumed an ertel and disdainful port; looked tntrepidlj 
And iodigaanUy around* and without oa«til^; a glaneet or direct- 
ing his hand towanis the Ro#truoi» but turning both successively 
and slowly to the, auditors in every part of the room, hissed with 
set teeth and with an intensity of sibilation, that indicated un-' 
usual vehemence in the feeling by which it was prompted. — 
His proceeding excited a lively and general emotion of momen- 
tary anger. Frownine brows and flashing eyes were bent npon 
him, idly bent ! The hisser, with an air of cahn defiance, con- 
ecions Intrepidity, and seornfiil unconcern, resumed his seat. 

*' At that moment, the aituation of the orator, (then a neviee 
in sach scenes, and destitute of that habitual eetC-fiossessiooy and 
impertiirbable serenity of aoal, which experienee only can at- 
temper and confirm*) was critical and distressing. In the sebool 
iQf ei^perienae he has, he trusts, acquired a self-control and lelf- 
aul^iection, which, to ten, would make the recurreni^e of such 
an incident amusing merely: At this time, if the contents of a 
loaded pistol were discharged at him. whilst he was declaiming 
on the Rostrum, (unless the contents pierced his hearty opened 
an artery, from which life-blood would burst in a torrent, or in- 
flicted intolerable agony ;) so unexpected and improbable an inci- 
dent, could not now disturb him for a moment, or but for a me- 
merU* Far dlfl^rent were his feefin&rs Ih^n. He experienced 
Inexpressible disquietude. Advancing to the very verge of tbe 
Rostrum, aod with a gesture, attitude and expression of counte- 
nance, which emphatically indicated the most anxious and 
earnest wish to foe allowed to proceed ; he succeeded in restoring 
order, and preventing outrage and violence, in an audience ai 
polite and respectable as were ever, probably, assembled in 
that populous, opulent and flourishing city. Sup. Narr. xxvlii. 

Tbe newspapers took the matter up at once, and the 
Evening Post advised the hisser *^ to take leave of ab- 
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Bftnce darmg the delivery of anj- drttlonB wbich Mr. Ogilvte 
might afterwards pronounce." — A reply to this in a derao- 
cratick paper gave notice, •* that if the oration were repeal- 
ed, and the Editor of the Post were present, the amusement 
of the evening would be diversified and enhanced hy a 
game at leap-frog, in the course of which, that Editor 
would amuse and astonish the audience, bj the most pro- 
digious leap, from a window of Attick altitude^ ever wit- 
nessed in that or any ofber city^" This bMougbt out out 
orator, who * arrested an altercation, so- hateful to bis soul, 
so oflfensive to the dignity, and damnatory to the nascent 
glory of the Rostrum ; so abhorrent to all the aspirations 
and chivalrick enthusiasm, which had impelled him to un- 
dertake, and governed him in the execution of so romantick 
an enterprise.' Mr. Ogilvie's card drew from the hisser 
the very flattering explanation, that the insult was not in- 
tended for Mr. Ogalvie, who was a native of Great Britain, 
and expressed only a natural feeling towards bis own coud« 
try, but that the hisa was meant for the aodieacey who list- 
ened silently to marked compliments to tbtfir cmn coOnf ry, 
and << clapped for King George/' Our author tfays, * be 
admires his intrepidity with all his heart/ 

During the delivery of an oration in a small town in 
Kentucky, our orator, or rather the audience, was disturbed 
by an * inebriated intruder.' He had now grown so old on 
the Rostrum, that instead of being embarrassed by this in- 
cident, he turned it most admirably to a practical use. 
Inferring from the conduct of his hearers, who were sooth- 
ing the drunkard in the most friendly manner, that he was 
a man of respectable station and eiiaracter, our orator, with 
Biogolar delicaey, 

"raised hh voice to a tone, that drowned the uemeaning 
noise of this Salamander of Alcohol, and advanced in the tle- 
livery of his oration, till a passage occurred, in whieb the misery 
and ignominy of intemperance were depict^ in strong colours. 
In pronouncing this passage, he descended from the Rostrum, 
and, advancing with i^ slow and pausing step, towards the bench, 
on which the involuntary and, probably, unconscious violator of 
decorum sat, or on which he had staggered and lay stretched ; 
continuing to declaim, as he advanced, till he approached the 
mind-deserted body as nearly as he could. Here, for a few mo- 
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inents, he stood «lill ; ceased todeeiftioi ; folded his arms, and resi- 
iDg his eje on the floor, slowly and solemnly said.*— ^^ Where 
example so emphatically arrests attention, declamation may well 
be dumb : It is, and can 6e, but babbling and impertinence, in 
the presence of a warnings that addresses the soul through the 
senses.'' Sup. Narr. zxxL 

We think Sterne would have made a fine picture of this* 
As we are not' told, what effect this singular appeal proda* 
cod, we have a suspiciont that it was very far from gratify- 
ing the utmost wish of the orator. 

Mr. Ogilvie should know better than fo bring living, re- 
tired individuals before the publick, especially to abuse 
them* The notoriety which one gains from being extol- 
led or calumniated in print, may be gratifying to vulgar 
or abandoned spirits; and distinguished characters must 
submit to such display, as to the oider of society ; but the 
quiet, secluded and delicate- must shrink from being made 
publick property in this way. In this country, or in our 
part of it at l^ast, we are not yet used to this profligate in- 
troduction of private names into a book ; we are not proud 
of the honour, and, we trust, the victims are not grateful 
for being thus distinguished. If Mr. Ogilvie*s book were 
of more importance, we should warn him to consult publick 
feeling on this matter a little more. His poor countryman, 
James McAllister, must take the quarrel into his own 
hands; and we beg him to make some allowance for Mr. 
Ogilvie's outrage, for when he gets into the western coun* 
try, he seems infected with the wild independence of the 
region, and lays about him like a very backwoodsman. — 
This M' Allister, (who is one of the ten children of a Scotch 
weaver, and who * came nearer to the character of a scien- 
fifick sage, than any human being Mr. Ogilvie has ever 
known, with the exception of William Ogilvie, professor of 
humanity, in King's Coliege,«Old Aberdeen, in Scotland,') 
has very prudently settled himself for life in our wes- 
tern country, with his wife and children about him, and, 
for all that we know, is a very good farmer, and makes a 
very good husband and father. Our author visited him, in 
the hope that he would be all he had once known him ; 
able to advise and encourage him in the prosecution of his 
noble enterprise. 
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* Here Mller wee his disappointmeiil 1 He foond falm aB?e, in- 
deed, and neither in bad health, nor in nnproaperutts circuni" 
stances ; but the ghost and shadow of what he might, the aai^ 
rator adds with pain, trnght to have been. He found him the 
idolater, and vassal of indolence ; the breathiug and unburied 
victim of a voluntary and seemingly predestined insignificance 
and obscurity.' * Upon renewing his intercourse with this motive- 
less^ monster of intellect, he sensibly felt the iufectious stupe- 
faction of his incurable and seemingly innate lethargy. As he 
Ihtened to his cogent but abhorred logiek, the nervous but 
soul-chilling eloquence, with which he expatiated on the ina|il- 
ty of fame* present or posthumous,' on the difficulties that lie 
in the way of literary ambition, and on the nothingness of sue* 
cess, * he felt conviction, '' o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold." 
* This ill-fated man is doomed to pass the rest of his life, not 
where he ought to tie, near the centre of the most enlightened 
circles in Edinburgh, London, or Paris, but in the bosom of the 
western wilderness. Yet ev^n there, his passible value is ines- 
timable. Could any popular Kentuckian patriot (Mr. Clay for 
instance) draw him from his idolised obscurity, and place him 
at the head of the College of Lexington (whose present presi- 
dent would surely vanish at the very sound of his name) he . 
would give himself additional claims not only to tlie oonfidence 
and respect of his countrymen, but titles to tlie gratitude of pos- 
terity, it is afflicting, it is hnmiliating to reflect, tliat whilst tlie , 
votaries of Mammon ransack tlie sunless and poison-breathing 
caverns of the earth; descend even to the ceiling of Pan- 
demonium ; venture almost into the jaws of death and bell, to 
extract gold from the bowels of the earth ; patriotism will suf- 
fer wisdom to slumber inactively on it's surface, and genius to 
♦•waste its sweetness on the desert air." * After a few inter- 
views, he recoiled with implacable antipathy from this incar- 
nate Genius of the Castle of Indolence, and fled from his 
society, before be bad fastened his spell on bis Mini.' Sup. 
I^arr. xliv. &c 

We cannot extract any more from the narrative, and we 
sincerely tfiink that our readers will deal kindly with Mr. 
Ogilvie, if they will form their opinion of his manner, from 
the passages we have given. 

We are now coming to the philosophy, and shall des- 
patch our work very speedily* This part of the book 
consists of three Essays, with copious notes. And yon 
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would jvdge perliapt from thette, that die avthor had read 
largely, and that hia fine memory wai abuDdanlly stored ; 
that his mind had more ot alacrity than insight, and was 
more greedy of accumulation than patient in exploring. If 
there were nothing else, his errours would be enough, to 
shew that he is exceedingly intrepid and independent in the 
use of his knowledge. We may say something of his 
style hereafter. 

The first Essay is <' On the Study of lM(atbematieal 
Science." It is very short, and by far Jhe most com- 
posed part of the book. The object is, to shew the used 
of this study in disciplining and invigorating the mind, 
and thus indirectly helping to form the young orator. 
And the author swells into such enthusiasm, in behalf of 
his subject, that one might think his whole soul had been 
always devoted to abstract truth^ and found its only at- 
mosphere in the < Supernal regions of pure intelligence.' 
He seems to take a pleasure in exalting mathematics 
above the poor mutable fabricks of morals and physicks* 
The truth of mathematical science is divine^ * shedding the 
same ** inoreate" and irreirangible light on the minds of 
demons and damned spirits, and of Newton ;' and (what 
seems too solemn for sueb a floi»riflh,) we may even dare 
to believe that the evidence of its demonstration, * is be- 
held in the same light by the Almighty mind, and the 
humblest and most fallible of his intelligent creatures.* 
Not content with simply shewing how the study gives hab- 
its of iotepse exertion, distinct, precise and composed 
thought, and stimulates inquiry and invention, he assures 

*iti8 by the study of this sublime science, that juvenile in- 
tellect first ^ plumes its feathers and lets grow Its wings;" '^ rises 
into regions mild of calm and serene air," " above the smoke 
and din of the dim spot, which men call earth.^ p% 17. 

. But a little after he grows more reasonable, and shewa 
the tendency of a prenuriure and excessive devotion to 
this study, 

** not only to Ibid the wing and shut the eye of imaginatieii. 
but to clip the plumage and cut the pectoral mnsole of that 
** frolick wing.*' p. 25, 
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W«H : we have learned to make great allovaice for omt 
author's flingularities ; for haying read his book throagb, 
we have discovered, that he makes it a point to be passion- 
atelj fond of his present subject^ whatever it may be, and 
to give it pre-eminence. Otherwise, we shonid have won- 
dered, that a man of so much rhetorick and enthusiasm, 
ahouid be so eloquent in behalf of a study that deals in 
cold certainties, especially when he regards its exclusive 
votary as a being, 

* whose heart floats in a sort of mediocrity and apathy, in 
an element clear but cold; pure and bright, but colourless; 
calm and inooxious, but stagnant and insipid.' p. 31. 

Mr. Ogilvie had stated in the Eissay, that this study 
could not directly contribute to the attainment of oratorical 
skill, 

* being exclusively conversant with troths, in the develope- 
raent of which, so far as consists in the exercise of a rich bot 
disciplined imagination, of a pure yet refined taste, in the ex- 
eitemeot of intense yet chastened passion, and in the exquisite 
embellishment of diction, oratory, in its technical and popular 
acceptation, is inadmissible.' p. 17. 

This appeared perfectly just, and probably nobody 
would find fault with it, but the author himself. Accord- 
itigljy in a note at the end of the Essays, he begins to re- 
pent, and thinks he has not been pkiloBopkical enongh in 
this behalf. 

* Bot if we take a more enlarged and philosophical view of 
oratory, even the theorems of mathematical and the principles 
tfpl^sical science^ may fall within the legitimate sphere of this 
glorious art' p. 267. 

Now we shall not allow our author, without warning, to 
couple mathematicks with natunU philosophy^ especially 
as he speaks aknost dispraisingly in the Essay of the lat- 
ter science. Let the divine science stand by itself, and 
then hear our orator. 

* Imagine a great mathematician demonstrating such a the- 
orem, in the presence of an audience, sufficiently enlightened 
to comprehend the progressive steps of his reasoning, as they 
are embodied by the utterance of the speaker: Imagine, that 
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with perfect distiDctnew of artiealation, propriety of empbor 
«i9, a raedulaUoa of voice agreeable to tlie ear, and suitable dig- 
nity and vivacity of manner, be unfolds a principle that en* 
laisges the boundaries of human koowledge, and reveala the 
arcana of nature to the inquiring mind. Feeling the most un- 
shaken conviction of its truth and importance, and elevated by 
a consciousness of intellectual dignify « superiority and power, 
with vihsLt earnestness does he investigate, with what perepicui- 
ty develop,, with what felicity illustrate its evidence and utili- 
ty.' — His emotions thicken with the discovery of truth, and 
bis imagination u busy in anticipating its uses. He even dis- 
plays a graceful and impassioned elocution.—' Can the (counte- 
nance be vacant, or the eye dim, the hand motionless, or the ut- 
terance frigid or monotonous, when the light of eUmal truth 
irradiates the understanding, when the heart swells with the di- 
vine enthusiasm which it inspires, and with a lively anticipa* 
tion of the unspeakable benefits, which it has in store for man- 
kind V ' These were the themes of oratory, that ravished the 
senses and the soul of Adam, as it flowed from the lips of Ra- 
phael. Whilst Adam listened to this seraphic oratory, he be- 
came unoonsciouB, even of the dii^ine beauties of Eden. The 
lovely mother of mankind, forgotten and unobserved, averted 
her eye from the fatal apple ! At that moment, even the tempt- 
er had shrunk in conscious impotence from her ear, and listened 
with reluctant rapture to the seraph's tongue.' &c. p. 268-9. 

This is what our author calls a more philosophical view 
of oratory. His passion for mathematical oratory, soon 
reaches such a height, that he declaims, without the least 
remorse, against mere worldly eloquence, and goes very 
near, we think, to demolishing the Rostrum itself. But he 
seems startled at the consequences, and closes the note with 
a prudent admission (which should have saved him from 
writing it,) that this mathematical oratory will not do now-a- 
days for popular purposes. 

The second Essay, which is a good deal more ambitious, 
is "on the Nature, Ei^tent and Limits of Human Know- 
ledge, so far as it is founded in the relation of cause and 
effect, and concerns mind and matter.'' We have hare 
old truths and errours, and doubtful novelties, to ^ay the 
least of them, served up to the * solitary reader,' after the 
mamier of the Rostrum. We shall not undertake to fol- 
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low Mr. Ogilvie through this Essay, for it would carry us 
greatly out of our limits, and much farther than is neces- 
sary to ascertain bis pretensions to celebrity as a philoso- 
phical writer. He is so desultory and miscellaneous, adopts 
so readily the mistakes of others, and assumes so confi- 
dently what some would deny, and others ask him at least 
to explain, that any attempt to settle his meaning and cor- 
rect his errours, would lead us over much of the field of 
modern scepticism ; of ethical and metaphysical controver- 
sy. We shall look at his plan, and perhaps at an errour or 
.. two, as we go along. 

He first undertakes to set Locke right as to the inlets of 
knowledge ; charging him with lack of philosophical pre- 
cision, in ascribing to r^Miion instead of cotkseiousness^ 
our acquaintance with our intellectual faculties and opera- 
tions. So far we are upon beaten ground. But we are 
in the wilderness, when Mr. Ogilvie calls reflection * a con- 
ceotration of consciousness on whatever (whether an im- 
pression from without, or an internal operation) excites pe- 
culiar interest.' Besides this, without any open quarrel 
with Locke or any body else respecting sensation or peN 
ception, he goes on (and tbir too for the sake of precmofi) 
to make consciousness the fountain of all our actual or pos* 
sible knowledge. 

*Onr language, and of course oar ideas, as they r^;ard the 
philosophy of the human mind, will be more yredse^ if we con- 
sider whatever is known or knowable, as proceeding from our 
csnseiausness, first of impressions from exUrnal objects^ and sec- 
ondly of the internal energies that are called Into action bj 
these impressions.* p. 34. 

If he tells us, he talks after the manner of Hume, we 
assure him that his exactest imitation of his master will 
lend no light to this subject, and moreover, he must give up 
talking about external objects and matter. We wish he 
had been less vague where it was his purpose, and an easy 
thing too, to be precise. He should have remembered 
that men (and great philosophers amongst them) are very 
much in the habit now, of finding objects of perception in 
things external, and those of consciousness in the mind 
only. 
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J^fter this philosophical view of the origin of koow* 
ledge, he goes on to define the thing itself to be, < the ur* 
rangement of the various subjects or modifications of con- 
sciousness, in the order of entire and ^ecU^ If w« un- 
derstood' him just now, these very < subjects and modifica* 
tions of consciousness' constitute koovledge, or * th€ 
known.* The definition then brings us to the important 
truth, that ' knowledge is the arratigemetU of knowledge 
in the order of cause and efiect.' And we hold this to ba 
a very ejUraordinary account of a very old word. It is 
mere assumption, and stands in great need of explanatioa 
and proof. 

You must BOW expect to see him as enthusiaatick about 
the relation of cause and effect, as be was jiiat now alKNit 
mathematics. * The dignity of our nature, its preemineaea 
and dominion upon earth, its capabilities of improvement 
primordiiUly originate in its capacity to unravel indefinite- 
ly the chain of cause and effect.' Its progress in ion 
provement is identified with the koowledge at this rela- 
tion* The prophet evolves links in (he chain by divine 
aid. The worber of miracles inserts new links. And the 
jphilasopfaer difiers from the superficial, that the chain with 
aim is longer^ and composed of more and finer links. And 
by this wonderful relation, he understands, 

' that order or succession, the discovery or development of 
which, empowers an intelligeDt being by means of one event 
Or phenomenon, or by a series of given events or phenomena, 
to anticipate the recurrence of another event or phenomenon, 
or a required series of events or phenomena, and to summon 
them into existence, and employ their instrumentality, in the 
gratifieatioD of his wishes, or in the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses.' p. 35. 

As these Essays are written for the young, we ibmk 
this fundamental relation should have been explained more 
simply ; though we would not have our author undertake 
to prove his assertion, that every department of human 
knowledge is founded in this relation, lest he should suc- 
ceed no better, than in bis attempt to bring mathematics 
within his definition of knowledge, not indeed as corn- 
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iiig withio an J 'arrangetpent in the order of cavae add ef- 
fect/ bot as faetpiog ua to unrand tlie okain 1 

It 18 certain, that we are yerj muoli in the dark aa Uk 
^eimi causes. We cannot traee what the philoaopbera 
call nectssarjf eonnexhna in the phenocnena we wilnesa ; 
nor can we explain the ** manner in whith one eveol pro* 
ceeds from another aa its cause.'' We obaerve a conatant 
conjunction between certain evMita ; we coofidentlj look 
for this conjunction hereafter, and ase in the habit of cal- 
ling that which precedes, the cause ; and that which fol- 
bws, the eflfecti If this is what Mr4 Ogihrie means, when 
be says, that we owe to Home the first satisfactory elacidap 
tion of the factj that our knowledge of cause and effect 
hicludes nothing more * than a perception and belief of the 
uniform antBcedenee of one event and aeqnmce of another/ 
we assure him, the fact waa clearly held and explained, and 
by christian philosophers too, before Hume's specula* 
tions appeared. If Mr. Ogilvie^s statemeot of the fact 
mean the same thing aa ours, we can set him right ou 
another point. He gives us to know, that Dr. Reid and 
his disciples, differ from Hume, and on/nikMtoua grounda 
too, as to the fact which has just been stated. Mr. Ogil* 
Tie will find, by looking into the matter, that Dr. Reid and 
one of his disciples at leasts opposed only the 9CipiicQl 
conclwionSf which Hume drew from a principle they ad- 
mitted. — The Doctor does indeed argue rather drily 
against Hume, that if mere priority or conjunction implied 
efficiency or causation, we may call day the cause of night, 
night the cause of day, and in this way make any thingto be 
the cause of any thing. We are sorry to see Mr. Ogil- 
vie so much discomposed at this.^-^Dr. Reid does in- 
deed deny, that there is any efficiency in priority or con- 
junction. Still be thinks we are greatly in the dark as to 
efficient causes, though he holds it to be a first principle, 

* The Shepherd telli Tooehstone, '' that a grejit cause of the night, 
is lack of the sua ;** or, io our author's elegant paraphra<;e, it is * the 
absence of solar light in consequence of interposing terraqueous opae- 
ity.' Mr. Ogilvie actaalty undertakes to support the shepherd's 
proposition, in a Tery vigorous analysis of day and night, shewing 
how ' they resoire themselves into four links in the chain of cause and 
effect.' p. 61. 
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that there aiiiBtt be an ^cieat ceuee for ererj pbeneme^ 
BOO we witoefls. He ki «ereljr MTiog men from drearj 
scepticism* Mr. OgilTie tiionld Imtc understood his 
tounrrymstt better, and remembered that Hume himself 
may possibljr better deserve the charge of « sophistical 
artifice,' than ^ch a strawht^forward obsenrer as Dr. 
Reid. 

The foundation of kaewiedge being kid, our author 

Eroceeds to antljrse the relatbn of caaae «od efecl ; and 
egins with inquiring into the grounds of onr belief, thai 
the succession of events in tame future, will resemble thnC 
of events in time past. He talces Adam, (who bad lira 
advantage of being fuli grown from the first, and who enrc* 
]y wooM be the ralj .person, who GonM have anj doobii 
on the subject) and gives a flourishmg account of the 
supposed state of his mind, as to the reappearance of 
the sun after its 6rst set. At first, he is in perfect 
oncertainty ; but the repeated and regular return of the 
luminary would, by and by, give him a firm assurance of 
the unbroken alternation of day and night ; though it wouM 
take an antediluvian life at least, to become as sure of the 
fact as we are. So Mr. Q^lvie adopts Hume's hypoth* 
Mt, and resoltes our belief in this case into eostomor 
haMI; while Dr* Reid woold make it a part of our 
constitution. Here then is onr author's cfesd, and wo 
take it to be a mere dbscoratioo of Home. He is now in 
motion, and the remamder of the Bssay ia devoled to der 
fining the regions of the AwonraMe. and. drawing several 
condttsions from the whole matter. Of these, and the 
enormous notes upon every thing, we can say nothing. 

We wish, however, that our anchor had avoided ambigu* 
ity and cootrsdiction, upon the dplicate subject of the im* 
mutability of tusfh. He is so hard upon poor Beattie, for 
wanting phihMophy in treating this suliject, that he shooid 
have b«en exceedingly careful of his own growing reputa- 
tion In that line. At one time he teHs ns, that the doctrine 
of the immutability of the moral and physical order of the 
universe, leads directly to atheism ; and at another, that 
the mighty laws of nature bind with *< adamaotbe chains," 
and support with ** Atlantean shoulders" the immMiablt 
in-der of the moral and material universe.' This is loose. 
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aadifttiliM m that Im ontory atod nheUiriok ait greatly 
10 the wijr of bii phUoflophy apd logick* 
The last aad» by a p^ja or lira, tfao loogeaft JBstay, ia 

rthe *^ Modern abuse of onoral fietm io the shapo o£ 
bIs." Jt is of this £ssay» that be aays, * every sea- 
tence came, (gaahed he had ahaost said) ffooi bis heart/ 
^Tha subject is so poculiariy sosoaptiUe of rhetorical 
embeilishmentt so adioirably adapted to the purpoaea oC 
iinpassioaed declamation, tlmt be o&rs no apology for the 
style.' It was fair to warn aa of this ; so wie entered pte* 
pared, and found a good deal of j«st remark, mised Mr 
with the mistakes of a solitary maa^ whalUnks too maam 
of the dangers, to wlttch society ia exposed from false rapra« 
sontations of life gifon in noveb, merely beoauso be is not 
ssrire what a cluster of realities and '^ tangible motivaaf ' 
tfaeiie is around us of the city, which breaks up our iUttsioo% 
and brings us down to «^ sober certainty,*' laog before we bep 
gin to act. Still there hi a budaUe honenty an Mr. OgilYie's 
seal, and no doubt he. strikes at maay real miseUefe«i-4£.il 
fictbn is intended for oor taate meaalyt er for ooiv moral lait 
prorement too, it should certainly bef eooalst#ot» Letji he 
poetry or life; or if it give. models finr practical use, /let 
them be such as are fitted for beinga caal aa we arey eirea 
though we may not nee anmnd us, any aetoai combinalfoi 
of virtues, which will answer Io that in the story •9Tflt>ia 
needless to say, ahat iiovehi,'Iike every thing elae in litei^ 
tore, have ialien too much into the bands. of men whom 
nature never formed for authors; meo-.voidof genins, i|^ 
SMttnt of life, gettmg their marvala and loive from wild ro- 
mance or idle pastoral, and misin|g alt wp sn a; way. of vjak 
gar tawdrioess, to entertain boys and giris, whohureiimore 
sensibility perhaps, but not a jot mor^ of expBtmiee;'ilan 
the autfaora themselves* Tins it is that the^yooag are in- 
flamed or miaguided, and their aoHsh for mJiaok tumed'Sk> 
sickly stories; not to fine fsMe, which foitfUsea the imagi-> 
nation ; to high adventures, which stimnhde corioaity ami 
make one stretch beyond bis own heme; not to history ;«r 
travels, which are crowded with truth as well aa excitement-; 
and all which may be enjoyed by the young, not oiil||r 
without enfeebling and dissipatiag tlie mind, but aptnailr 
purifying and strengthening it. No-*it is Io mawkish, ImmoroJ, 
delusive nonsense ; to which the herd of novel-writers tempt 
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tliair readere, aad to wUeh our priiitert are often most our 
worthy auxiliaries, ioaarauch, as, having it in their power to 
do something for our taste and orarals, with profit to them- 
selves, (hey stiU eontribote to keep alive and gratify our 
diseased longing for bad fiction and wretched comf>ositioo* 
If a dull poem comes out, it is in general sure to die shortT 
Ij, or to live in a very narrow region ; for poetry is some- 
what tiw property and luxury of the intelligent, or at least 
owes its popularity for the most part to their judgmeots ; 
and perhaps no other sort of eoraposition depends so much 
. upon skill, and shews so plainly and so fatally its own de^ 
fsols. But the meanest novel has the vulgar charm of a 
storyv* and almost any thing of this sort will have admirers* 
The clumsy workmanship is kept out of sight, by wondem 
and ^entimmtMify* The favourite volume is soiled to-daj 
in the kitchen, and tomorrow Jn the parldor* It has readers 
among the high md low, to sigh «nd mdt over its extrava* 
gance and Kes. Foitmateiy, there are fine novels too, that 
have a place in Ikeratune, and save the modems from the 
neproacn of failure ip a^pecies of composition, that has no 
a|odel in antiquity**-- We have of late been- gratified with 
novels of) a new dass, which we m^y perhaps call rel^gtotis* 
We 9et f Discipline^ at the head of these, and venture to 
Irufle that aulbors, blest with genius and knowledge of life, 
sriW hereafter learmfrom this book, that the direct mention 
of oii^ religidn may be seriously introduced in a novel, withn 
out injuring its sale, or subjecting theaathor to the charge 
of cant or hy^rie^. 

We are growing lahnost as zealous as Mr, Ogilvie. Bat 
we cannot recommend this Essay for a philosophical one^ 
mnyiimoveithaH th^ Mothers. 

:'Vheextra(^ts wm have made, are probably enough to let 
•our peadufs into the peculiarities of Mr. Ogilvie's style, 
'Ihdogb'We aaAite them we have not sought out defects, and 
^Shink the aiilJio> himself will allow, that we have omit* 
Ited spme of the most vkuMis passages* He was writing 
'ler<the young, and therefore concluded that ornament and 
(Copious illustration' were indispensable to gaining attention. 
^pte long habit of popular declamation led him, in pre- 
pkring his book, to adopt the same mode he had practisr 
ed on the Rostrum, of moving the affections, and neglect- 
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ing the judgment. He had «ho nnfortaDatdy found out, 
^at Dugald Stewart had done Qiore to recommend the 
philosophy of the mind, than anj other man, by his stylo 
and illustrations.* All these things conspired, with hia 
own defects of taste, to persnade him that troth was but an 
unsavoury morsel of itself, and would go down and nourish 
one better, if fairly smothered by cookery. — At. the close 
of the volume, he looks back upon his labours, with th« 
mournful remembrance of exhausting toils made fruitle^i 
by defects. An author has- some claims upon our cob»* 
passion, (and this Mr. Ogilvin very honourably disdains) 
who shuts up so long a work with acknowloi^mentB of defi* 
ciency ^nnprepare^ess vaidunaamstomednese, and with sari 
allusions to bis lonely and unfriended labours. He came 
at last to a *clear conviction of the radical malignity of me* 
taphor,''and means in another work, to shew its unfitness, not 
only in philosophical disqoiaition, but even for the pur- 
poses of poetical embelliahment. We are glad to find him 
for once, in an errour on the safe side, and will, quote bis 
favourite Hume, by way of reproof and encouragement. 
*' In ail abstract reasonings, there is one point of view, which, 
if we can happily hit, we shall go fiirther towards illustratr 
ing the subject, than by all the eloquence and copious ex^ 
pression in the world. This point of view we should en^ 
deavour to reach, and reserve the flowers of rhetoriek for 
subjects which are more adapted to them." 

The wonder with us is, how Mr. Ogilvie should havo 
studied fine authors so long, and certainly become acquaint* 
ed with the taste of readers, and yet had the courage to 
carry into- his book as bad composition, as he could possii* 
biy expect to pass off on a mixed crowd, by all the helps of 
his fine speaking. We find fault with his excesses and bis 
gilding ; but we would not have it thought, that* he gives 
its the gorgeous, perhaps licentious diction of the early 
writers, or the fresh extravagance of a schooi-boy, or the 
hurried imagery of a writer, who is warm with his subject, 
is caught for a moment by an illustration, gives it in a word, 
and rushes on impatiently witli his reflections. He strikes 
us more like a man, who makes ornaments and beauties out 
of his dictionary, though he often gives proofs of a rich fani> 
cy, and of nice susceptibility to beauty in others. — We 
fire perhaps the more disgusted, at seeing sober pbiloso^ 
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pbf arrayed id sack sorry and unbecomiog finery* Ose ii 
almost tempted to think» that ki Mr. OgSvie's mindi tropea 
and beauties were thrown in ampngst facts and €ooclii» 
atooB, so that in looking for a troth, he was bewitched by 
the light graces that started op, and that he could only 
bring it ont, hung round with the flauntbg ornaments that 
by near it. When we think of the sumptuoHsness and 
Tagueness of his language, the solemnity and poetical in* 
distinctness of his stateraeota, the bouadlesB stretch of his 
▼lews, when he begins to follow out the consequences of 
bis reasoning, and the unexpected beauties that now and 
then shew tfaemselrcs, we are teinpted to call this work 
the most grotesque literary curiosity we ha^terseen, and 
ahall venture, with Dryden's leave, to pronounce our authot^a 
manner, the philosophical **fiury*way of writii^." 

Amongst his Brst wanta, are BimpUcity» calmness^ and 
directness. He wants courage to say a thing outright, and 
sometimes props himself up by mere words, whilst aspiring 
to a distant beauty that has caught his fancy. Be has no 
natural falls and elevations, to suit the varieties of thoogbt. 
He is always straining and striving, and actually talks of 
the < damnatory weight of blasphemy,' in a man who spoke 
lightly of Cicero. He is so sweeping and boisterous in his 
severest philosophical invest^tionst that we are constanti- 
1y reminded of ^ his rifle of analysis, and the Congreve 
rockets of philosophical rhetorick.' — His want of skill ia 
seldom more remarkable, than in bis long parenthetical 
aentences. We like ^sentential length,' as he calls it, in the 
hands of a practised writer, who goes through a iqiv pro- 
cess of accumulation, with a strict preservation of depend- 
ence in bis thoughts, enabling us as we go along to feel, (if 
we may use expressions that have been applied to logics! 
reasoning) not only the concatenation of the links, but that 
the whole chain is still fastened to the bode, or yet further to 
the beam. The process is indeed very artificial, but we 
like to see it well carried through* Our author is sioH 
4l^larly unskilful at this work, though he is particularly 
ambitidns to excel in it. If we had niom, we might josti* 
fy this remark, by a passage from the Narrative, (p. Ixxxv^ 
&c) where we have one sentence of two pages, including 
three paragraphs. — He is as fond of parentheses as of long 
sentences, aqd they are often quite as embarrassing. In the 
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l^rjr spirit of tbe soiig» beginning we believe with, ^< what's 
an old bachelor like/' he shews us what an unparentheti* 
cal style is like ; 

"' A hand without a palm ; glands without absorbents ; a cham* 
ber without closets; a coat or a pair of pantaloons without' 
pockets; a stde-kKMird without compartments; a trunk without 
a boot ; p. xcviii 

For all this, we have seen our author quite lost in a sen- 
tence of moderate length, even with the aid of a parenthe- 
sis within a'* parenthesis. Sup. Nar. xxii &c. Till he is 
more practised, he had much better condescend to write 
in the uninvolved manner of his favourites, Campbell and 
Hume. — It will not do for Mr. Ogilvie to affect contempt 
of stjie, because he has found so manj blemishes in his 
own. We believe that his defects of composition are 
nearly connected with important defects in his mind 
and ways of thinking, and are an essential injury to his 
meaning, where he has any. And when we ask him to re- 
form his manner altogether, it is not merely from a regard 
Xo the taste of his fastidious readers, but because we be- 
lieve that a simple, direct mode of expression, both indi- 
cates and imperceptibly promotes clearness of thought, 
and will save him from mistaking words for substance. 

But we must close, though we had something to say of 
his innumerable compound epithets, his bad English, his 
childish way of dovetailing fragments of borrowed poetry 
or prose into his text, and of his beggarly repetition, again 
and again, of passages that are quite familiar, except when he 
misquotes them. — The neglect in which his book continues 
to sleep, is another symptom, that something like good 
taste is growing up amongst us ; and we are really glad that 
the work cannot, with any justice, be thrown upon our 
literature. If the book had been of any value, his coun*^ 
trymen would certainly have claimed if, and we shall not 
allow them (o cast it upon our hands now, though it would 
be in their way to tell us, that wt spoilt the author. We 
are charitable enough, when we have any thing to bestow f 
but the fact is, we have no literary reputation to spare. We 
have enough bad writing of our own, without adopting that 
of foreigners. We leave Mr. Ogilvie to ^^tks angmt and 
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appellaie iribunaU ofcriiiciwC* (whose notice aod &Toiir 
he confidently expects,) for abler censure or worthier com- 
mendation than ours ; and in parting, we beg him, whatever 
he may do for the improvement of our boys in speaking, bj 
all means to let their composition alone. 



Airs of Palestine; a Poem: by John Pierponi, Esq. 
Second Edition. Boston: published by Wells and 

Thgt who have seen in Europe, genius looking to the 
press as the only means of reward, have little notion how 
small a portion of the talent and literature of this country 
flow through that channel ; they know not how many oflS- 
ces of power and trust, all in the gift of the people, and all 
with high requisitions of information are necessary to con- 
duct our complicated system of confederate government ; 
they know not the price of talent we pay for our liberties 
and their security. We can spare few of our citizens from 
the necessary labours of life, and they are all employed in 
one form or the other in governing the rest. No sooner is a 
man of talent exempted by fortune from labour, than he is 
involved in politicks ; and in a government of opinionM 
like ours, where individual intellect has full scope for its 
ambition, few will be content with the barren praise of 
scholarship* In Europe the avenues of office are crowded 
with applicants, and disappointed genius turns to litera- 
ture for bread: here our increasing population, peculiar 
form of government, and the republican doctrine of rotation 
in office, create a constant demand of talent for the publick 
service. 

With this opinion of the comparative talent and litera- 
ture of our country, we are pleased with the appearance 
of a poem like the Airs of Palestine, not because it discov- 
ers more poetical power than we believe many of our coun- 
trymen to possess, but because we are glad to see so much« 
talent redeemed from other pursuits. Nor, to confess our in- 
dividual opinion, is the merit of this performance the imme- 
diate cause of the importance we attach to it ; single and 
mnsupported it can do little for the encouragement of our 
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Kterature or ike rcpntatbn nf Ike country* It baa delight- 
ed 11B in the perusal, and we abaU often turn to it with 
pleaaore as its splendid images grow dim in our minds : but 
this is not all ; its merit is a promise of future excellencei 
•nd the applause it has receired, is given as much to ani- 
mate as to reward* After the specimen Mr. Pierpont has 
liere eshihHed of his powers oCpoetrj, he will not readil j be 
excused if he rests contented with the fame he has alreadj 
acquired ; he espes mock to iiteralare> hts country and 
himself; whail be has done is enough to convince us he 
possesses ability to excel ; but of this his friends needed 
BO proof, and with this the publick will not be satisfied* 
Be may doubtless engage with soccess in pursuHs in 
themselves more useful, but he may well resign them to 
those who have not his power of refining the feelings and 
gratifying the taste. Our countrymen have hitherto conse* 
crated their talents to the service of their own age only, 
kaving nothing to posterity but their example ; if he too 
will devote his genvns and taste to a profeBaion, we hope at 
least that he will not forget his earlier persuits : we hope 
at some time to receive from him a work even better than 
this, on a subjeot admitting greater inventhm and more of 
Ike gracea of poetry. 

The Airs of Palestine is of a kind of poetry that nay be 
called moral descriptive* Its subject is musick, principal- 
ly as connected with sacred history, %ut with occasional 
digressions into the land of mythology and romance. It 
has no unity of plan, but consists of a succession of brilliant 

Pictures with little attempt at methodical arrangement, 
beginning with the confusion of languages at the destruc- 
tion of Babel, when musick is represented as a mode of 
intercourse substituted for that community of speech, which 
the inhabitants of the earth before enjoyed, it proceeds re- 
lating some of the most striking incidents of scripture his- 
tory, displaying th6 power and eflfects of musick. These 
with a few fancy pieces, sketched with much spirit and 
grace, and rather a long account of Chateaubriand, with a 
versification of several passages from his travels (little of 
which is very appropriate to the subject, or adds much to 
the interest of tne work) compose the materials. As the 
poem is short, our limits will allow us to follow the author 
through it ; this course will perhaps give a better idea of its 
Vol. IV.— No. 12. 52 
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general design, and at the same time allow a more detaSed 
examinatioo of its parts, than anj other mode of remark. 

The simile with which the subject is introduced, proba- 
bly suggested by the opening of the Pleasures of Hope, to 
which poem this bears some analogy, is not a happy iUustra* 
tion, nor in the author's best manner. Nothing would have 
been lost had the poem commenced with the succeeding lines: 

" AH was not lost, though busy DuMsoid flung 
Repulsive accents from each jarring tongue." 

But even then foltows a figure which it would require 
much critical logick to justify ; the tie that " love had twin- 
ed, and " mercy dropp'd," after winding round the soul, 
binding man to man, and soothing passioo's strife, one would 
think bad performed offices enough* without being made a 
clue through the labyrinths of earth to heaven. After 
this introduction, which is by no means a fair specimen of 
the work, musick is well described in her effects on the 
brute creation, as well as on man, and her influence in reli- 
gion ; though there is something too much of chemical de- 
tail in the following lines, where the heart is represented as 
passing regularly by the united agency of religion and ulu- 
sick from a solid to an aeriform fluid : 

^' And when Keligion's mild and genial ray, 
Around the frozen heart begins to play, 
Musick's soft breath falls on the quivering light; 
The fire is kindled, and the flame is bright ; 
And that cold mass, by either power assaiPd, 
Is warm'd — made liquid — ^and to heaven exhaFd.'^ 

The subject being thus proposed, the poet places us on 
an eminence, which overlooks all the beauties of landscape, 
and the charms of classick ground. He describes the scene 
in lines of uncommon grace and enthusiasm ; allured at 
first by the remembrance of Grecian story, his eye wanders 
rapidly over its enchanted fields, but turns from them to 
Palestine. This passage is too beautiful to be divided and 
its length will not permit us to extract the whole. The 
scene of his sacred song is not however so well described ; 
the passage is encumbered with unmeaning epithets and 
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ittdistiiict iinagerj, and has no merit that could claim for it 
a place belween two deecriptioos bo sfriendid as tboae it di- 
▼idea. 

We here notice the first occurrence of a fault that has 
offiittded our ear more than any thing in the poem ; we al- 
lude to the double rhymes. These are so often repeated 
fbat they must be charged to the poet's taste, and not to 
accident or necessity ; they do not indeed seem to t>e sought) 
but they are introduced without apparent reason, and we 
are surprised that a taste so chastised, as Mr. Pierpont has 
exhibited in many other respects, should not have revolt- 
ed from this violation of the simple majesty of the hero- 
ick measure. The Airs of Palestine is a poem on subjects 
the most solemn and sacred, and the author has wisely v 
chosen the only mode of verse our Janguage oflfers worthy - — 
of their dignity. It is a measure capable of every variety n 
of dignified expression, and much better deserves the enco- ^ 
mium Dr. Beattie has paid to the stanza of Spenser. It 
has indeed somewhat gone out of fashion, in this troubled 
reign of ballad mongers and song«-wrights ; it is too labori- 
ous for the present race of poets, who with the power of 
being great, aspire only to be popular and rich ; while the 

Irablick will bear if, and half a crown a line is paid by pub- 
ishers, no wonder those lines should be made as short as 
possible. The decision of true taste, however, on both 
sides the Atlantick confirms the choice of the great mas- 
ters of English poetry ; and the ten syllable verse begins 
now to look not quite so long and stiff to fashionable read- 
ers. Of this verse Mr. Pierpont has in the poem before 
us given in general a correct and elegant specimen ; the 
only exceptions are the too frequent use of alliteration, 
and the great fault of double rhymes. These last are 
evidently favourites with the author, and when we cen- 
sure them, we^are of course at issue with him on a ques- 
tion of taste. On such a point we certainly do not think 
lightly of Mr. Pierpont's opinion ; if deliberately(expressed 
in opposition to us, even in judging himself, it would oblige 
us critically to revise our own : but with all due deference 
we see no sufficient reason for this innovation. The jingle 
of a double rhyme is a childish ornament which shocks an 
ear accustomed to the severe simplicity of pure iambicks; 
it may sometimes be introduced, with good effect, into 
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the lighter kindt of poetry, b«t it has ao long bees appio* 
priated to the traveatie aod burtesque, tluit aaaooiatioB 
unites with taste to condemn it. That has been defined to 
be the best stjie of prose, that least intrudes oo the observa- 
tion of the reader ; to apply the remark in its full extent l» 
^■^nM^ poetry, would be excluding all the graces of mere diction, 
V ^ to which it owes much of its charm. But though an epi* 

thet merely beautiful, and a figure that adorns without iilnay 
trating, be legitimate ornaments of poetry, the spirit of the 
role is yet applicable to rersification. Poetry should be m 
union of eloquence and muskk : h is the object of the poet 
y while he suggests noble and sffectiug images, to clothe 

them in numbers whose mechanical elBTect, independent c£ 
the sentiments, shall prepare the mind for their reception. 
This is the only legitimate object of verse : to please the 
ear is a trivial task, if it be not made subservient to higher 
purposes. Versification then to produce its fuH eiSBct should 
vary with the subject ; aiid where that is of too iniiellectual 
and abstract a nature to be followed by simple intonation, 
the roost that verse can do is to play an accompanimettt 
that shall harmoniee with the general tone of the sentiment | 
then the art of the poet is so to manage his verse as not to 
disturb the sublimity it cannot highten, or the quiet beauty 
it cannot adorn. For subjects, therefore, of this kind, the 
monotony of the plain heroick verse is pecuiiarly adapted, 
because the ear soon becomes accustomed to it, and we 
lose in its unvaried smoothness, all thought that would iot 
terfere with the current of our feelings. And it is evident 
that unless some peculiar efiect is intended to be produced 
in the reader, all sudden changes in the verse, or rhyme^ 
should be avoided, as they ne«^essarj]y recall the rapt atten? 
tion. They are sometimes productive of fine effect whea 
judiciously introduced ; in Alexander's feast, that splendid 
exhibition of the power of verse, so much are the rapid 
changes of the spene aided by corresponding varieties of 
rhyme and metre, that ouisick could add nothing to its efr 
^t ; it is itself a study for the greatest musicians. There, 
through every mode of verse, the idea burns along with 
such rapidity y that we are scarcely sensible of the chaugesi 
that are adapted with such exquisite skill, to the scenes 
described and the varying emotions of the mind. Every 
JReeiing of tlie reader is ajsticipated, and met with its pecoiiaip 
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language ; ani few we believe have ever reid H, wiihoot re- 
posing on the qaietflpfr of the concludkig Btraioy exhausted' 
by the impetvoini current of their thoughts. Much of this 
effect is undoubtedij produced by the Tersification ; bat 
this art can only be successfully employed where sudden 
and violent emotions are to be excited ; io subjects suscepti- 
ble of little enthusiasm* or where the enthusiasm is tiiat of 
sentiment, not of pa8sion» the most simple and unvaried 
metre is the best. We remeinbef an instance where we 
felt this disagreeable interruption ef double rhyme in By- 
ron's Giaour ; it is in that exquisite comparison of the faded * 
glory of Greece to the chilling loveliness of a corpse — ^a 
passage too well remembered and too often quoted to need 
a repetition here. We wonid ask Mr. Pierpont if his feel- 
ings suffered no shook from the lines • 

" Before decay's ei&cing fingen 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.'' 

But enoiq^b, and more than enoughi has been said on this 
point : we do not think Mr. Fierpont's taste will justify 
the predilection of his ear ; of the effect in his own poem he 
has perhaps by frequent repetition ceased tobeajudge^ 
but as a question of taste on general principles we willingly 
leave it with him. The frequent occurrence of the fault 
could alone have induced us to animadvert on it so much at 
large. And we are willing to confess it is sometimes used, 
in the livelier parts of the poem with so much grac^, that we 
do not wish to see it altered. One example of this will also 
illustrate some other of the preceding remarks on verse : 
it is the description of morning : 

" Then plays a mournful prelude, while the star 
Of momiQg fades :— but when heaven's gates unbar. 
And on the world a tide of glory rushes^ 
Burns on the hill, and down the valley bbishes,** 

The first exemplification of the effect of musick, is the song 
of Moses, an^ the Israelites, on the destruction of Pharaoh's 

)iost: 

O'er the cleft sea, the Storm in fury rides : 
Israel is safe, and Egypt lempts the tides : 
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Her host, deseending, meets a waf 17 grave, 
And o'er ber mooaroh rolU the refluent wave. 
The storm is bttsh'd : the billows foam no more. 
But sink in smiles :— there's musick on the shore. 
On the wide waste of waters, dies that air 
Unheard; for all is death and ctfldness there. 
But see ! the robe that brooding* Silence throws 
O'er Shur reclining in profound repose. 
Is rent, and scattered, by the burst of praise, 
That swells the song th* astonish'd Hebrews raise. 
That rending anthem on the wild was flung, 
From Miriam's timbrel and from Moses' tongue : 
The first to Liberty that e'er was sung." 

This is beautiful throughout : the figure in the ninth and 
succeeding lines, is carried at least as far as proprietry ad- 
mits. It may perhaps be liable to censure, but we do not 
feel inclined to apply it. 

Next follow the song and death of Moses and the de- 
struction of Jericho. The order of events is here reversed, 
as the siege of Jericho is made to take place after the fight 
at Oibeon. The wonderful events of the latter are thus 
mentioned : 

^ Whose veteran arm, already taught to urge 

The battle stream, and roll its darkest suige, 

Hangs over Jericho's devoted towers, 

And, like the storm o'er Sodom, redly lowers ? 

The moon can answer; for she heard hb tongue, 

As cold and pale o'er Ajalon she hung. 

The sun can tell : — O'er Gibeon's vale of blood. 

Curving their lieamy necks, his coursers stood. 

Held by that hero's arm, to light his wrath. 

And roll their glorious eyes upon his crimson path." 

We do not think the mythological fiction of the chariot of 
the sun, has grandeur enough to procure it a place in mo- 
dem poetry ; it doubtless had its effect when connected 
with ancient superstition and in an ancient poet Js for that 
reason still beautiful ; such beauties however do not bear 
transplanting, and they are particularly misplaced in a po- 
em on subjects like the present. This repetition t>f old 
figures and fictions is a fatal obstacle to tne progress of 
poetry: once settle it that because classical they are al* 
ways admissible and we become mere imitators. Admit- 
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ting the exceUence of ancieDt models, we can certaiDly rise 

' as high by purauiag other paths, as by treading in their 

steps. This is not intended to apply particularly to the 

Eissage quoted, for the beauty of its execution redeems all 
ult in the idea* 

Next comes the hermit of Mount Libanus, and an ani- 
mated description of the charms an enthusiastick mind may 
find in the most desert scenes ; the musick of irrational na- 
ture living and inanimate displays the attributes of Deity and 
warms, instructs and encourages the < solitary man.' This 
is in a strain of easy and elegant poetry. 

Elijah's flight to mount Horeb is then noticed, but the 
sublimity of the original, seems to have embarrassed Mr. 
Pierpont ; he has not attempted to describe the tempest, 
the earthquake, and the fire, though the scene would be 
here peculiarly appropriate as a comment on the preceding 
passage. Perhaps however he judged rightly— the originid 
18 inimitable ; yet we cannot but regret that it should have 
beeki omitted, since he has succeeded on a subject of the 
same nature, and at least as difficult. The descent of the 
Eternal on Mount Sinai, which immediately follows, is as 
perfect as the subject will admit. — Mr. Pierpont has suc- 
ceeded well, where it is great praise not to fail. 

The beautiful story of the power of musick in calming the 
troubled mind of Saul, loses nothing in the hands of our 
author. The description of David's boyhood is, however, 
a little obscured by the unseasonable intervention of the 
poet, in his own person ; we know of no figure of poetry or 
rhetorick that allows him to mingle in scenes so long gone 
by. What is the meaning of the last of these lines ? 

** Still, on his brow the crown of Israel gleams. 
And cringing courtiers still adore its beams. 
Though the bright circle throws no light divine. 
But rays of hell, that melt it while they shine.'' 

There is a fine idea in these where the demon 

•* — — sees the dawnings of too bright a sky; 
Detects the angel in the poet's eye." 

The song of the angels at the advent of our Saviour ispreced- 
ed by a brilliant and poetical personification of the con- 
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Bteliaticms ; after which follows the deitverMiee of Paul aad 
Silas, from the prison at Philippi. This produces some 
good iinea though the whole is rather iDdifferent. 

** The wretch, who long, io dungeons cold and dank. 

Had shook bis fetters, that their iron clank 

Might break the grave-iike silence of that prison^—" 

Is this natural ? Is there not on the contrary something in 
deep silence, productive of a dread of hearing even the noise 
of our own motions? The idea certainly is more striking. 

The hymn sung by the Saviour and his disciples, on the 
Mount of Olives, excites a melancholy feeling that proceeds 
rather from the interest of the subject, than from the man- 
ner in which it is here related. This and the preceding pas- 
sage we think the worst part of the poem« 

-the diamond lights on high. 



Burn bright and dance harmonious through the sky ;" 

is very faulty ; the expression is entirely inconsistent with 
the majesty of the sublimest works of nature. And certainly 
nothing uncommon happens when 

" The nwon abovcy the wave beneath is 'stUU* 

Here the poet takes his leave of Palestine, and turns to 
the deserts of Paraguay ; he pictures well the wild luxuriance 
of nature in her varieties of uncultivated beauty. To give 
life to the silent scene, where 



• at times, the musing pilgrim hears 



A cmmbKng oak fail with the weight of years — ^ 

a Jesuit missionary is introduced in the foHowing lines, of 
which the first are extracted for their beauty, and the last 
for their obscurity : 

*^ Round the bold front of yon projecting cliff, 
Shoots, on white wings, the missionary's skifiT, 
And, walking steadily along the tide, 
Seems, like a phantom, o'er the wave to glide, 
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Unfbldini^ to Hie hnew Imr light cynar, 
Aod bearing on lier breast the Apostolick atar. 
That brilliant orb the blesa'd Redeemer hurk% 
From his piere'd hand, ere he forsooti the world. 
LanchM by that hand, the sphere, divinely bright, 
Has left, on eastern clouds, its path of light, 
And, In a radiant carve, deflcenda to bless 
Parana's wave, Paraguay's wMdemesa." 

The last six lines we cannot understandi in anj way wor- 
thy of the author. The following is an apt illustration of 
our observations on the use of double rhyme : 

" Heed not the foe, that yells defiance nigh, 
See not the deer, that dashes wildly by. 
Drop from their hand the bow and rattling qaiver. 
Crowd to the shore, and plunge into the river.'' 

We did not expect when we began, to meet in the Airs 
of Palestine a French minister of state ; the next subject 
however is Chateaubriand, his works and travels. These we 
do not think very happily introduced, though they give oc- 
casion to a description of the power of musick on a serpent, 
which we should be gUd to extract, but for the claims of 
the moonlight scene that succeeds it* This we must insert 
entire, as a specimen of descriptive poetry scarcely exceed- 
ed by any in our remembrance : 

** On Amo's bosom, as he calmly flows. 
And his cool arms round Vallombrosa throws, 
Rolling his crystal tide through classick vales, 
Alone, — at night, — the Italian boatman sails. 
High o'er Mont Alto walks, in maiden pride, 
Night's queen : — he sees her image on that tide, 
Now, ride the wave that curls its infant crest. 
Around his prow, then rippling sinks to rest ; 
Now, glittering dance around his eddying oar. 
Whose every sweep is echoed from the shore ; 
Now, far before him, on a liquid bed ' 
Of waveless water, rest her radiant head. 
How mild the empire of that virgin queen I 
How dark the mountain's shade ! how still the scene I 
Hush'd by her silver sceptre, zephyrs sleep 
On dewy leaves, that overhang the deep. 
Vol. IV.— No. 12. 5.3 
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Nor dare to nvbuper throogh the bougbt, nor stir 
* The valley^s willow, nor the moantain^B fir. 
Nor make the pale and breathless a8|ieo quiver. 
Nor brush) with rulfling wing, that glassy river.. 

" Hark ! — 'tis a convent's bell :^(s midnight chime. 
For musick measures even the march of Time : — 
O'er beoding trees, that fringe the distant shore. 
Gray turrets rise : — the eye can catch no more. 
The boatman, listening to the tolling bell. 
Suspends his oar :— «a low and solemn swell. 
From the deep shade, that round the cloister lies, 
Rolls through the air, and on the water dies. 
What melting song wakes the cold ear of Night ? 
A funeral dirge, that pale nuns, rob'd in white, 
Chant round a sister^s dark and narrow bed. 
To charm the parting spirit of the dead. 
Triumphant is the spell ! with raptur'd ear, 
That uncaged spirit hovering lingers near; — 
Why should she mount ? why pant for brighter bliss, 
A lovelier scene, a sweeter song, than this !" 

Where is there " a sweeter song than this V* How per* 
feet is the conception, and how delicate the execution 1 

The descriptive part of the poem closes with the storjr 
of a minstrel's day, of which the scene is laid in the Scot- 
tish mountains. The glory of the morning, the mountaia 
scenery, and the ardour of the poet, are well painted ; there 
is a freshness and individuality in the picture that mark a 
strong conception. As the passage just extracted is the 
best of the work, so this is the most animated, and they 
might be contrasted with advantage if we had not already 
quoted so largely* The minstrel is led through scenes of 
beauty and sublimity, 

^ Till night descends, and round the wanderer flings 
The dew^rops dripping from her dusky wings." 

The beauties of the day are then exchanged for the ter- 
rours of darkness heightened by tempest and ruins. Thus 
far the idea is well pursued ; but the childish fears of the 
boy are a subject of too little dignity to close the scene : 
though the <* mountain blast" and the *< thundering tides'* 
are effecta worthy of the Spirit to whom they are ascribed, 
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the " ghost's red eye/* the " lamp sepulchral,** the « me- 
teor" and the " glow worm," are the silly terrours of ro- 
mance, and unworthy of the occasion and the Agent. 

It is a subject of regret, that this episode was not better 
concluded ; it has much beauty, and though probably sug- 
gested by the ** Minstrel," has no such resemblance to it as 
to lose the praise of originality ; but surely the author 
could have formed a better idea of the effect of those 
<< mightiest*' powers of nature that are <* kept in reserve till 
night,'* than such a goblin adventure. 

The immediate close of the poem consists of an address 
to Deity, in which there is little to remark ; it is too long, 
and would have been more appropriate to the original design 
of the poem than its present destination.* 

We have omitted to mention, or noticed but incidentally, 
several minor faults that occur more than once. They are 
not important, but their repetition demands remark. The 
principal defects of the poem are those of taste ; the author 
seldom fails from weakness, though he often errs in judg- 
ment. He has much splendour of imagery, yet we think 
he often pursues a figure too far. His epithets are occa- 
sionally misapplied : '* loose wings," '* purple air,** <* pur- 
ple odours,*' dec. ; his alliteration passes the bounds of good 
taste and authority. Standard poets seldom extend it be- 
yond two continuous words. Mr. Pierpont gives us one 
line where, out of ten syllables, seven be^n with the same 
letter : 

<' The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair." 

The verse is however in general uncommonly correct 
and musical ; very few lines could be selected that are not 
perfectly well modulated, and we believe there is not an 
exceptionable rhyme in the poem ; the author has not been 
content to keep within the pale of authority on this point, 
but has in every instance conformed to a more rigid system 
of his own. We think there is not to be fouQd in succes-> 
sion, in any English poem the same number of perfect 
rhymes. 

We have thus followed the author to the conclusion, and 
we close the volume with a high opinion of Mr. Pierpont*s 

**' It was originally intended that the recit^tioa of this poem should 
form a part of the performances of an evening ooncerl of sacred mnsick 
for charitable purposes.** 
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power of poetry. The laode of review we have adopted is 
certaioly not favourable to the faults of 'a work ; but the 
Airs of Palestine has too much merit to suffer from it. Had 
it been an indifferent poem, we should have noticed it in a 
more summary way, and passed over faults we despaired of 
correcting ; but it has too much taste and beauty to be 
made the mere basis of an essay and dismissed without 
scrutiny ; and if this superiority has given a proportionate 
prominence to its defects, Mr. Pierpont must be content to 
suffer the common penalty of eminence. Yet though we 
have endeavoured to speak of it with perfect impartiality, 
we fear on looking back on our remarks, we have not aaid 
so much in its praise as it deserves ; we have passed with* 
out notice many of its beauties, and if our oensures have ia 
any instance done injustice to Mr. Pierpont, our readers 
who may be induced to purchase the book will at least 
acquit us of disappointing them by unmerited praise. 



Abstract of Meteorological Observations for October^ 
1816; taken at Brunswick^ by Professor Cleaveland. 

Mean monthly temperature, from three observations 
each day, . . . - . 49.86^ 

Mean monthly temperature, from maxima of heat 
and cold, ^ . . 

Greatest heat, 

Greatest cold. 

Mean height of the Barometer 

Gratest monthly range of do. 

Quantity of rain, 

Days entirely or chiefly fair, 
do. do. do. cloudy. 

Directions of the winds in pro|)ortiooaI numbers, vis. :— * 
8. W. 15— N. W. 15— N. E. 7— E. 3— W. 2— S. 2— S. E. 2 
— N. 1. A little snow fell on the 7th, 

November, 1816. 

Mean monthly temperature, from three olMervatlons 
each day, ..... 30.52* 

Mean monthly temperature, from maxima of heat 
andpold, ..... 37,50 



. 


48.1© 


- 


76.00 


m 


23.50 


• 


20.800 inches. 




.800 
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Graatetl heat, .... ai.60» 

Greatest cold, .... o.OO 

Mean height of the Barometer, 29.873 inches. 

Greatest monthly range of do. - .850 

Quantity of rain, and snow i^uced to water, 5.064 
Days entirely or chieOy fair, 14 

do. do. ' do. cloudy, 16 

Directions of the winds in proportional nnmbers, viK.>— 
N. W. 16— S. W. 14— N. E. 7— S. 3— S. E. 2— W. 1— N. 1 
£. 1. Snow fell on the 23d, 24th, and 20th, in all about eight 
Inches. On the night of the 28th the Thermometer fell to the 
xerOf and rose on the following day to 34^. 

December, 1816. 

Mean monthly temperature from three observations 
each day, - . . - . 23.73<* 

Mean monthly temperature from maxima of heat 
and cold, - - - - - 21.29 

Greatest heat, Dec. 26th, - ' - - 50.00 

Greaiest cold, Dec. 22d, - - - =8.50* 

Mean height of the Barometer, 29.801 inches. 

Greatest monthly range of do. - 1.140 

Quantity of rain and snow, reduced to water, 0.200 
Days entirely or chiefly fair, 18 

do. do. do. cloudy, 13 

Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. :-— 
8. W, 20— N., W. 14— N. B. 6— N. 4— S. £. 1— E. 1. 

• January, 1817. 

Mean monthly temperature from three observations 
each day, - - - - , 16.24'* 

Mean monthly temperature from maxima of heat 
and cold, ..... 13.47 

Greatest heat, Jan. 18th, - * - - 44.00 

Greatest cold, Jan. 20th, - - - « 23.00* 

Mean height of the Barometer, 29.650 indies. 

Greatest monthly range of do. - 1.390 

Quantity of rain and snow, reduced to water, 5.300 
Days entirely or chiefly fair, 1 8 

do. do. do. cloudy, 13 

* I employ the sign *» to denote degrees below lero. 
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Directions of the winds in proportional nmnbersy vis :-— N. W- 
18— N. E. 12— S. W. 12— S. E. 2— N. 1— W. 1. 

Remarks tm the month qf January, 

During this month De Luc's Hygrometer has ranged beHreen 
40 and 05, standing at a mean, at 51.31. The predominant 
form of the clouds has been that of the Cirro-stratus, often 
companied by some variety of the Cirrus. 

The electrical state of the air on the evening of the 1 7th, ^ 
very uncommon. In the earlier part of the evening, the ^wind 
was blowing from the N. E., and the Thermometer descended to 
n.5\ But after a sh9rt calm, the wind suddenly changed to S. 
E., attended, at first, bj^ snow and rain, and flashes of lightning ; 
the Thermometer rose rapidly, while the Barometer fell to 28.89. 
At this time, three persons, crossing the bridge over the Andro* 
scoggin, observed the borders of their hats to be kiminousi and 
when they held up their hands, covered with woolen gloves, the 
ends of their fingers were also haninous. These appearanoes 
were observed on the hidge only. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

To the article respecting the Bricks lately brought from 
Babylon^ 

At the Atheneum, in Boston, is now to be seen one of )be 
bricks brought by Captain Austen from Babylon, and by him 
presented to that excellent institution. It will be remembered^ 
that these bricks are said either to have been baked in the sun, 
or to have been burned ; and the present specimen appears to 
have been of the former description. Its outside is clay-cololI^ 
ed ; but viewed within, at a broken part in certain lights, the 
present brick seems to exhibit some marks of an extremely pale 
pink colour. It rings, upon being struck with a hard body In 
particular positions; and besides its regularly impressed charac- 
ters, it has figures of a purely accidental description on its oat- 
side, apparently formed by straws, with which the brick had 
come into contact while in its soft state. If we judge from cer- 
tain straight impressions observable in different directions in tbe 
interiour of the bricks; the clay had also straw worked into it, ' 
in order to give to it tenacity. 
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The unfrtssimi if regular €hara€iers made on this brick is 
indistinct in many respects. This want of distinctness in the 
characters, and the comparative want of firmness in the material 
itself fovour, therefore, the persuasion, that the characters on 
the sun<burnt bricks were net intended to be studied indmduaUyy 
though something doubtless was intended to be understood by 
means of the impressions stamped upon them, considered gene- 
ralfy. The carelessness, indeed, with which the stamp has t>een 
placed on this and on others of these bricks, seems to indicate 
the haste of an ignotant labourer, rather than work performed 
under the direction of a skilful artist, or a man of science. 

Bricks thus rudely manufactured and stamped, and of which 
the characters are not always readily to be traced afterwards by 
the eye, may easily be supposed to have been wrought with a 
view to their being laid hmzaniaUy^ so as to form strong brick 
work in a wall; for how could such characters be examined 
with precision, even in the case of such bricks being placed on 
their edges ? and if placed on their edges, how could such bricks 
remain solidly in their places ? and how little costly labour was 
sacrificed^ when stamped impressions of the abov^ description 
were buried flat in walls ? This cannot be said of the charac- 
ters found at Persepolis, which are cut in marble^ and which are 
soon to be mentioned ; for these, from the first, were designed to 
become objects of lasting observation. The Babylonian bricks 
burwi nnth fire^ may in various instances admit of the same re- 
marks. 

The brick at present lodged in the Atheneum, has the dimen- 
sions usually assigned to the Babylonian bricks, by different 
authors. 

It should lastly be added, that this brick Is accompanied by 
the favour of Captain Austen, with specimens of the vegetable 
substattces frequently found placed between the courses of bricks 
at Babylon ; and that in the present instance, these vegetables 
are said to have been found lodged between every two courses* 

A letter, written by the companion of Capt. Austen, and pub- 
lished in the Boston Centinel of Feb. 22, 1810, has given a few 
separate observations, which occurred in this excursion of Capt 
Austen's party from the Gulf of Persia to Bagdad. 

Respecting the passage from Pliny, quotlBd at page 339, of the 
present Review, the celebrated Mr. Jackson in his Chronological 
Antiguities^ thus translates the whole of it. ** Epigenes, an au- 
thor of principal note and regard, informs us that the Babyloni- 
ans bad celestial observations wrote upon tiles for a course of 
seven hundred and twenty years : and the lowest computation of 
them by Berosus and Critodemus, was four hundred and eighty 
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years ; whence, says he, [that i% Pliny,] it appears th&i the 
use of letters is eternal, (or from all ages :")r--Ex quo apparel 
aetemus Uierarum twu^.] Mr. Jackson, however, though he al- 
lows that the text of all the present cojiies of Pliny admil of 
this interpretation ; yet affirms, either that the letter M (sigaify- 
ing a Oumsand) was omitted after 720 and after 480, or else that 
a stroke was wanting over these numerals, also signifying a 
thousand ; by the introduction of either of which into the text of 
Pliny, these oumbers would become respectively 720,000 aiMl 
480,000. He confesses, that Isaac Vossuis and Perigorius saw 
the necessity of this correction, which he himself says renders 
the passage conformable to the assertion of Berosus; but be 
adds, that the two criticks just named, did not considtir (as thej 
oufi^ht to have done) that these Chaldean yeaars were days^ three 
hundred and sixty-five of which made a common Chaldean year. 
The change in the text here proposed somewhat more thaa 
triples the perio<ls now found in Pliny. 

In the course of his discussion, Mr. Jacksoa introduces the 
following note :•— 

** Writing upon Hone or lUe^ was the most ancient way ; and 
the former was used in Phoenicia and Egypt, by Tadut or 
Thoth, who wrote his History of the First Ages, and his Theo- 
logy, on pillars or tables of stone ; and perhaps Belus first taught 
the Babylonians and Chaldeans the way of writing on (t2e5 at 
Babykm, where t)iere was no stone. And therefore the prophet 
Ezekiel at Babylon is ordered to make a symbolical pourtray (or 
figure) of Jerusalem upon a tilcy which was to be a prophetical 
Sign of its destruction by the King of Babylon/' Ch. iv, v. 1, 
&c. See Jackson, as above, vol. i, p. 21 7-222. 

While treating the above subject, Mr. Jackson makes another 
remark, which regards the noted passage in Genesis xi, v. 3. 
He intimates, that the translation which gives sl^ne for the 
cement, is to be rejected ; and that the word bitumen h to be 
substituted for slime ; for he affirms, that Josephus so understood 
It, and that he therefore rendered the Hebrew word by that of 
asphaUis. Antiq. Jud. lib. I, c. 4. (See Jackson, as above, p; 
223.) It will be recollected, that *Mhe children of men'' said, 
*< go to, let us make bricks, and bum them thoroughly :" and it 
may be conceived, that bricks bumi thoroughly^ required to be 
laid in something harrier than slime ; namely, in bitumen, which 
formed the harder cement of the Babylonians. 

As to the arronhheaded character, which has been observed at 
Persepolls, in marble ; (which marble some have described aa 
white, and others as black) this marble, we are told, is fixed m 
waliOf with the inscription placed outwardly* 
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Flowers, an agent of the EngliBh East India company, in the 
seventeenth century, has given a drawing of an inscription of 
this kind, contained in two lines; which sufficiently corresponds 
with the arrow-headed characters seen at Babylon. Dr.Hyde^ 
(in his worli De Religime veUrum Persanm,) again exhibits the 
engraving from Flowers ; and places much reliance on the fide- 
lity of the drawing by Flowers, because it contained painis, an- 
swering to the full periods in our punctuation, all which are 
wanting in the drawings of the same characters made by Her- 
bert and by Thevenot. 

Flowers is said to have taken more drawings of characters of 
this kind, but his death prevented their being duly noticed. He 
conceived them to have been used by the Guebres, or to have 
been talismanick. ft . , . ^ i^ 

The following is the summary of the pnncipal points of Dr. 
Hyde*s own opinion on these subjects. 1. That the characters, 
as has been observed* were peculiar to Fersepolis; an assertion 
in which he has erroneously copied Flowers, as being a traveller 
of some experience. 2. That the characters did not represent 
Jlame^ [though this might have been suspected in Persia, where 
fire worshippers abound,] and his reason, is, because the pyramid 
formetl by flame is always turned upwards, and never downwards. 
3. That these characters were never designed for letters, i)ut 
sprang from mere fancy of the architect, who was fond of the 
figure of a wedge or little sword^ and tried into how many forms 
he could combine these, placing a point afler each of their com- 
binations. 4. That this is confirmed by the recollection, that 
the Persians liad no writing formed otherwise than by letters. 
5. That the names of no Persian monarchs could be represented 
by these characters; the names of these princes always consist- 
ed of several syllables. 6. That the order observed in placing 
these characters, was from left to right ; contrary to the habits of 
Persian writing and reading. 7. That the marble containing 
these characters at Persepolis was so fixed into the walls of the 
palace, as to prove that it was placed there when the palace was 
originally built, and conseqently that the character must have 
been extremely ancient. 

See the London Phil. Trans. No. 201. See also Hyde's se- 
cond edition of his work De Religione Velerum Persarwn, at the 
part of the hidex Scidptartim, referring to plate XIX, given at 
p. 447, with the explanation to be found in the appendix, arti- 
cle 10, p. 546—548. 

The Pahnyrene characters have been thought by some, and 
even by Dr. Hyde, (see as above, p. 554,) to have resembled 
those found engraven on marble at Persepolis ; but the miatnke 

Vol. IV.— No. 12. 54 
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will instantly manifest itself, on comparing the characters giTeii 
by Flowers and Hyde, with the Palmy rene characters to be seen 
in Wood's great work on the ruins of Palmyra. 

Thenameofmn^^eodln/, given by some to these charaeters, 
refers perhaps (as has been well observed) to the shape of sucb 
nails as are pat into our modern horse-shoes. These characters 
are called by others pyramidal^ while others, as has been saeo, 
call them arrwihheaded^ &o. The several names hitherto em- 
ployed by English writers on this occasion, are, la general, aaf* 
ficiently appropriate. 

The suddenness with which this subject has come upon the 
American publick, and the defect of most American libraries, 
with respect to certain parts of oriental literature, especially as 
treated by learned travellerAind others within the last few yean, 
render it impossible to throw the necessary light on the charac- 
ters here in question. Even after we shall have seen what has 
been said by Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Hayes, Mr. Rich, M. Lichten- 
stein, and others, on this subject, we shall, perhaps, still be left 
in this, as we are likely to be in many other cases, namely, in a 
state of learned ignorance. 



Notice des Tableaux,&c. — Notice of the Pictures recovered 
by the city of Antwerp, of the works of art brought back frMn 
France, exhibited at the Museum. By authority of the Govem- 
ourof the Province. Antwerp, L. P. Delacroix, 1816. This 
is a pampblet giving some account of nearly fifty paintings, most 
of them from the pencils of Rubens and Van Dyck* The sub- 
jects are as follows. , 

No. 1. Descent from the Cross, (Ati6ey») 14 3-4 ft. high by 11 ft. 
broad. 

2. The Purification, 14 1-3 ft. by 5 1-2 ft. 

3. The Visitation, 14 1-3 by 5 1-2 ft. 

4. The Assumption of the Virgin, {Rjubens) 17 ft. 7 in. by 

11 ft. 8 in. 

5. The Elevation on the cross, {Ruhens) 10ft. by 12. 

6. Preparation for the punishment of the Thieves, 16 ft. 2 

by 5 ft. 6. 

7. The Virgin Mother and the Apostle St. John, same di- 

mensions. 

8. Christ on the Cross between the Thieves, (Ruhens) 15ft. 

by 11. 

9. The Worshipping of the Magi, (Ruhem) 16 ft. by 12. 

10. Communion of St. Francis, (Rubens) 14 3-4 ft. by 8. 

1 1 . Christ takea down from the Cross, (Rubens) 5 ft. by 3. ft. 3. 
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12. The Viigia aod the infaot Jesus. 

13. St. John, the Evangelist. 

14. The Scourging, (RMhaut) 7 ft. 8 by 5 ft. 8. 

15. Christ shewing his wounds to St. Thomas, {Ruhens) 5 ft. 

by 4 ft. 3 in. 

16. Porirait of Roekers, a friend of Rubens. 

17. Portrait of his wife. 

18. Christ dead in the arms of the Father, the Holy Ghost 

descending \ intended to represent the Trinity, (Rti6m«) 
5ft. 7 by 6 ft. 5. 
10. St. Augustin in extacy, {Fan Dyck) 13 ft. 6 by 7 ft. 10. 

20. Christ dead, in the lap of the Virgin ; a Magdalen kneel- 

ing holds one of his hands, which she bathes with tears ; 
St. John standing by weeping, {Fan Jhfck) 10 ft. 7 by 
7 ft. 9. 

21. Christ on the Cross; on the right St. Dominic, on the 

left St Catharine of ^lenu^TFanDydc) 11 ft. 1 by 8 
ft. 7. 

22. Christ dead, in the lap of the Virgin, {Fan Dyck) 4 ft. 2 

by 7 ft. 4. 

23. Fall of the Rebel Angels, {De Friendt) 1 1 ft. 2. by 7 ft. 10. 

24. The bearing of the Cross, {Fan Dyck) 7 ft. 5 by 5 ft. 8. 

25. The same as No. 1. but smaller sise, {Rubens) 4 ft 5 by 

3 ft. 3. 

26. The General Judgment, {De Backer.) 

27. St Anne teaching the Virgin to read, {Rnbens) 6. ft. 9. 

by 4 ft. 19. 

28. Christ on the Cross, {Rubens) 7. ft. 0. by 4 ft. 4. 

29. Christ in the lap of the Virgin, {Fan DyA.) 

30. Resurrection of Christ, {Rubens) 6 ft. 3 by 4 ft. 5. 

31. John the Baptist 

32. St. Catharine. 

33. Conference of the Doctors of the Church upon the Eucha- 

rist, 13 ft by 8 ft. 7. 

34. The Worshipping of the Shepherds, {Rubens) 14 ft. 2 by 

10 ft. 4. 

35. A painting by CoHMJIfe SfiiKW. 

36. Portrait of Alex. Scaglia, minister of Spain at the Coif 

gress of Munster, {Van Dyck) 6 ft. 8 by 4 ft. 

37. All-Saint* s day, (Rif5a».) 

38. The Virgin presenting the infant Jesus to St Francis, 

{Rubens) 8 ft. by 6 ft. 2. 

39. The Martyfdom of St ApoUina, {Jardaens) 16 ft. 14 by 

7 ft. 10. 

40. Christ on the Cross between the virgin, St John and a 

Magdalen, {Jardaens) 7 ft. 7 by 5 ft. 8. 
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41. St. Theresa intercediog for souls iu Pargatoiy, {Rubens) 

7 ft. by 5. 

42. Christ on the Cross, {Fan Dyck) 3 ft. 8 by 7 ft 4. 
43 to 47. Sketches by Rubens. 

48. A Portrait, {Devas.) 



T/w Poor.— The Quarterly Review for August 1816, con- 
iaius an article oo the poor. We recommend it to the attention 
of our readers, as an able and profound disquisition upon this sub- 
ject, in which the sources of individual prosperity, and the de- 
fences against want, are displayed with great perspicuity. It 
contains no splendid theories or projects. The writer's opinioos 
are familiar to the mind of every sensible man. In a style vigo- 
rous, entertaining and eloquent, he, in an intelligible noanner, 
(and this is saying much in favour of a writer on this subject) 
directs the poor, how to fence against poverty, and the rich, how 
to ass'ut them in doing it. The literary reader wlH, perhaps, 
think the style a little extravagant in some parts, and that the 
writer indulges himself in some license in the choice and appli- 
cation of words. 



Donations made to the Boston Athenman in January^ 1817.-« 

Jan. 6. Geographical view of the District of Maine. By Jo- 
seph Whipple, Esq. 

Jan. 8. Several PamphleU. By John E. Hall, Esq. of Baiti- 
oiore. 

Jan. 10. Rot. Samuel Worcester's Sermon. By Cummingi 
and Hilliard. 

Jan. 12. Inaugural Address, &c. By Jacob Bigelow, M.D. 

Jan. 15. Coelii Sedulii Scoti Poemata Sacra. Edinb. 1701, 
12mo. By Fr. A. Vander Kemp, Esq. 

Jan. 16. The busts of Alexander, Bonaparte, Blucher» and two 
of Wellington, a miniature figure of Bonaparte. By John T. 
Reed, Esq. 

Jan. 1 7. Inaugural Address, &c. By John Gorham* M. D. 

Jan. 20. Extraordinary Red Book, &c* 12mo. London 1818. 
By James Magee, Esq. 

Jan. 25. The works of John, Lord Viscount BolingbroM. 
7 vols.4to. London, 1777, 1708, splendid edition, Russia binding. 
By William Minot, Esq. 

Jan. 26. The miscellaneous works of Tim Bobbin, T^mo. By 
Prancis Wilby, Esq. 

Jan. 28. Christian Baptism, a Sennpn bjr A. Jqdson. By live 
eoio and Ednnindp. 
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A bundle containiog sixty Pamphlets. By Bei^jamin L. 
Weld, Esq. 

Jan. 31. The trial of Lord Cochrane, and two French pam* 
phlets. A complete suit of Armour, sword, &c. of one of Bona- 
parte's *' Cuirassiers'' slain at the battle of Waterloo. A '' croiz 
d' honnear," taken from a French officer killed at the battle of 
Waterloo, and a number of coins, &c. By Capt. Thomas Cle- 
ments. 

'' NoDveau Flan routier de Paris, 1816. 

*' Le Nouveau Testament, traduct, Ue le M. De Sacy. Paris 
edit, stereotype, 181 e, 8vo. By Daniel P. Parker. 

An Elementary treatise on Mineralogy and Geology, by the 
Author, Professor P. Cleveland. 

A map of the District of Maine. By Moses Oreeiileaf,Esq. 

Unity of God, a Sermon, by 8. C. Thacber. 

Rev. John Codman's Sermon at Ordination of Leonard Within* 
ton. By . 

Addr<*8s of the Society for the encouragement of American 
manufactures. 



The following is a statement of the quantities and value of the 
principal articles of domestick produce, exported from the Unit* 
ed States during the year ending in September last. 

Ctuantity. DcUars. 
Fish, dried, quintals .... 217,802 035,000 
Pickled, kegs 6,083, 

and barrels 37,070 221,000 

Oil, Whale and other fish, gallons - • 177,810 116,000 
—Sperm, gallons, 2756, 

and Candles, lbs 116,010 50,000 

Total produce of Fisheries - - - 1,331,000 

Furs and Skins 553,000 

Lumber 4,004*000 

Naval Stores, tar, pitch, rosin, and turpentine - 708,000 
Ashes, pot, tons, 5461, pearl, 1802 - - - 1,630,000 

Total produce of the forest, .... 7«203,000 

Provbions and live stock .... 2,003,000 

Grain and all vegetable food .... 13,150,000 

Tobacco, hhds. 60,241, . . . . . 12,800,000 

Cotton, 8. L 0,000,326 lbs. other, 72,046,700 do. 24,106,000 

Flax seed, bushels, 636,467, • ... . 1,082,000 

Other agricultural products - - - - 114,000 

Total produce of agriculture ^ 53,354,000 
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MamifAeturtB of domeslick nmteriali • - 1»415,000 
of foreiga materials - . - 340,00d^ 

Total of manofoetuKft - - - 1,756,000 

Artteles not distinguished . . . «. 1,040,000 

Total of aonesticli artictes .... d4,782|O0O 

Foreigii articles exported . . • • 17»l 38,550 

Total of exports • . . * 01,026,452 

The amoant of auction daty paid ia the eitj of Ne«i*YoflE» 
dnHog the year 1810, was $159,150 83. The tax is 1 1-2 per 
cent, on the -amount of sales. The sales tberefofa naat baTa 
amoiKited to the gross sum of $10,010,053. 



Pekin Qaxette.— The Pekin Gasette for November 13, 1814, 
begins with maxims and exhortations oa goveraing with sinceri- 
tjr, drawn up by his Majesty. His style of addressing his so^ 
jeets is quite different from the European. *' At this moment, 
says he, great degeneracy prevails ; the magistrates are destitute 
of truth, and great numbers of people are false and deceitful. — 
The magistrates are remiss and inattentive ; the people are aO 
given up to visionaiy schemes, and infernal arts. The link that 
binds together superiours and inferiours is broken. There is lit- 
tle of either conscience or a sense of shameu Not on^y do they 
neglect to obey the admonitions which I give them; but even 
with respect to those traitorous banditti, who make the most ha^ 
rible opposition to me, it affects not their minds in the least de- 
gree ; they never give the sul^fect a thought. It is, indeed, mon- 
strously strange ! That which weighs with me is their persons 
and families; the nation and the government, Oujf consider l^;ht 
as nothing." 

" The virtue of the common people is like the waving grain { 
it bends with every wind that blows.'' 

^ Think what kind of men will future ages describe yoo. WiH 
they not engrave infamy on your back!*' 

The distinction between a patriot and a traitor is express- 
ed by two words, ^ true, false.'' In the morning and at night, lay 
yonr hands u|M>nyour hearts^ and you will onderstand wittort the 
aid of wosds." 

The next article informs us that seventeen persons wereofde^ 
ed to execution as rebels, of whom some were cnf ini0 mamk fi/h 
€es, others beheaded. Thirty-five being sentenced to trmafiOf- 
MtoN ; his majesty graciously commut^ their puusbment for 
that of strangling. 
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Then follows an imperial edict 

**' Testenlay my Royal Cousin stated verbally, that a great ma- 
ny of the imperial kindred had taken names containing three cha- 
iBCters, and which did not form a Tartar word. He requested 
tiMt they should be ordered tocliange their names. His request 
is by no means proper. Those under Tartar banners adopting a 
Chinese namoi are not permitted to take three characters. This 
is with the intration that they uun^ be Jistingmshed frmn Ou CU- 
nese. If they be ordered to change (their names) it will occa- 
sion much trouble and confusion, and be unsuitable to the dighi- 
ty of goTeroment." 

^* Itis ordered that in all these cases, they act as heretofore.-^ 
It is unn§cessanf to deliberate upon it Respect thia." 

A translation of thb Gaiette is published at Calcutta. 



Translaiions cf (he Scriptures. — About thirty different versions 
of the Scriptures have been undertaken at Serampore. A small 
pamphlet has been published at Serampore, a copy of which is in 
the Boston Athenieum, containing specimens of these transla- 
tions in the characters of twenty-seven different languages. 



The New-Tork Historical Society has appointed the follow- 
ing gentlemen on committees to promote the objects of the socl- 
es- Zoology, Dr. 8. L. Mitchell, De Witt Clinton, Esq and — 
Le Conte, Esq. Botany and vegetable Physiology, Dr. Hosack, 

C. W. Eddy, Esq. and Le Conte Esq. Mineralogy and 

Fossils, Col. Gibbs. Dr. Bmce, Dr. Mitchell, Rev. Mr. Sfaaeffer, 
Measrs. J. O. Bogert and J. Pintard. Collection of coins and 
medals, Mr. J. 6. Bogert, A. Sleeker, Esq. and Dr. Mitchell. 
Collection of Manuscripts, De Witt Clinton, Esq. Dr. Hosack, 
and Mr. J. Pintard. Collection of Books relating to American 
History, Mr. J. Eastbum, Mr. J. Smith, and Dr. J. W. Francis. 

This society seems to pursue ttie ofcyects of its instUutioo, with 
a well directed zeal ; but the multiplicity and variety of these 
objects, one would 'think, might be an obstacle to its utility and. 
success. This difficnKy cannot probably, at present, be avoided, 
for we are a young nation, and have not yet advanced far enough 
to effect the roost advantageous division of labour, in literature 
and the sciences, any more than in the useful arts. Time and 
industry will, at length, bring us right in both. 
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LITERARY. 

Records of the life of the Rev. Joha Mutray, late minister d 
the recoDcillation, and senior pastor of the Universaltsts congre- 
gated in Boston. The records contain anecdotes of the author's 
infancy, and are extended to some years after the commence- 
ment of bis pubiick labours in America. To which is added, a 
brief continuation of the closing scene. By a friend. 

* To Christian friends this volume makes appeal 
Friends are indulgent. Christian friends can feel. 
Boston, published by Munroe and Francis, No. 4, Cornhill. 

Wells and Lilly, Boston, have lately received from London^ 
a volume of Poems, by Hannah More, which they have put to 
press. They have finished the printing, and will publish next 
week : ** A Series of Popular Essays, illustrative of principles 
essentially connected with the imfirovement of the understand- 
ing, the imagination, and the heart. By Elizabeth Hamilton, 
Author of Letters on the elementary principles of education. Cot- 
tagers of Qlenburnie, &c. In two volumes.^ 



EDITORIAL NOTE. 

With the present Number, which completes the 
fourth Volume of the North-American Review, the 
responsibilitj of the present Editor ceases. The 
contributions to the work have gradually increased ; 
and several gentlemen forming a society for the pur- 
pose have particularly promised their efforts to the 
future Editor, to aid him in filling the pages of the 
succeeding numbers. This journal is not subser- 
vient to any sect religious or political. Its main ob- 
ject is the encouragement of American Literature. 
The present Editor, in returning his thanks to those 
persons whose good will has been shown in support 
of the work, hopes they will still continue it, and is 
very confident that the future numbers will afford 
them more gratification. 



^ 
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